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I.  —  The  Monetary  Crisis  in  Rome,  A.D.  33. 
BY  WILLIAM   F.   ALLEN, 

PROFESSOR   IN   THE   UNIVERSITY  OF   WISCONSIN,   MADISON,   WIS. 

DURING  the  retreat  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  at  Capreae, 
A.D.  33,  Rome  was  visited  by  a  crisis  in  the  money  market 
so  severe  and  obstinate  that  credit  was  at  last  restored  only 
by  the  direct  intervention  of  the  emperor,  who  advanced  one 
hundred  million  sesterces  (about  four  million  dollars)  from 
the  treasury,  in  the  shape  of  loans  without  interest  to  indi- 
vidual debtors ;  an  occurrence  which  calls  to  mind  the  pur- 
chase of  bonds  by  our  Treasury  department,  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  the  money  market  during  the  panic  of  1873.  A 
tolerably  full  account  of  this  affair  is  given  by  Tacitus  (Ann. 
VI.  1 6,  17)  ;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  briefly  and  incidentally 
by  Suetonius  (Tib.  48),  and  Dio  Cassius  (58,  21).  The  account 
given  by  Tacitus  is  in  many  points  difficult  to  understand,  by 
reason  of  his  characteristic  compression  of  style  and  habit  of 
omitting  details,  which  perhaps  seemed  unessential  from  his 
point  of  view,  but  are  needed  by  us  for  a  full  comprehension 
of  the  circumstances.  With  the  assistance  of  these  other 
writers,  we  find  the  account  given  by  Tacitus  consistent,  and, 
no  doubt,  substantially  correct,  while  still  presenting  some 
obscurities  where  it  may  be  supposed  that  his  statements 
were  perfectly  intelligible  to  his  contemporaries.  I  will  give 
a  free  translation  of  his  account  of  the  affair,  accompanied 
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with  such  comments  and  illustrations  as  may  seem  called 
for. 

"At  this  time  the  accusers  burst  with  great  violence  upon 
those  who  made  a  profession  of  loaning  money  at  interest,  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  the  Dictator  Caesar,  which  regulates 
loans  and  landed  property  in  Italy  —  a  law  which  had  fallen 
into  desuetude,  because  the  public  welfare  is  less  regarded 
than  private  gain." 

The  law  in  question  was  probably  passed  by  Caesar  in  his 
first  dictatorship,  B.C.  49,  after  his  return  from  Spain  and 
Massilia.  We  learn  at  this  time  of  two  laws  designed  to 
remedy  the  economical  embarrassments  of  society.  One,  tem- 
porary in  nature,  cancelled  existing  debts  by  the  surrender  of 
real  and  personal  property  (possessionum  et  reruni)  according 
to  the  valuation  which  it  had  before  the  war,  the  disturbed 
condition  of  affairs  having  now,  of  course,  lowered  values 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  i,  Suet.  Jul.  42  ;  Dio  Cass.  41,  37 ;  App.  B.  C. 
ii.  48).  This  law,  called  by  Plutarch  (Caesar,  37)  aeto-d-^Oeia, 
a  shaking  off  of  burdens,  cannot  properly  be  called  a  law  to 
regulate  loans  and  landed  property,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
identified  with  Tacitus'  law  de  modo  credendi  possidendique  ; 
besides  that,  it  was  a  merely  remedial  and  temporary  meas- 
ure, while  the  one  here  referred  to  must  have  been  a  per- 
manent measure  of  policy.  The  other  law  is  mentioned  by 
Dio  Cassius  (41,  38),  as  the  re-enactment  of  an  old  statute, 
forbidding  any  person  to  possess,  KeKrijo-Oai,  more  than 
15,000  drachmas  [denarii]  (about  $2400)  in  gold  or  silver. 
This  statement  is  evidently  incomplete,  and  probably  inac- 
curate ;  it  may  nevertheless  contain  in  a  distorted  form  some 
provisions  of  the  law  in  question.  If  no  person  could  have 
in  his  possession  more  than  a  certain  fixed  maximum  of  cash, 
the  rest  of  his  money  he  must  invest  or  loan.  Dio  suggests 
indeed  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  to  facilitate  loaning ; 
while  the  phrase  used  by  Tacitus,  credendi  possidendique, 
may  properly  be  applied  to  loans  or  purchases  of  land  made 
with  the  balance  above  the  prescribed  maximum.  We  may 
therefore  assume  that  this  is  the  law  of  Caesar  referred  to  in 
the  passage  before  us. 
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This  second  law,  therefore,  may  be  assumed  to  have  been 
of  a  permanent  character,  and  to  have  denned  Caesar's  policy 
in  regard  to  the  economical  condition  of  Italy.  As  to  its 
provisions,  we  are  left  in  the  dark,  except  for  the  general 
assertion  of  Tacitus  that  it  regulated  loans  and  real  estate, 
the  unintelligible  statement  of  Dio  that  it  prohibited  the 
keeping  on  hand  of  more  than  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and 
another  from  the  same  author  (58,  21),  that  it  related  to  con- 
tracts. Perhaps  we  have  a  right  to  infer  from  these  pro- 
visions, taken  in  connection  with  the  events  of  the  present 
year,  that,  as  Mommsen  says  (iv.,  p.  626),  it  "  fixed  a  maxi- 
mum amount  of  the  loans  at  interest  to  be  allowed  in  the 
case  of  the  individual  capitalist,  which  appears  to  have  been 
proportioned  to  the  Italian  landed  estate  belonging  to  each, 
and  perhaps  amounted  to  half  its  value."1  Whatever  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  it  had  become  a  dead  letter  ;  and  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  present  year  were  caused 
by  an  ill-timed  and  badly-arranged  attempt  suddenly  to  put  it 
in  execution. 

The  next  passage  to  be  considered  is  one  of  great  his- 
torical importance,  which  is,  in  spite  of  its  brevity,  a  principal 
source  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  usury  laws,  but  of 
which  it  is  hard  to  see  the  bearing  upon  the  occurrences  in 
question. 

"  The  curse  of  usury  is  in  truth  of  long  standing  in  the 
city,  and  it  has  been  a  most  fertile  cause  of  seditions,  for 
which  reason  it  was  held  in  check  even  in  ancient  times, 
when  morals  were  less  corrupt.  For  at  first  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  forbade  any  higher  rate  of  interest  than  ten 
per  cent,  the  rate  having  before  this  been  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  lender ;  then  by  a  tribunician  law  it  was  reduced  to  five 
per  cent,  and  finally  loaning  at  interest  was  forbidden." 

Two  phrases  in  this  passage  require  special  discussion  — 
unciario  faenore  and  vetita  versura. 

That  unciario  faenore  is  one-twelfth  of  the  principal  for  the 

1  Mommsen  makes  no  citations  or  references  in  support  of  this  statement,  and  I 
am  unable  to  find  any  foundation  for  it  except  the  provisions  of  this  law  as  given 
above;  his  words,  however,  seem  to  me  more  positive  than  the  evidence  warrants. 
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original  year  of  ten  months  —  that  is,  8£  per  cent  for  the  year 
of  ten  months,  and  ten  per  cent  for  the  year  of  twelve  months 
—  is  the  now  generally  accepted  view  of  Niebuhr :  it  would 
make  no  difference  in  the  question  before  us  if  we  took  it  to 
refer  primarily  to  the  twelve-month  year,  in  which  case  it 
would  give  a  rate  of  twelve  per  cent.  The  fixing  of  this  rate, 
ascribed  by  Tacitus  to  the  Decemvirs,  is  placed  by  Livy  one 
hundred  years  later,  B.C.  356,  and  the  reduction  by  one-half 
to  the  year  346.  The  attempt  to  suppress  the  trade  of  usury 
belongs  to  the  year  342,  by  the  so-called  Genucian  Law,  ne 
faenerarc  liceret  (Liv.  vii.  42). 

The  word  versura  has  caused  some  unnecessary  trouble. 
It  is  sometimes  explained  as  "  compound  interest"  ;  i.e.  to  bal- 
ance the  account  and  then  turn  over  the  page  (vertere),  and 
open  a  new  account  where  no  interest  had  been  paid,  would 
be  compound  interest ;  and  this  is  sometimes  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  Its  regular  use,  however,  in  classical  Latin  is 
explained  by  Festus  (p.  37)  as  equivalent  to  loan:  versuram 
faccrc  miituam  pccuniam  sumere  ex  eo  dictum  est,  quod  initio 
qui  mutuabantur  ab  aliis,  non  ut  domum  ferrent,  sed  ut  aliis 
solvercnty  velet  verterent  creditorem.  This  is  illustrated  by 
numerous  examples  in  Cicero,  e.g.  Att.  xvi.  2,  2,  non  modo 
versura,  scd  etiam  vcnditione,  si  ita  res  coget,  nos  vindicabis  ; 
id.  vii.  1 8,  4,  cum  tale  tempus  sit  ut .  .  ^  nee  hoc  tempore  aut 
domi  numos  Quintus  habeat,  aut  exigere  ab  Egnatio  aut  ver- 
suram usqnam  facere  possit.  So  v.  I,  2  ;  v.  21,  12,  etc.  Ve- 
tita  vcrsnra,  "loans  on  interest  were  forbidden,"  is  therefore 
precisely  equivalent  in  meaning  to  ne  faenerare  liceret;  that 
is,  it  was  not  interest  as  such,  usura,  or  even  exorbitant  inter- 
est, what  we  understood  by  "usury,"  that  was  prohibited, 
but  the  trade  of  money-lending.  So  far  as  the  language  of 
these  writers  goes,  it  might  have  been  still  lawful  to  collect 
interest  on  debts ;  but  to  borrow  money  to  pay  a  debt  was 
forbidden,  and  thus  the  trade  of  money-lending  —  in  that 
condition  of  society  a  fertile  source  of  mischief — was  made 
unlawful.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  law  went  further 
than  this,  and  —  as  so  many  crude  reformers  at  all  ages  have 
desired  —  undertook  to  prohibit  not  only  the  trade  in  money, 
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versura,  but  interest  altogether,  iisura.  But  this  we  have 
no  right  to  infer;  and  if  the  law  was  passed,  it  was  never 
enforced. 

We  shall  better  understand  the  question  if  we  consider  the 
radical  difference  between  the  business  of  money-lending  in 
ancient  times  and  in  modern  society.  At  the  present  day 
the  legitimate  business  of  bankers  and  other  money-lenders 
consists  in  advancing  funds  to  be  employed  in  productive 
operations.  The  banker,  when  his  business  is  carried  on  in 
a  legitimate  way,  forms  a  necessary  and  useful  intermediary 
between  persons  who  have  money  which  they  do  not  under- 
stand how  to  use  productively,  and  those  who  are  engaged  in 
industrial  occupations  in  which  they  can  use  advantageously 
more  capital  than  they  themselves  possess.  Loans  at  inter- 
est, therefore,  when  credit  is  not  strained  to  excess,  are  a 
necessary  and  useful  part  of  the  complicated  industrial  sys- 
tem of  our  time.  It  was  quite  otherwise  in  antiquity.  There 
was  no  such  thing  as  productive  industry  on  any  large  scale. 
When  money  was  borrowed,  it  was  not  to  assist  production, 
but  for  purposes  of  consumption,  or,  still  worse,  to  pay  for 
past  consumption.  Money  was  borrowed  in  order  to  pay 
debts ;  one  debt  incurred  in  order  to  cancel  another ;  pre- 
cisely what  is  expressed  by  the  word  versura. 

There  is  no  more  fundamental  contrast  between  ancient 
and  modern  society  than  in  the  place  which  industry  takes  in 
the  minds  of  men  and  their  relations  to  one  another.  The 
most  striking  feature  of  the  organization  of  modern  society  is 
the  co-operation  of  the  resources  of  all  classes  and  interests, 
for  the  furtherance  of  industry.  This  is  done  by  means  of 
banks  and  other  monetary  associations,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  which  every  industrial  enterprise  is  able  to  make 
use  of  all  the  means  which  it  can  employ  to  advantage,  and 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  generations  is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  who  are  engaged  in  creating  more  wealth.  In 
the  ancient  world  industry  was  held  in  no  honor,  and  occupied 
no  such  commanding  position.  The  few  commodities  which 
were  required  by  the  simple  habits  of  society  were  manufac- 
tured by  the  slaves  of  the  household ;  commerce  consisted  in 
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hardly  more  than  bringing  to  the  imperial  city  the  forced 
contributions  of  the  provinces ;  agriculture,  the  only  branch 
of  industry  deemed  worthy  of  a  freeman,  fell  more  and  more 
into  the  hands  of  slaves. 

The  trade  of  the  money-lender,  faenemtor,  therefore,  was 
deservedly  in  disrepute,  because  he  rendered  to  society  no 
service  at  all  corresponding  to  the  gains  he  derived  from 
society.  All  his  profits  were  of  course  drawn  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  industry,  because  all  wealth  is  created  by  industry ; 
but  industry  received  nothing  from  him  in  return.  We  have 
a  similar  class  in  modern  society,  —  we  are  all  familiar  with  it 
from  the  pages  of  Pendennis, — and  we  know  that  this  class,  an 
excrescence  upon  society,  is  not  to  be  ranked  with  that  which 
stores  up  the  unused  masses  of  capital,  and  holds  them  in 
readiness  for  productive  use.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is 
easy  to  see  why  interest  upon  money  was  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  fundamentally  wrong.  The  explanation  which 
they  gave  themselves,  that  money  was  by  nature  barren,  and 
could  not  produce  money  as  offspring  —  a  notion  which  found 
expression  in  the  figurative  use  of  the  word  TO/CO?  to  designate 
interest  —  may  seem  fanciful  at  first  sight.  But  it  proceeded 
from  a  profound  comprehension  of  its  nature,  as  it  existed  in 
their  day.  No  such  argument  against  usury  would  be  possi- 
ble at  the  present  time,  for  our  loans  at  interest  are  really 
productive,  and  interest  may  properly  be  described  as  TO/CO?. 
But  with  the  ancients  money  was  borrowed  only  to  relieve 
distress,  or  to  provide  means  for  debauchery  ;  and  for  neither 
of  these  purposes  did  it  seem  to  them  right  that  interest 
should  be  paid.  The  historian  goes  on  :  — 

"  And  many  plebiscita  were  passed  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
devices  by  which  the  law  was  evaded  ;  but  repress  them  as 
often  as  they  might,  they  sprang  up  again  in  astonishing 
forms." 

Of  course  the  law  was  found  impossible  to  execute.  It 
probably  undertook  more  than  any  legislature  can  accomplish, 
and  at  any  rate  economical  forces  and  the  selfish  interests  of 
men  were  too  strong  for  it.  Twenty  years  after  its  passage, 
B.C.  326,  the  authority  over  the  debtor  given  by  the  old  harsh 
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laws  of  debt  was  exercised  so  outrageously  by  one  faenerator, 
that  the  laws  of  debt  were  as  a  consequence  radically  changed, 
so  as  to  deprive  the  creditor  of  his  power  over  the  body  of 
the  debtor  (Liv.  vii.  28).  Shortly  after  the  Second  Punic 
War,  B.C.  193,  Livy  (xxxv.  7)  still  says  that  the  state  suffered 
from  usury,  faenore  laborabat,  and  that  although  there  had 
been  many  usury  laws,  faenebribiis  legibus,  they  had  been 
successfully  evaded,  via  fraudis  inita  erat.  The  method  of 
fraud  on  this  occasion  was  to  advance  the  loan  in  the  name 
of  some  socius  or  citizen  of  an  allied  state  ;  and  the  remedy 
was  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  civil  law  to  this  class. 
In  the  last  century  of  the  republic  it  became  the  custom 
to  charge  the  interest  monthly  and,  by  adding  it  to  the  prin- 
cipal, to  obtain  a  very  high  compound  interest.  A  certain 
check  was  placed  upon  the  senatorial  class,  by  public  opinion  ; 
but  this  was  a  weak  restraint,  and  the  unblushing  eagerness 
for  gain  of  even  the  best  among  them  is  illustrated  by  the 
well-known  case  of  Brutus,  who,  having,  in  the  name  of  other 
parties,  made  a  loan  to  the  city  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  where 
the  legal  rate  was  twelve  per  cent,  with  compound  interest 
annually,  demanded  four  times  that  rate,  and  called  upon 
Cicero,  the  governor  of  the  province,  to  assist  in  its  collection 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  21,  10-13). 

One  of  the  chief  obscurities  in  this  passage  of  Tacitus 
is  the  difficulty  of  understanding  the  relation  between  this 
legislation  and  the  law  of  Caesar,  revived  by  Tiberius.  As 
we  have  seen,  the  Genucian  Law  prohibited,  if  not  the  taking 
of  interest  under  any  circumstances,  the  making  loans  at 
interest,  the  trade  of  money-lending.  Caesar's  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  de  modo  credendi  possidendique,  irepl  rwv  av/j,/3o- 
\aicov,  although  described  by  Dio  as  an  old  law  revived, 
Trpdrepov  Trore  €o-eve^9evra  dvaveovfjievos,  clearly  had  a  differ- 
ent scope,  aiming  not  to  prohibit,  but  to  regulate,  the  trade 
in  money.  That  there  was  no  attempt,  either  by  Caesar  or 
Tiberius,  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  interest,  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  100,000,000  sesterces  advanced  by  Tiberius 
upon  this  occasion  were  for  the  purpose  of  loans  without 
interest,  sine  usura  ;  a  circumstance  which  would  not  have 
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been  noted,   if  interest   had   been   altogether   forbidden  by 
law. 

It  appears  that  the  proceedings  to  enforce  the  law  ema- 
nated from  the  emperor  himself.  This  is  not  stated  either  by 
Tacitus  or  Suetonius ;  but  Dio  Cassius  says,  in  the  passage 
just  cited  (58,  21),  that  "he  revived  the  laws  concerning  con- 
tracts imposed  by  Caesar"  ;  rovs  VO/JLOVS  rovs  Trepl  rwv  o-v^o- 
\ai(t>v  VTTO  rov  Kaiaapos  reOevras  .  .  .  avevojja-aro ;  mentioning 
it  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Nerva,  father  of  the  emperor 
of  that  name,  who,  he  says,  committed  suicide  because  he 
foresaw  the  troubles,  aTria-rio,  KOI  rapa^rj,  that  would  result 
from  an  enforcement  of  the  law.1  The  emperor  Tiberius, 
with  all  his  faults,  a  profound  statesman,  and  a  man  who  had 
a  keen  insight  into  the  causes  of  the  economical  decay  of  his 
country,  appears  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  remedying 
these  economical  evils  by  enforcing  Caesar's  law.  In  a  re- 
markable letter  addressed  to  the  senate  eleven  years  before 
(Ann.  iii.  53-4),  after  touching  upon  the  pettiness  and  inade- 
quacy of  the  sumptuary  measures  proposed  by  that  body,  he 
goes  on  :  "  none  of  you  see  that  Italy  requires  assistance  from 
abroad,  that  the  life  of  the  Roman  people  is  daily  risked  on 
the  uncertainties  of  the  sea  and  the  tempests.  And  unless 
the  resources  of  the  provinces  came  to  the  rescue  of  masters, 
slaves  and  fields,  we  should  have  little  reason  to  expect  that 
our  parks  and  country  seats  would  support  us."  He  does  not 
speak  here  of  free  men  or  free  labor ;  he  means  that  Italy  is 
wholly  taken  up  with  pleasure  grounds  and  slave  plantations  ; 
and  that  by  neither  of  these  can  its  population  be  supported. 
These  words  of  Tiberius  are  a  significant  commentary  upon 
the  famous  expression  of  Pliny  :  latifundis  perdidere  Italiam? 
Feeling  as  he  did  about  the  economical  condition  of  Italy, 
and  seeing,  too,  as  we  can  have  no  doubt  that  he  did,  the 
pernicious  effects  of  the  money  traffic,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  emperor  undertook  the  enforcement  of  a 

1  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.  26)  does  not  mention  this  as 
having  anything  to  do  with  the  suicide  of  Nerva. 

a  It  is  shown  by  Mommscn  in  an  article  in  Hermes  (Vol.  XI.)  that  Pliny's 
expression  is  much  exaggerated. 
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law  by  means  of  which,  in  Mommsen's  words,  "  every  Italian 
man  of  business  would  be  compelled  to  become  at  the  same 
time  an  Italian  land-holder,  and  the  class  of  capitalists  sub- 
sisting merely  on  their  interest  would  disappear  wholly  from 
Italy."  The  experiment  seemed  worth  trying. 

"But  now  the  praetor  Gracchus,  who  presided  over  this 
court,  influenced  by  the  multitude  of  those  upon  whom  the 
penalties  of  the  law  would  be  visited,  laid  the  matter  before 
the  senate ;  and  the  senate,  in  great  apprehension  (for  hardly 
any  one  was  free  from  fault  in  the  matter),  begged  the  prince 
for  indulgence  ;  and  by  his  consent  a  year  and  a  half  were 
allowed,  within  which  time  each  person  should  adjust  his 
business  relations  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  From  this  there  resulted  a  stringency  in  the  money 
market,  all  debts  being  called  in  at  the  same  time,  and  great 
amounts  of  cash  being  locked  up  in  the  treasury,  by  reason 
of  the  number  of  condemnations  and  confiscations." 

In  "from  this  there  resulted  a  stringency,"  we  must  under- 
stand not  the  circumstance  just  mentioned,  —  the  extension 
of  the  time  to  eighteen  months,  —  but  the  original  necessity 
of  settling  the  accounts.  Although  eighteen  months  were 
now  allowed  for  this,  each  person,  as  was  natural,  hastened 
to  settle  his  own  affairs  as  speedily  as  possible.  But  the 
ancients  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of  credit  as  fur- 
nishing a  circulating  medium  ;  they  were  confined  to  the  use 
of  coin,  and  the  coin  could  not  be  got  at  by  reason  of  the 
recent  confiscations.  This  is  the  historian's  explanation,  but 
it  is  quite  inadequate.  The  amount  of  confiscation  —  even  at 
the  height  of  the  reign  of  terror  after  the  fall  of  Sejanus  — 
could  not  have  caused  any  such  deficiency ;  and  in  fact,  even 
if  there  had  been  any  way  of  employing  credit  in  effecting 
exchanges,  the  panic  could  not  have  been  prevented.  No 
doubt  under  this  reign  of  terror  there  was  much  hoarding, 
and  much  coin  was  thus  withdrawn  from  circulation  :  but  the 
stringency  was  really  created  by  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
which  caused  a  general  disturbance  of  contracts,  and  set  a 
great  number  of  creditors  to  call  in  their  debts  all  at  once. 

"  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  senate  had  ordered  that  every 
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money-lender  should  invest  two-thirds  of  his  principal  in 
lands  in  Italy." 

In  this  difficult  passage  we  must  first  consider  the  meaning 
of  certain  words  and  phrases.  The  phrase  with  which  it 
opens,  ad  hoc,  usually  means  "besides."  If  that  is  the  mean- 
ing in  this  case,  it  follows  that  the  measure  here  described 
was  a  part  of  the  original  law,  the  enforcement  of  which  had 
caused  the  trouble.  In  that  case,  this  requirement  of  the 
senate  would  be  an  additional  cause  of  embarrassment,  over 
and  above  the  requirement  to  settle  within  eighteen  months. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  with  most  editors,  we  take  it  as  mean- 
ing in  this  view,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  reme- 
dial measure,  to  help  relieve  the  scarcity.  But  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  the  obligation  to  invest  two-thirds  of  the  debt  in 
land  could  afford  any  relief.  The  very  difficulty  in  the  case 
was  that  the  debtors  could  not  get  the  money  to  pay  their 
debt's ;  how  then  could  the  creditors  invest  money  which 
they  could  not  get  into  their  hands  ?  Or,  if  they  could,  how 
would  this  help  the  matter  ?  The  thing  needed  was  to  enable 
the  debtors  to  pay  their  debts,  not  to  direct  the  creditors  how 
to  invest  their  funds. 

In  both  these  points  we  are  helped  out  of  the  difficulty  by 
Suetonius  (Tib.  48),  whose  brief  statement  proves  that  it  was 
a  remedial  measure,  not  a  part  of  the  original  law ;  and  that, 
therefore,  ad  hoc  must  be  rendered  "to  meet  this  emer- 
gency "  ;  and  shows  further  how  it  was  that  it  was  intended 
to  help  solve  the  difficulty.  His  words,  cum  per  senatus  con- 
sul turn  safixissct,  "  when  he  had  required  by  a  senatus  consul- 
turn^  show  that  the  measure  proceeded  originally  from  the 
emperor,  not  from  the  senate,  and  that  it  is  likely  therefore 
to  have  been  a  device  for  the  emergency,  not  a  part  of  the 
old  law.  And  what  is  made  probable  by  these  words  is  made 
nearly  certain  by  the  closing  words,  after  the  description  of 
the  provisions  of  the  measure,  nee  expediretur,  "  but  the  diffi- 
culties were  not  resolved."  We  shall  see  presently,  more- 
over, that  this  measure  was  essentially  identical  with  Caesar's 
remedial  measure  of  B.C.  49,  and  appears  to  be  of  a  temporary 
and  remedial  character  rather  than  a  persistent  policy. 
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Even  more  important  is  a  provision  01  the  stnatus  consul- 
turn,  omitted  by  Tacitus,  but  given  b-y  Suetonius,  by  which 
alone  we  are  in  a  position  to  understand  it.  His  words  are,, 
"That  the  money-lenders  should  invest  two-thirds  of  their 
estate  in  land,  and  the  debtors  should  pay  at  once  the  same 
proportion  of  their  debt."  Ut  faeneratores  duas.  patrimonii 
partes  in  solo  collocarent,  debitores  totidem  aeris  alieni  statim 
solverent.  This  second  provision,  about  the  debtors,  is  not 
contained  in  Tacitus'  account ;  perhaps  it  has  dropped  out 
of  his  manuscript  (to  which  it  is  restored  by  Nipperdey) 
—  more  likely  it  was  in  his  mind  but  omitted  in  writing 
because  the  matter  seemed  to  him  intelligible  without  it  — 
a  not  unusual  thing  with  him.  In  the  first  proposition 
Suetonius  uses  the  word  patrimonii^  "  estate,"  where  Tacitus 
says  faenoris,  " principal"  (a  well-established  use  of  the 
word  in  classical  Latin,  as  in  the  phrase  faenus  et  impen- 
dinm,  "  principal  and  interest,"  Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  i,  4).  Tacitus 
is  evidently  right,  as  the  context  shows ;  the  statement  of 
Suetonius  may  come  from  a  confusion  with  the  provisions 
of  Caesar's  law.1 

The  relief  measure  in  question,  therefore,  consisted  in  the 
requirement  that  the  debtor  should  pay  two-thirds  down,  and 
the  creditor  invest  this  two-thirds  in  land.  As  the  problem 
to  be  solved  was  the  difficulty  of  paying  cash  down,  this  can 
only  be  a  clumsy  and  roundabout  way  of  saying  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  debt  might  be  paid  in  land,  the  balance  remain- 
ing for  the  eighteen  months.  Of  course  this  could  apply 
only  to  those  who  had  land,  and,  in  all  probability,  only  to 
those  who  had  hypothecated  their  land  when  obtaining  their 
loan.  It  was,  in  a  sense,  a  general  foreclosure  of  mortgages, 
but  differed  from  a  true  foreclosure  in  being  summary,  with- 
out legal  process,  and  no  doubt  at  a  price  for  the  land  which 


1  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  showing  the  permanent  policy  of  the  empire,  that 
the  emperor  Trajan  made  a  similar  requirement,  only  making  one-third  of  the 
estate  the  proportion  to  be  invested  in  land  :  eosdem  patrimonii  tertiam  partem 
confcrre  jussit  in  ea  quae  solo  continerentur.  Plin.  Epp.  vi.  18,  4.  Suetonius' 
use  of  the  word  patrimonium  may  have  been  borrowed  from  this  nearly  contem- 
porary measure. 
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was  to  be  ascertained,  not  by  public  auction,  but  by  the 
assessment  lists,  perhaps  of  the  previous  year.  In  all  these 
respects  it  corresponded  closely  to  Caesar's  law,  only  that 
that  law  applied  to  the  whole  debt,  and  allowed  personal 
property,  as  well  as  real,  to  be  taken  in  payment.  Such  as  it 
was,  it  was  a  o-eio-dxOeia,  or  shaking  off  of  burdens,  a  measure 
for  the  relief  of  debtors  ;  and  it  naturally  aroused  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  creditors. 

"  But  the  creditors  demanded  payment  in  full,  and  those 
upon  whom  the  demand  was  made  could  not,  without  losing 
credit,  fail  to  meet  their  obligations.  So  they  ran  hither  and 
thither  with  entreaties  [i.e.,  as  Furneaux  says,  for  money  or 
time],  then  the  praetor's  tribunal  resounded  [i.e.,  with  de- 
mands, entreaties,  and  notices  of  legal  proceedings]  ;  and  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  property,  resorted  to  as  a  remedy, 
worked  just  to  the  contrary,  because  the  money-lenders  had 
laid  aside  all  their  money  for  the  purchase  of  land,  while  the 
land  offered  for  sale  was  in  such  quantities  that  it  fell  in 
price ;  the  more  heavily  burdened  any  one  was  with  debt, 
the  harder  he  found  it  to  dispose  of  his  property  in  small  lots, 
and  many  were  ruined  in  their  fortunes." 

We  must  understand  by  this  that  the  object  of  the  money- 
lenders was  to  purchase  entire  estates,  for  which  reason  they 
refused  to  buy  in  small  lots,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  pas- 
sage. The  demand  made  by  the  creditors  for  payment  in 
full  at  once  was,  of  course,  in  violation  of  the  senatus-consul- 
tnm,  and  might  have  been  legally  refused  by  the  creditors. 
But  business  men  could  not  afford  to  take  advantage  of  a 
mode  of  settlement  which  would  give  a  temporary  relief,  but 
destroy  their  business  credit.  To  the  creditors  the  proposi- 
tion must  have  seemed  wholly  unjust.  By  waiting  until  their 
notes  should  fall  due,  and  the  inevitable  collapse  in  the  value 
of  real  estate  should  have  come,  in  the  meantime  hoarding 
up  such  sums  as  should  be  paid  on  account,  they  would  be 
enabled  to  buy  large  estates  at  a  bargain  ;  and  such  was  the 
stoppage  of  trade  and  the  glutting  of  the  market  that  even 
small  lots  could  find  no  purchaser.  The  debtors  did  not 
dare  to  insist  upon  their  legal  rights,  and  the  ^eiaa^Qeia  was 
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a  failure.  There  now  remained  but  one  resource,  —  the  di- 
rect interposition  of  the  government. 

I  have  changed  the  punctuation  in  one  place  in  this  pas- 
sage. In  all  the  editions  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  there 
is  a  full  stop  after  condiderant,  —  "  The  money-lenders  had 
laid  aside  all  their  money  for  the  purchase  of  land,"  —  and  the 
passages  which  follow  are  joined  with  the  sentence  which 
tells  of  the  emperor's  intervention.  I  propose  to  put  a  full 
stop  after  provolvebantur,  and  associate  the  intervening  line 
with  what  precedes,  as  following  quia.  It  has  been  said, 
"  The  purchase  and  sale  of  property,  resorted  to  as  a  remedy, 
worked  just  to  the  contrary,  because — ."  To  say  "because 
the  money-lenders  had  laid  aside  all  their  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  "  is  no  explanation.  That  they  had  hoarded 
their  money  in  order  to  buy  land,  could  not,  taken  by  itself, 
prevent  the  purchase  and  sale  of  land  from  working  as  a 
remedy,  but  rather  the  opposite ;  if  money  was  hoarded  up 
for  the  purchase  of  land,  that  was  just  the  condition  of  things 
needed  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  by  the  sale  of  land. 
But  the  circumstances  taken  in  their  connection  :  that  the 
money-lenders  had  laid  aside  their  money  to  buy  land,  and 
that  so  much  land  was  offered  that  it  fell  greatly  in  price, 
with  the  significant  fact,  not  mentioned  directly,  but  implied 
in  distrahebanty  that  their  purpose  was  to  buy  up  large  es- 
tates when  prices  should  touch  bottom,  and  that  for  this 
reason  they  refused  to  buy  the  portions  of  estates  which  the 
debtors  desired  to  dispose  of;  —  in  these  circumstances  we 
find  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  scheme.  Two 
clauses,  therefore,  instead  of  only  one,  must  be  taken  to  fol- 
low quia. 

"  Dignity  and  reputation  went  to  crash  with  the  loss  of 
fortune,  until  Caesar  came  to  the  rescue,  and  deposited 
100,000,000  sesterces  in  banks,  the  debtors  having  the  privi- 
lege of  borrowing  for  three  years,  without  interest,  on  giving 
landed  security  to  the  state  for  twice  the  amount  of  the  loan. 
Thus  credit  was  restored,  and  gradually  it  was  found  possible 
to  borrow  from  private  persons  also.  But  the  purchase  of 
land  was  not  carried  out  according  tfo  the  prescriptions  of  the 
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senatus-consiiltnm  ;  for,  as  is  usual  in  such  matters,  what  was 
begun  with  vigor  ended  with  remissness." 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  banks  referred  to  in  the  phrase 
per  mcnsas  were  not  private  banking  establishments,  but  that 
the  money,  as  Dio  Cassius  tells  us  (58,  21)  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  certain  senators,  VTT  avBpcov  /3ov\evra)v,  who  appear 
to  have  acted  as  the  emperor's  agents  in  making  the  loans. 

Thus  the  plan  of  the  emperor  for  averting  the  economical 
ruin  of  Italy,  by  taking  up  the  reforms  of  Caesar,  came  to 
nought.  Probably  the  mischief  was  incapable  of  remedy,  for 
any  economical  system  which  rests  upon  slave  labor  contains 
in  itself  the  seeds  of  decay.  Probably,  too,  the  plan  itself,  of 
the  details  of  which  we  really  know  nothing,  was  insufficient 
and  untimely ;  for  the  sagacious  Nerva  foresaw  its  failure. 
And  when  it  had  once  failed,  Tiberius  —  always  character- 
ized by  a  certain  self-distrust  and  infirmity  of  purpose,  and 
now  old,  broken  in  mind  and  body,  and,  we  may  suppose, 
thoroughly  scared  at  the  commotion  his  well-meaning  action 
had  excited  —  never  had  the  heart  to  make  another  attempt. 
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II.  —  The  Tradition  of  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars  from  Cicero  to 

Orosius. 

BY  E.  G.  SIHLER,  PH.D., 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

THE  period  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Roman  Republic  is 
marked  by  the  preservation  of  the  memoirs  of  the  man  who 
most  effectively  hastened  that  dissolution.  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries are  the  only  survival  of  that  type  of  literature, 
neither  the  memoirs  of  Sulla  nor  those  of  Cicero  having  been 
preserved.  Unhappily,  the  bulk  of  work  concerning  this 
writer  is  done  for  boys,  although,  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Caesar  critics  (I.  H.  Heller  of  Berlin)  of  our  time  has  truly  said, 
"of  all  writers,  this  one  has  written  most  exclusively  for  men." 

In  the  vast  literature  concerning  Caesar  an  exhaustive  dis- 
cussion of  the  tradition  of  his  narrative  in  other  and  later 
classical  writers  seems  as  yet  to  have  been  lacking.  Riistow 
and  Kochly,  it  is  true,  when  adverting  to  certain  topics  and 
passages  in  Caesar,  have  cited  statements  in  Plutarch  and 
Orosius.  Nipperdey  has  edited  I.  54,  I,  after  the  same  wri- 
ters, rejecting  the  manuscripts  of  Caesar,  and  Drumann  has 
adopted  a  certain  view,  adopted  by  Florus  and  others,  as  his 
own.  An  acute  paper  which  touches  upon  this  subject  is  that 
by  Eyssenhardt  (Bemerkungen  zu  der  Frage  iiber  die  Glaub- 
wiirdigkeit  von  Caesar's  Commentarien.  Jahns  Jhbb.  1862,  pp. 
755-764),  who  notes  with  great  care  points  of  divergence 
between  Caesar  on  the  one  hand,  and  Dio  Cassius,  Appian, 
Plutarch,  etc.,  on  the  other.  Eyssenhardt  suggests  that  there 
was  bitterness  in  the  mind  of  Asinius  Pollio  because  Caesar 
(in  the  Bellum  Civile)  had  omitted  adequate  mention  of 
Pollio's  services.  Later,  in  1*878,  Georg  Thouret  wrote  De 
Cicerone,  Asinio  Pollione,  C.  Oppio  rerum  Caesarianarum 
Scriptoribus  (Leipziger  Studien  zur  class.  Philologie,  1878, 
PP  3o5-36o).  Thouret  says,  in  a  sweeping  manner  (p.  330), 
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that  there  was  nothing  concerning  the  Gallic  war  in  LiVy, 
Suetonius,  Florus,  Eutropius,  Plutarch,  Appian,  Dio  Cassius, 
"which  had  not  sprung  from  the  same  source,  and  sprung 
from  the  same  roots."  We  will  see  that  this  is  by  no  means 
accurate.  A  paper  by  H.  Rauchenstein,  concerning  Caesar's 
campaign  against  the  Helvetii,  is  reviewed  by  Heller  in  the 
Philol.  Anzeiger,  1884,  p.  307.  It  seems  that  Rauchenstein 
lays  excessive  stress  upon  divergence  of  statement  between 
Caesar  on  the  one  hand,  and  Plutarch,  Appian,  Orosius,  on 
the  other.  But  so  little  balanced  is  he  that  he  calls  Caesar's 
account  of  the  taking  of  the  bulwark  of  carts  (B.  G.  I.  26,  4) 
"Erne  muthmassliche  Fiction." 

In  taking  up  the  notices  and  accounts  concerning  the  Gallic 
war  in  chronological  order,  we  will  have  to  observe  three 
points  :  (i)  The  manner  of  reproduction.  (2)  Whether  any- 
where a  real  addition  may  be  observed.  (3)  What  there  may 
be  of  critical  bias  or  purpose.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
in  advance  that  none  of  the  accounts,  in  point  of  fidelity  and 
precision,  can  be  compared  to  the  accounts  of  such  modern 
writers  as  Merivale  or  Mommsen,  or  of  Ranke  in  his  last 
great  work  ;  although  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  the  accu- 
racy of  our  geographical  knowledge  we  have  a  very  consid- 
erable advantage  over  the  ancient  readers  of  Caesar. 

I.  Cicero's  notices,  as  far  as  available,  are  those  of  a  con- 
temporary. Thus  we  learn  from  a  letter  to  Atticus  (Ep.  Att. 
II.  1 8,  3),  written  in  June,  59  B.C.,  and  again  from  one  written 
a  month  later,  that  Caesar  had  invited  Cicero  to  accompany 
him  to  Gaul  as  legatus.  We  also  see  (e.g.  ad  Fam.  III.  5) 
that  young  gentlemen  of  rank,  after  Cicero's  return  from 
exile,  sought  letters  from  Cicero  to  Caesar  so  as  to  obtain 
military  tribunates,  and  that  their  chief  concern  was  to  fill 
their  pockets  or  to  gain  the  notice  of  Caesar  for  future  politi- 
^cal  advancement.  Jests  about  the  charioteers  of  the  Britains 
are  met  with,  e.g.  Fam.  VII.  6,  to  Trebatius :  "In  Britan- 
nia ne  ab  essedariis  decipiaris  caveto."  Another  passage 
shows  one  way  in  which  people  in  the  capital  viewed  Caesar's 
expedition  to  Britain,  Fam.  VII.  7  :  "In  Britannia  nihil  esse 
audio  neque  auri  neque  argenti :  id  si  ita  est,  essedum  aliquod 
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capias  suadeo  et  ad  nos  quam  primum  recurras"  (May,  54 
B.C.),  and  (Ep.  Att.  IV.  16,  7)  :  "  Etiam  illud  jam  cognitum 
est,  neque  argenti  scripulum  esse  ullum  in  ilia  insula,  neque 
ullam  spem  praedae  nisi  ex  mancipiis."  In  August  of  the 
same  year  Cicero  congratulates  his  brother  Quintus  on  the 
rare  subject-matter  for  a  new  book  afforded  the  latter  by 
the  expedition  to  Britain  (ad  Quint.  Fratr.  II.  15)  :  "Te  vero 
vTrodeo-LV  scribendi  egregiam  habere  video :  quos  tu  situs, 
quas  naturas  rerum  et  locorum,  quas  mores,  quas  gentis,  quas 
pugnas,  quern  vero  ipsum  imperatorem  habes !" 

The  result  of  the  entire  undertaking  against  Britain  is  well 
expressed  (Q.  Fr.  III.  i,  10)  :  "  De  Britannicis  rebus  cognovi 
ex  tuis  litteris  nihil  esse  res  quod  gaudeamus  nee  quod  metua- 
mus."  And  to  Att.  IV.  18,  5  :  "A  Quinto  fratre  et  a  Caesare 
a.  d.  VIII  Kal.  Nov.  litteras  datas  a  litoribus  Britanniae 
proximo  a.  d.  VI  Kal.  Octobr.,  confecta  Britannia,  obsidibus 
acceptis,  nulla  praeda,  imperata  tamen  pecunia,  exercitum  e 
Britannia  reportabant." 

The  younger  Cicero  in  the  field  beguiled  his  time  with 
writing  Greek  tragedies,  e.g.  Erigonia  (cf.  III.  5,  7).  A  letter 
from  Britain  reached  Rome  in  a  little  more  or  less  than  a 
month  (cf.  ad  Q.  Fr.  III.  I,  13  ;  III.  I,  25).  The  ignorance 
or  indifference  prevailing  at  the  capital  as  to  geography  is 
well  illustrated  by  a  passage  in  a  letter  dated  Nov.,  54.  Mar- 
cus Cicero  wishes  to  know  whether  he  should  give  his  letters 
addressed  to  Quintus  to  the  couriers  (tabellarii)  of  Caesar  or 
to  those  of  Labienus :  "  Ubi  enim  isti  Nervii  et  quam  longe 
absint,  nescio."  (Cf.  B.  G.  V.  24,  2.) 

After  54  B.C.  there  is  an  intermission  in  Cicero's  letters  of 
suggestive  or  important  notices,  down  to  51  B.C.;  not  one 
word  as  to  the  great  struggle  of  Vercingetorix.  This  hurri- 
cane Caesar  had  safely  weathered,  and  was  engaged  in  meet- 
ing several  later  and  minor  squalls  in  different  parts  of  Gaul. 
The  breach  between  the  two  surviving  triumvirs  had  become 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  Cicero  had  become  more  definitely 
reattached  to  the  party  of  the  Optimates.  His  news  about 
Caesar  may  have  been  somewhat  colored  by  the  filter  through 
which  it  reached  Cicero.  Thus  ad  Fam.  VIII.  I  :  ''Quod  ad 
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Caesarem,  crebri  et  non  belli  de  eo  rumores,  sed  susurratores 
dumtaxat,  veniunt ;  alius  equitem  perdidisse,  quod,  opinor, 
certe  fictum  est ;  alius,  septimam  legionem  vapulasse,  ipsum 
apud  Bellovacos  circumsederi  interclusum  ab  reliquo  exercitu." 

2.  Livy  gave  an  account  of  Caesar's  Gallic  wars  in  books 
CIII.  to  CVIIL,  of  which  we  have  but  the  Periochae.  In  the 
Periocha  of  CIII.,  speaking  of  the  Helvetians,  he  says,  "quae 
(scil.  gens)  sedem  quaerens  per  provinciam  Caesaris  Narbo- 
ncm  iter  facere  volebat."  But  it  would  require  some  violence 
to  have  Livy  gather  from  Caesar  that  the  Helvetii  wished  to 
go  to  Narbo,  whereas  their  goal,  the  district  of  the  Santones, 
was  at  least  200  miles  away.  Narbonensem,  for  Narboncm 
restores  the  sense,  that  being  the  official  name  of  that  prov- 
ince in  Livy's  time. 

The  losses  of  the  Nervii  are  told  with  a  slight  inaccuracy, 
Periocha  of  book  CIV.,  "donee  ex  sexaginta  milibus  arma- 
torum  mille  superessent"  (Caesar,  B.  G.  II.  28,  2,  "ex  homi- 
num  milibus  LX  ad  vix  quingentos  qui  arma  ferre  possent, 
sese  redactos  esse  ").  The  Periocha  of  book  CVI.  begins : 
"Gallorum  aliquot  populi  Ambiorige  duce  rege  Eburonum 
defecerunt  " ;  Hertz  unnecessarily  brackets  rege,  which  is  both 
historically  correct  and  grammatically  necessary. 

As  for  Velleius  Paterculus,  the  generalities  of  his  text 
need  not  here  be  noticed  by  us. 

3.  Frontinus,  author  of  the    "  Strategematica,"  wrote  his 
work  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  81-96  A.D.,  because  he 
always   refers  to   the   latter  as  "  Imperator  Fl.   Domitianus 
Augustus    Germanicus,"    with   pretty   strong   praise   of   his 
wisdom  and  ingenuity  in  military  matters.     Frontinus'  illus- 
trations   of    military   art  drawn    from    Caesar's   Gallic  wars 
are  easily  identified,  and  are  substantially  faithful  to  the  origi- 
nal.    They  are  found  in  II.  3,  18;  III.  7,  2  ;  17,  6,  and  7; 
I.  1 1,  3  ;  II.  i,  16;  II.  5,  20.     One  reference  I  am  unable  to 
place,  II.  6,  3:  "C.  Caesar  Germanos  inclusos  et  ex  despe- 
ratione  fortius  pugnastes  emitti  jussit,  fugientesque  aggressus 

4.  As  for  Plutarch,  it  would  be  unfair  indeed  to  expect 
perfect  historical  accuracy  from  that  illustrator   of   human 
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character  and  champion  of  all  the  virtues.  We  do  find  gross 
slips,  e.g.  in  his  life  of  Caesar,  c.  18,  where  he  says  that  the 
Helvetians  amounted  to  300,000,  of  whom  190,000  were  fight- 
ing men.  (Caesar,  B.  G.  I.  29  :  368,000,  of  whom  92,000  bore 
arms.)  As  for  women  and  children  defending  themselves 
from  the  bulwark  of  carts,  Caesar  has  nothing  about  it. 

The  campaign  against  Ariovistus  is  given  in  c.  19.  There 
are  two  data  there  not  derivable  from  the  account  of  Caesar 
or  from  the  extant  manuscripts.  Caesar  himself  (I.  53,  2,  3) 
says  that  with  the  exception  of  a  handful  (perpauci)  the  Ger- 
mans were  overtaken  by  Caesar's  cavalry  and  slain.  But 
Plut.  Caes.  19 :  apiOpov  8e  veicpwv  fj,vpid$a$  OKTCO  yevecrOai, 
\eyovcri.  The  other  point  is  the  statement  of  Plutarch  in  the 
same  chapter  that  Caesar  pursued  the  Germans  for  four  hun- 
dred stadia  to  the  Rhine,  which  is  equivalent  to  quinquaginta, 
but  not  to  quinque  milia  passuum,  the  latter  being  the  read- 
ing of  Caesar's  manuscripts.  A  gross  inaccuracy  is  found  in 
Plutarch's  statement  that  there  were  not  less  than  170,000 
fighting  men  cooped  up  by  Caesar  in  Alesia,  whereas  the 
latter  gives  80,000  (E.G.  VII.  71,  3).  Elsewhere,  too,  we  de- 
tect slovenliness  of  reminiscence  in  Plutarch,  as  when  he  calls 
the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri  of  Caesar's  text  QvaiTrai  and  Tez^- 
Krepirai.  The  famous  motion  of  Cato  to  surrender  Caesar 
to  these  tribes  in  atonement  for  his  perfidy  is  quoted  by  Plu- 
tarch from  Tanusius  (Geminus),  a  contemporary  historian  (cf. 
Peter,  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Romanorum).  A  proof  that 
Caesar  suffered  from  reverses  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Arverni  in  52  B.C.  (Book  VII.)  KOI  Seircvvovai,  'Ap/Bepvoi,  £uj>i' 
Biov  7T/30?  /epeo  /cp€/jid/j,€vov,  ft)?  &rj  JLaiaapos  \d(f>vpov  •  o  Oeacrd- 
/Jievos  avros  varepov  e^ei^iacre  teal  TWV  <j)i\wv  KaOekelv  Ke\ev- 
owrwv  ov/c  etacrev,  lepov  fyovpevos.  This,  too,  is  derived  from 
some  other  source.  And  again,  the  surrender  of  Vercingeto- 
rix  before  Alesia  is  told  by  Plutarch  with  a  certain  detail 
greatly  exceeding  Caesar's  extraordinary  compression  (VII. 
89,  4 :  "  Vercingetorix  deditur "),  avakaftoov  rwv  oTrXwv  ra 
/cdXXio-ra  Kal  tcoo-fJLrjo-as  rov  LTTTTOV  e^TTTracraro  8ia  rwv  7rv\a)V 
KOL  Kv/c\o)  7T€pl  Tov  Kaicrapa  Ka0e£6fjLevov  e'Xa<7a?,  elra  a(f>a\d- 
TOV  LTTTTOV  Trjv  fjiev  7ravo7r\lav  aTreppiTJ/ev  /ere. 
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5.  Suetonius,  a  contemporary  of  Hadrian,  and  at  one 
time  imperial  secretary,  composed  his  Lives  of  the  Twelve 
Caesars  about  120  A.D.  The  work  of  this  important  writer 
is  justly  famous,  not  only  for  notices  of  the  most  accurate 
detail  drawn  from  the  most  reliable  and  original  sources,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  absence  of  panegyrical  exaggeration. 
Whatever  bias  there  may  be  in  Suetonius'  Caesar,  it  is  not 
favorable.  To  illustrate  :  Acute  study  of  the  Commentaries 
has  revealed  the  fact  that  Caesar,  with  consummate  skill,  has 
presented  his  conquest  as  a  series  of  unavoidable  acts,  partly 
defensive  and  partly  precautionary  in  character.  But  on  this 
score  Suetonius  speaks  with  great  bluntness  (c.  24)  :  "nee 
deinde  ulla  belli  occasione  ne  injusti  quidem  ac  periculosi 
abstinuit,  tarn  foederatis  quam  infestis  ac  feris  gentibus  ultro 
lacessitis,  adeo  ut  senatus  quondam  legates  ad  explorandum 
statum  Galliarum  mittendos  decreverit  ac  nonnulli  (Cato  scil.) 
tradendum  eum  hostibus  censuerint.  Sed,  prospere  deceden- 
tibus  rebus,  et  saepius  et  plurium  quam  quisquam  unquam 
dierum  supplicationes  impetravit."  A  notice  of  supplemen- 
tary character  refers  to  the  enlistment  of  a  regular  legion  in 
Further  Gaul.  (Caesar,  B.  G.  I.  7,  2  :  "  Provinciae  toti  quam 
maximum  potuit  militum  munerum  imperat.")  Suet.  24 : 
"  (legio  una)  conscripta  ex  Transalpinis  vocabulo  quoque  Gal- 
lico  —  Alauda  enim  appellabatur  —  quam  disciplina  cultuque 
Romano  institutam  et  ornatum  postea  universam  civitate 
donavit."  The  amount  of  annual  tribute  levied  upon  Gaul 
by  Caesar  was  given  by  Plutarch  in  his  Caesar,  25,  but  is 
lost  in  the  manuscript.  In  Suet.  54 :  "  In  Gallia  fana  tern- 
plaque  deum  donis  referta  expilavit,  urbes  diripuit  saepius 
ob  praedam  quam  ob  delictum."  This,  too,  suggests  a  con- 
temporary writer  of  Caesar's  time  bitterly  hostile  to  him. 

The  criticism  on  Caesar's  style,  uttered  by  Asinius  Pollio, 
we  may  here  pass  by ;  but  Suetonius  adds  the  following  judg- 
ment of  Pollio  as  to  the  Commentarii :  "parum  diligenter 
parumque  intcgra  veritate  composites  putat."  This  judg- 
mcnt  on  its  face  appears  as  summarized  by  Suetonius.  He 
derived  it  probably  froro  the  Historiae  of  Pollio,  that  famous, 
and,  as  Horace  (Carm.  II.  i)  calls  it,  risky  account  of  the 
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civil  war,  which,  however,  takes  as  its  starting-point,  not 
49  B.C.,  but  60  B.C.,  'the  year  in  which  the  first  Triumvirate 
was  formed.  The  inference  of  Teuffel,  therefore,  is  as 
sound  as  it  is  obvious,  viz.,  that  Pollio  treated  his  subject 
pragmatically  rather  than  in  the  annalistic  fashion,  and  that 
he  could  scarcely  forego  treating  of  the  Gallic  war  in  the 
same  fashion. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  very  definitely  that  a  young 
partisan  and  ardent  admirer  of  Caesar,  Gaius  Oppius,  wrote  a 
book  dealing  largely  with  the  splendid  and  generous  qualities 
of  his  patron ;  for  example,  relating  a  case  of  delicate  self- 
sacrifice  shown  to  this  Oppius  himself  when  the  latter  was 
ailing,  told  both  by  Plutarch  (c.  17)  and  by  Suetonius  (c.  72). 
From  Oppius,  too,  is  derived  Plutarch's  statement  (c.  17) 
that  in  that  war  (i.e.  the  Gallic)  Caesar  practised  dictating 
letters  to  two  amanuenses  at  the  same- time;  &>?  &e  "OTTTTIOS 
cfrrjo-i,  KOI  Tr\€io<nv.  It  seems  a  reasonable  inference  that 
kindred  detail  should  be  traced  to  Oppius  likewise,  e.g. 
about  the  sword  of  Caesar  kept  by  the  Arverni,  the  detailed 
narrative  of  Vercingetorix'  surrender,  to  which  we  may  ad- 
vert further  on.  From  the  same  source  perhaps  was  derived 
the  following  in  Suetonius,  c.  58  :  "  Obsessione  castrorum  in 
Germania  (i.e.  in  the  country  of  the  Nervii,  B.  G.  V.)  nuntiata 
per  stationes  hostium  Gallico  habitu  penetravit  ad  suos." 

Whether  the  following  is  of  the  same  origin  I  do  not  dare 
to  conjecture;  it  seems  intrinsically  improbable  (Suet.  67)  : 
"Diligebat  quoque  (scil.  milites  suos)  usque  adeo  ut  audita 
clade  Tituriana  barbam  capillumque  summiserit  nee  ante 
dempserit  quam  vindicasset." 

6.  Julius  Florus'  Epitome  of  Livy  was  written  about  200 
years  after  the  era  of  Augustus.  This  writer  gives  the  most 
worthless  reproduction  of  all,  allowing  his  rhetorical  pen  to 
run  away  with  him.  Thus  he  says  of  the  ships  of  the  Veneti 
(I.  45,  5)  :  "  rudes  et  informes  et  statim  naufragae  cum  rostra 
sensissent  " — whereas  Caesar  had  distinctly  stated  that  the 
Venetian  ships  were  invulnerable,  as  far  as  ramming  by 
Roman  prows  was  concerned  (III.  13,  8).  Equally  slovenly 
is  the  reference  to  the  Aquitani :  "  Aquitani,  callidum  genus, 
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in  speluncas  se  recipiebant " ;  which  blunder  may  have 
risen  from  a  confused  recollection  of  the  mines,  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  the  Aquitani  were  experts  (B.  G.  III.  21,  3). 
It  is  curious  that  so  careless  a  writer,  who  even  goes  so  far 
as  to  confound  Gergovia  with  Alesia  (§  23),  should  have  been 
quoted  by  Goeler  as  an  authority  on  the  campaign  against 
the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri,  where  he  (Florus)  substitutes  Mo- 
sella  for  Mosa.  The  reckless  bravery  of  some  Roman  legion- 
aries in  their  attack  upon  the  phalanx  of  Ariovistus  is  curi- 
ously exaggerated  by  Florus.  Parallel  citation  will  here  be 
instructive :  — 

Caesar,  B.  G.  I.  52, 5  :  "  Reperti  sunt  Flor.  I.  45,  13 :    "  Elatis  super  caput 

cotnplures  nostri,  qui  in  phalanges  in-  scutis  cum  se  testudine  barbarus  tegeret, 

silirent  et  scuta  manibus  revellerent,  et  super    ipsa  Romani  scuta  salierunt,  et 

4esuper  vulnerarent."  inde  in  jugulos  gladii  descendebant." 

Here,  probably,  Florus  and  other  readers  actually  seem  to 
have  taken  insilire  in  phalanges  as  "jumping  upon  "  ;  and  it 
is  possible  that  " et  desuper  vulnerarent"  in  Caesar's  text  is 
a  complement  of  Caesar's  narrative  added  by  some  reader 
who  derived  that  curious  meaning  from  the  words.  We  may 
therefore  possibly  be  justified  in  bracketing  these  words  with 
Dittenberger. 

In  the  winter  of  54-53  B.C.  Labienus  succeeded  in  encom- 
passing the  death  of  the  Treverian  chief  Indutiomarus,  who 
had  been  peeping  his  people  in  chronic  revolt.  Labienus 
accomplished  his  object  by  ordering  that  in  a  general  sally  all 
should  attack  Indutiomarus.  (B.  G.  V.  58,  4-5.)  Speaking  of 
Indutiomarus  and  Ambiorix  together,  Florus  writes  thus  : 
"Sed-ille  (Indutiomarus)  fortiter  a  Dolabella  summotus  est, 
hie  (Amb.)  insidiis  in  valle  dispositis  dolo  perculit"  Evi- 
dently the  rhetorician  here  again  has  contrived  an  antithesis. 
Perhaps  some  change  like  the  following  will  restore  the 
original  text :  Sed  ille  fortiter  (pugnans  ?)  dolo  Labieni  bcllo 
summotus  est,  hie  insidiis  in  valle  dispositis  dolo  (suo?) 
perrnpit. 

7.  Appian's  account  of  the  Gallic  war  has  reached  us  in 
the  shape  of  a  fragmentary  abstract.  The  only  notable  dictum 
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in  it  is  a  confirmation  of  Plutarch's  account  (c.  22)  of  Cato's 
motion  to  surrender  Caesar  to  the  Usipetes  and  Tencteri  for 
his  perfidy  :  Appianus,  e'/c  T%  KeXrt/<%  ;  28,  Kdravd  re  ev 
'Pai/jir]  ro)v  rt?  o-vyypacfreGOV  c^rjal  yv(t)/jir)v  eaevey/celv 
rot?  ftappdpois  rov  Kaiaapa  &>?  eVa^ye?  epyov  e? 
aa/jievovs  epyacrd/jievov. 

8.  Dio  Cassius'  reproduction  is  characteristic  of  that  his- 
torian. Palpable  indeed  are  his  good  faith,  his  painstaking 
reading,  his  scrupulous  accuracy  in  many  details ;  but  these 
virtues  are  marred  ;  his  interpolation  of  long  speeches  which, 
although  they  are  intended  to  be  imitations  of  the  great  Thu- 
cydides,  are  purely  the  manufacture  of  Dio  both  in  composi- 
tion and  argument.  Dio's  account  of  the  Gallic  wars  of 
Caesar  is  found  to  form  a  great  part  of  his  work  from  38,  31, 
to  40,  41.  As  the  occasion  for  inserting  one  of  his  long- 
winded  rhetorical  performances,  Dio  chose  the  famous  speech 
by  which  Caesar  (I.  40)  put  an  end  to  the  panicky  feeling  of 
his  men  before  moving  upon  Ariovistus.  Here  two  reminis- 
cences of  Thucydides  occur  in  phrases  and  terms  of  speech 
(38,  44,  4;  47>  4;  cf.  also  39,  50,  3  ;  40,  i,  2).  There  are  of 
course  many  slips  in  detail,  as  when  Ariovistus  (38,  43)  is 
called  an  Allobrogian.  The  Germans  throughout  are  called 
KfcA/rat.  The  battle  with  Ariovistus  is  told  with  spirited 
detail,  probably  mostly  drawn,  however,  from  the  sympathetic 
imagination  of  the  historian.  As  regards  the  insilire  in 
phalanges,  Dio  too  seems  to  have  conceived  it  like  Florus : 
avr'i\ovTO  rpoTTOV  nva  /cal  CKOTTTOV  avrovs. 

It  is  an  inaccurate  statement,  or  at  least  one  at  variance 
with  Caesar's  own  account,  when  Dio  says  (39,  I,  2)  that 
before  57  B.C.  a  part  of  the  Belgae  were  in  treaty  relations 
with  Rome.  Dio's  reminiscence  of  B.  G.  II.  7,  I,  is  confused 
when  he  says  that  Caesar  sent  his  light-armed  troops  and 
cavalry  by  night  to  guard  the  bridge  over  the  Axona  (it 
should  be  the  oppidum  of  Bibrax). 

The  most  arbitrary  performance  is  the  sketch  of  the  naval 
battle  with  the  Veneti  (Dio,  39,  42  sq.),  in  which  but  slight 
regard  is  paid  to  the  clear  and  precise  narrative  of  Caesar.  It 
seems  indeed  that  whereas  some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  writing 
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in  Thucydides  had  been  descriptions  of  naval  battles,  as  those 
of  Phormio  near  Naupactus,  or  of  the  Corcyraeans  and  Cor- 
inthians, or  of  the  Athenians  and  Syracusans,  the  peculiar 
ambition  of  Dio  impelled  him  to  elaborate  something  in  that 
line.  And  Dio  is  not  merely  independent  of  Caesar,  but  his 
description  is  positively  incongruous  with  Caesar's.  Caesar, 
for  example,  presents  the  device  of  the  scythes  for  cutting 
down  the  halyards  as  the  one  thing  which  overcame  the 
advantages  of  the  Celtic  fleet.  Dio  brings  in  the  scythes  as 
a  subsidiary  contrivance,  applied  near  the  end  when  the  con- 
test was  virtually  decided.  Caesar  says  that  the  hulls  of  the 
Venetian  ships  were  invulnerable  to  any  ramming  by  Roman 
beaks.  According  to  Dio,  many  of  the  Gallic  ships  were  run 
to  the  bottom,  etc. 

Caesar's  first  five  books  are  set  forth  in  pretty  even  pro- 
portion ;  but  books  VI. -VI I.  are  given  more  summarily  by 
Dio,  who  evidently  is  wearying  of  his  task.  His  reproduction 
palpably  tapers  off,  and  this  too  when  a  more  acute  reading 
of  his  author  must  have  told  him  that  the  campaign  of  52  B.C. 
and  the  rising  of  Vercingetorix  were  the  most  critical  parts 
of  the  whole  series  of  events,  as  they  are  the  most  stirring 
portion  of  the  narrative.  The  surrender  of  Vercingetorix 
(Dio,  40,  41),  it  is  true,  forms  an  exception.  He  could  have 
escaped  (not  according  to  Caesar  —  Mommsen,  too,  adopts 
Dio's  version),  but  preferred  surrendering  his  person.  The 
personal  appearance  and  the  demeanor  of  Vercingetorix  are 
again  described  with  a  detail  which  is  not  derivable  from 
Caesar's  bald  two  words,  Vercingetorix  deditur  (VII.  89,  4). 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  Oppius  was  the  common 
source  for  the  various  relators  of  this  episode.  When  Caesar 
sent  a  letter  to  Quintus  Cicero  in  the  latter's  most  critical 
stage  of  siege  at  the  hands  of  the  Nervii,  he  used  Greek  letters 
(V.  48,  4),  and  Dio  adds  the  remark  (40,  9,  3)  :  e*o>0et  Se  KCL\ 

07TOT6  T€    §1    (ITTOpprJTfOV  Ttvl    €7T6(TT€\\6,    TO    T€TCLpTOV  a€\ 

avrl  rov  /caOt'jtcovTOs  avreyypdfaiv,  6V<O5  av  ayvcoo-TCt 
TToXXot?  77  ra  ypa(f)6fjt,€va. 
9.   The  last  of  our  authors  is  Paulus  Orosius,  a  younger 
contemporary  and  prote'ge'  of  St.  Augustine.     While  it  came 
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to  pass  that  within  four  centuries  Caesar's  Commentarii  were 
taken  for  the  work  of  Suetonius  Tranquillus  (on  which  subject 
see  at  length  the  preface  of  Nipperdey),  Orosius'  reproduc- 
tion, on  the  whole,  may  be  called  the  most  faithful,  as  it  is 
the  last  of  all  those  to  whom  we  are  wont  to  assign  the  term 
classical  in  the  wider  sense.  Here  and  there  the  effect  of 
Caesar's  style  upon  his  own  is  tangible,  e.g.  VI.  7  (speaking 
of  the  Helvetian  Orgetorix)  :  "  Quo  caeteri  optimates  cor- 
repto  et  ad  mortem  coacto  cohibere  tamen  semel  animatas  in 
praedam  plebes  nequiverunt "  (facile  factu,  VI.  10).  His 
view  of  the  phalanx  of  Ariovistus  and  how  the  Roman  legion- 
aries attacked  it  agrees  on  the  whole  with  that  of  Florus  : 
"  Pugna  maxime  gravis  ex  phalange  Germanorum  fuit,  quam 
coacto  in  unum  agmine  scutisque  supra  capita  contextis  ad 
irrumpendam  Romanorum  aciem  tute  undique  praestruxerant. 
Sed  postquam  aliqui  Romanorum  militum,  agilitate  audacia- 
que  insignes,  supra  obductam  saliere  testudinem,  scutisque 
singillatim  velut  squamis  revulsis,  desuper  nudos  deprehenso- 
rum  detectorumque  humeros  perfoderunt,  territi  hostes  novo 
mortis  periculo  terribilem  dissolvere  compagem."  Orosius 
also  read  that  the  flight  of  the  Germans  to  the  Rhine  cov- 
ered "  quinquaginta  milia  passuum."  It  is  noteworthy  that 
in  winding  up  his  account,  Orosius  could  not  forbear  making 
an  allusion  to  the  latest  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  western 
Europe  when  the  Visigoths  under  Ataulph  and  other  leaders 
were  pressing  upon  southern  Gaul  —  as  they  later  settled 
even  in  Spain.  Gaul  personified  is  made  to  say,  "  Ita  me 
Romani  inclinaverunt,  ut  nee  ad  Gothos  surgam."  But  this 
was  natural,  for  a  province  could  not  fight  for  that  nation- 
ality which  it  had  long  lost. 
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III.  —  On  the  Relative  Value  of  the  Mss.  of  Terence. 
BY   ERNEST   M.   PEASE, 

PROFESSOR  IN  BOWDOIN  COLLEGE,  BRUNSWICK,  ME. 

THE  study  of  manuscripts  has  become  a  science.  The 
manuscripts  of  an  author  are  classified  into  groups  or  fam- 
ilies, from  which  are  formed  the  archetypes  of  the  families, 
and  on  this  structure  is  built  an  earlier  archetype.  The 
laws  of  heredity  apply  to  the  descent  of  Mss.  Genealogy  is 
carefully  studied.  The  oldest,  as  a  rule,  contain  the  purest 
texts,  but  there  are  possible  exceptions.  A  late  copy  may 
have  been  made  from  a  very  old  Ms.,  or  an  old  Ms.  may  be 
the  offspring  of  a  rapid  succession  and  hence  corrupt.  In  a 
large  number  of  Mss.  of  all  ages  it  is  quite  likely  that  there 
may  be  a  comparatively  late  one  of  great  value.  This  is 
more  probable  if  the  author  was  a  popular  one  in  the  time 
of  literary  activity. 

There  must  be  in  every  Ms.,  as  in  everything  else,  some- 
thing of  good.  Each  has  a  history  and  an  individuality. 
This  becomes  plain  when  we  study  the  growth  of  errors. 
Frequent  copying  —  however  well  done  —  corrupts  the  text. 
St.  Jerome  was  called  upon  to  correct  the  degenerate 
"Itala"  and  he  gave  us  the  "Vulgata."  This,  about  802 
A.D.,  again  required  official  correction.  We  can  judge  of  the 
evil  effects  of  a  single  transcription  from  a  comparison  of 
the  Medicean  Ms.  of  Cicero  ad  Fam.  with  the  copy  ascribed 
to  Petrarch.  In  the  early  centuries  there  were,  no  doubt, 
trustworthy  and  untrustworthy  editions  of  all  popular  writers. 
Quintilian,  Gellius,  Donatus,  and  the  grammarians  and  com- 
mentators mention  alternative  readings.  Even  in  our  own 
time,  —  guarded  by  the  printer's  skill,  —  we  choose  with 
care  the  edition  of  any  popular  poet  a  century  or  more  old. 

In  that  period  of  the  Empire  when  early  poetry  again 
rose  into  favor,  probably  the  scholars  wrangled  over  the  text 
of  Terence  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  modern  critics  over 
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Shakespere.  He  was  one  of  their  favorite  poets,  and  the 
language  had  shifted  about  as  much  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other.  For  the  first  two  or  three  centuries  after  the 
plays  of  Terence  were  written  the  tendency  of  scribes  and 
critics  was  to  reduce  the  language  to  the  standard  of  the  con- 
temporaneous language  both  in  form  and  style.  Then,  after 
a  brief  reaction  toward  original  purity  due  to  the  scholastic 
influence  of  the  grammarians  and  to  a  capricious  love  for  the 
archaic,  that  degenerating  tendency  was  again  in  force. 
Could  we  trace  the  descent  of  any  one  Ms.  of  Terence  from 
the  very  original  down  to  the  present  form,  we  should  find 
that  the  Ms.  had  passed  through  a  number  of  different  hands, 
each  one  of  which  had  given  it  a  peculiar  stamp. 

There  may  have  been  the  painstaking  copyist  who  unwit- 
tingly let  in  a  peculiar  class  of  errors ;  the  careless  one  who 
multiplied  the  errors  of  his  kind,  misinterpreted  abbreviations, 
left  his  omissions  and  repetitions  uncorrected  rather  than 
spoil  the  appearance  of  his  page  and  lessen  his  pay.  Then 
there  was  the  bold  emendator  who  changed  seeming  irregu- 
larities to  his  preconceived  standard  ;  his  range  may  have 
been  narrow,  and  he  dealt  with  particular  features  of  forms 
and  syntax,  or  considering  himself  a  savant  in  metre,  he 
polished  the  verse  with  inversions,  omissions,  insertions,  etc. 
Whatever  the  hands  our  Ms.  passed  through,  it  bears  the 
marks  of  its  revisers  and  has  an  individuality.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  fewer,  the  more  careful  and  conservative  the 
hands,  the  less  it  is  vitiated. 

It  was  such  a  belief  in  the  individuality  of  Mss.  that  led 
me  to  attempt  to  find  that  individuality  in  the  Mss.  of  Ter- 
ence which  Umpfenbach  has  made  accessible  in  his  critical 
edition. 

In  deciding  all  questions  of  text  that  may  arise,  editors  are 
accustomed  to  accredit  each  Ms.  or  family  of  Mss.  with  a 
certain  definite  rank  or  value,  and  it  too  often  happens  that 
the  editor  has  a  favorite  —  perhaps  his  own  discovery,  as  in 
the  case  of  Tischendorf  with  the  Sinaitic  Ms.  of  the  N.  T.  — 
which  leads  him  blindly  into  many  difficulties. 

It  is  more  reasonable  for  editors  to  ascertain  as  nearly  as 
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possible  in  what  particulars  each  Ms.  is  valuable,  and  in 
what  it  has  been  most  corrupted,  and  then  give  them  credit 
accordingly. 

Of  the  Mss.  which  Umpfenbach  considered  worthy  of  colla- 
tion, the  Bembinus  is  regarded  the  "  nobilissimus  et  antiquissi- 
mus  ; "  it  belongs  to  the  4th  or  5th  century,  and  is  written  in 
uncials  ;  throughout  the  work  it  is  designated  by  A.  Next 
in  importance  and  in  age,  as  Umpfenbach  claims,  is  the  codex 
Victorianus  (D),  which  belongs  to  the  Qth  or  loth  century,  and 
which  makes  the  extravagant  claim  of  being  written  by  Ter- 
ence himself ;  only  in  the  prologues  is  there  a  distinction  of 
verse,  though  frequently  capital  letters  are  found  in  the 
middle  of  sentences.  The  codex  Decurtatus  (G),  so  called 
from  the  condition  of  the  Ms.,  belongs  to  the  nth  or  I2th 
century,  and  is  grouped  by  Umpfenbach  with  D.  Likewise  is 
Fragmentum  Vindobonense  (V),  which  is  of  the  loth  or  nth 
century.  The  codex  Parisinus  (P)  is  the  most  important  Ms. 
of  the  third  group ;  it  belongs  to  the  Qth  or  loth  century  and 
preserves  the  metre.  From  the  same  original  as  P  is  copied 
the  Vaticanus  (C),  which  also  belongs  to  the  Qth  or  loth 
century ;  the  copy  is  not  made  by  so  good  a  scholar.  The 
Basilicanus  (B)  is  of  the  loth  century,  and  is  nothing  else 
than  a  copy  of  the  Vaticanus,  excepting  a  portion  which  ap- 
pears to  be  taken  from  the  Victorianus.  The  Ambrosianus 
(F)  is  classed  with  the  third  group,  and  belongs  to  the  loth 
century ;  it  observes  in  part  the  metrical  divisions.  The  last 
codex  of  this  class  is  the  Riccardianus  (E)  of  the  nth  cen- 
tury ;  it  makes  no  attempt  at  metrical  division. 

In  order  to  find  the  particular  excellencies  and  faults  in 
these  Mss.  of  Terence  I  have  sorted  all  the  variations  from  the 
accepted  text  of  Umpfenbach  into  such  natural  categories  as 
the  omission  of  verb,  noun,  personal  pronoun,  demonstra- 
tive pronoun,  other  kinds  of  pronouns,  and  particles  ;  the 
insertion  of  particles  and  other  words  ;  the  substitution  of  one 
word  for  another,  inverted  order,  changes  in  case,  number, 
and  gender,  in  tense,  mood,  number,  and  person  of  the  verb  ; 
changes  in  r61es,  division  of  verse,  corrupt  passages,  and 
different  spellings,  expecting  to  find  that  one  Ms.  would  have 
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the  fewest  errors  in  one  category  and  another  in  another  ;  and 
therefore  that  the  so-called  best  Mss.  would  be  shown  to  have 
the  greatest  weight  in  most  categories,  but  that  in  some  of 
the  categories  one  or  another  of  the  inferior  Mss.  would 
equal  or  excel  them.  That  this  has  been  the  result  in  a 
general  way  can  be  seen  from  the  tables  which  follow. 

TABLE  I. 

g  t  I  $ 

.111          -I 

£  *  fi  A          J5  £ 

§  i  o  §  s   1 1  rf     <  |,|i   jj^|  § ,  i 
C  ~  * 5  5 !  5 !    5 8  'I  *  I  f  *  J  J   1 1 II  a  1 

0  3      £     .2    O  £  "o  :    .         co 

|  O  I   O        J         S    1    |   S.  |  § 

1  =     *     »    *    1  I    1          1    =      3     1     |    £    §  =    =          a     s    s     s     8      I 
£  OSoSoaSoJS  S 

Ms.  o  HOH~Hc/2~UU-  P 

A   15  12  12  64  22  12  61  17  23  40  106  29  39  26  4  8  n  10  2  2  n  45 

D  12  17  10  5  5  20  10  59  35  53  88  169  77  39  32  3  6  16  18  4  5  21  68 

g"    G  15  27  14  41  19  14  75  46  44  90  175  81  76  37  3  7  17  26  2  7  28  72 

-g    P    14  16    5  7  3  15  5  50  28  39  67  104  48    5  17  3  3  15  15  4  6  27  61 

c    C   n  15    5  6  5  16  5  47  28  38  66  126  48  25  28  7  4  16  16  3  8  24  62 

W    B    13  15     6  4  3  13  6  47  29  47  76  124  54  18  21  4  6  13  16  3  7  25  70 

E   16  24  n  10  5  26  ii  77  49  55  104  161  71  37  28  5  5  15  24  4  10  30  76 

F  10  20  12  83  23  12  65  29  49  78  146  49  27  22  3  o  15  22  3  8  20  79 

A  12  20  6  ii  2  19  16  67  14  20  34  loo  14  28  28  o  2  6    5  i  4  4  12 

D  4  14  6  ii  2  19  17  54  24  36  60  160  64    7  26  5  2  18  18  4  6  8  63 

<u    G  10  17  8  12  3  23  16  66  21  43  64  169  79  26  39  4  2  19  21  5  8  18  79 

^    P  4  18  3  6  5  14  12  48  15  23  38  112  56     2  25  4  5  14  16  i  3  14  51 

§    c  3  18  3  5  4  12  17  50  14  25  39  129  51    5  29  5  4  14  17  2  6  13  57 

<  B  3  16  2  4  3  9  ii  39  15  27  42  135  52     2  26  4  4  16  16  2  4  12  51 
E  10  24  7  10  3  20  17  71  19  41  60  154  63     7  28  4  4  15  24  2  5  16  76 
F  5  16  3  7  3  13  17  51  20  32  52  130  55    9  29  5  6  13  22  2  5  13  70 

0-  A  8  26    7  ii  2  20  10  64  8  23  31  no  12  31  23  i  i  12  8  3     6  19  45 

'g  D  12  40    9  14  2  25  13  90  44  40  84  197  62  28  26  3  3  15  22  4    9  34  72 

j>  G  n  33    8  13  3  24  10  78  37  41  78  203  67  27  34  3  i  18  24  4  10  40  87 

Cu  P  8  23  n    7  o  18    4  53  42  43  85  159  70    8  17  3  8  13  25  i    4  31  78 

rt    D     5  22    5    5  2  12    7  46        30  35    65  115  76    7  ii  i  5  76524  136 

•g    G     7  21     7     8  i  16  13  57         28  33     61  in  79  43  15  2  3  5  ii  3     2    5  137 

<  P     7  18    5    7  i  13    2  40        15  20    35    67  42     i    9  i  2          4    4  4    2    4    80 

That  all  the  Mss.  do  not  show  such  distinctive  charac- 
teristics as  we  might  at  first  thought  expect,  is  largely  due 
to  the  author.  For  there  are  very  few  Latin  writers  whose 
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works  have  been  copied  and  edited  so  many  times  as  Terence. 
But  if  this  has  been  done  for  some  of  the  Mss.  so  many  times 
that  they  seem  to  have  no  particular  excellence,  this  is  as  de- 
sirable to  know  as  the  strong  and  weak  features  of  the  others. 

The  investigation  was  made  with  all  the  Mss.  in  the  Eunu- 
chus  and  Adelphoe ;  and  the  ground  covered  in  these  two 
plays  was  considered  broad  enough  upon  which  to  establish 
their  values  ;  but  wishing  to  carry  the  inquiry  further,  I  con- 
tinued the  study  of  the  leading  Mss.  A  D  G  P  through  the 
Phormio,  and  D  G  P  through  the  Andria,  A  being  almost 
entirely  wanting  in  the  latter. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  more  important  categories  indi- 
cated in  Table  I.  shows  us,  that,  in  case  of  omissions,  the 
value  of  the  different  Mss.  is  not  as  Umpfenbach  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  P  C  B,  for  instance,  have  the  fewest  variants, 
and  the  number  in  A  is  exceeded  only  by  E  and  G.  In  the 
case  of  insertions,  however,  A  is  the  most  trustworthy,  and 
next  in  value  are  P  C  B,  followed  in  order  by  F  D  G  E.  As 
errors  of  omission  come  into  a  Ms.  from  a  careless  copyist 
more  than  those  of  insertion,  we  see  that  the  text  of  A  has 
at  some  time  passed  through  the  hands  of  such  a  copyist. 

A  large  and  important  category  is  that  of  the  substitution 
of  one  word  for  another.  This  class  could  easily  have  been 
resolved  into  others,  for  in  some  cases  the  word  is  a  synonym, 
in  others  a  slight  deviation  in  the  thought  ;  in  many  in- 
stances an  entirely  different  idea  is  expressed,  and  in  still 
others  the  words  convey  no  meaning.  A  few  examples  may 
be  cited.  Eun.  287  cursitet  B  C  D  E  G  P  for  curset.  166  an- 
cillam  E  for  ancillulam.  170  tandem  E  for  tamen.  196  faxis 
A  for  fac  sis.  364  deducam  G  D  for  dncam.  This,  the 
largest  category,  shows  the  character  of  the  Mss.  more  clearly 
than  any  of  the  others.  A  has  the  fewest  errors,  and  P  C  B 
next.  Then  follow  in  order  F  E  D  G. 

In  the  case  of  inverted  order,  D  and  G  have  again  suffered 
most,  and  A  least.  This  class  of  errors  comes  into  the  text 
chiefly  through  the  attempt  to  improve  the  metre  or  where 
the  metre  is  lost  sight  of  to  establish  the  natural  order. 

The  class  of  errors  given  as  corrupt  passages  does  not 
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vitiate  the  Mss.  to  the  extent  that  the  statistics  signify,  for 
often  the  corruption  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  the  strongest 
proof  that  the  scribe  had  before  him  a  good  text.  It  shows 
the  care  with  which  the  manuscript  has  been  treated,  and 
gives  us  confidence  in  it  to  that  extent. 

In  the  smaller  categories  of  case,  number,  gender,  tense, 
mood,  etc.,  the  variants  are  more  likely  to  arise  from  the 
efforts  of  the  conscious  emendator  than  from  pure  careless- 
ness. Some  of  these  categories  are  too  small  to  place  much 
weight  upon  the  statistics.  It  should  be  noticed,  however, 
that  in  the  changes  of  the  noun,  P  is  the  best  authority,  and 
in  the  changes  of  the  verb,  that  A  is.  E  and  G  have  the 
most  variants,  and  the  other  Mss.  change  their  relative  posi- 
tion in  the  different  classes. 

An  interesting  category  is  the  interchange  of  roles.  This, 
in  connection  with  the  division  into  scenes,  deserves  more 
attention  than  has  been  given  it.  A  study  of  the  particu- 
lar instances  shows  the  partiality  of  Umpfenbach  for  his 
favorite  Mss. 

The  last  category  to  be  mentioned  is  that  of  different  spell- 
ing. It  has  but  little  weight  in  determining  the  value  of  the 
Mss.,  but,  like  the  corrupt  passages,  it  strengthens  or  weakens 
our  confidence.  In  the  list  given  I  took  notice  of  such  varia- 
tions as  in  And.  754  :  hake  G,  ahae  D,  hahahae  B  C  P,  ahak  E. 
Again,  76  E  adposuisti  C  P  (read  by  Spengel)  apposuisti  B  D 
E  G.  (The  text  holding  adposisti  after  Ritschl.)  But  I  have 
omitted  many  of  the  commoner  variations  for  which  Ump- 
fenbach's  collations  are  not  reliable.  An  estimate  of  the 
general  value  of  the  Mss.  can  be  reached  by  observing  the 
sum  of  their  variants  in  the  several  plays. 

Eun.    Phorm.    Ad.     And. 
A   394     366     305 


D 

605 

649 

495 

486 

G 

696 

674 

599 

434 

P 

425 

555 

389 

295 

C 

480 

421 

B 

484 

405 

E 

647 

529 

537  462 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  numbers  are  nearly  proportional 
in  the  different  plays ;  i.e.  A :  D  :  G,  etc.,  in  the  Eim.  very 
nearly  as  A  :  D  :  G,  etc.,  in  the  Ad.  and  other  plays  ;  that 
in  each  play  A  has  the  fewest  variants,  and  that  P,  with  its 
closely  related  Mss.,  is  next  and  far  better  than  D  and  G ; 
that  F  is  a  good  Ms.,  ranking  next  to  the  P  family,  and  that 
E  lies  between  D  and  G.  Any  one  who  has  followed  the 
investigation  thus  far  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  statistics  are 
different  from  what  we  were  led  to  expect  from  Umpfen- 
bach's  account. 

It  cannot  be  accidental  that  the  value  of  the  Mss.  corre- 
sponds so  nearly  in  the  different  plays.  No  one  would  at- 
tribute the  subordinate  positions  of  D  and  G  to  mere  chance, 
and  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  unquestionably  proper 
position  of  A.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  value  of  a  Ms. 
cannot  be  expressed  with  mathematical  exactness,  and  that  a 
Ms.  is  not  necessarily  vitiated  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
errors ;  but  statistics  such  as  the  above  give  an  overpowering 
probability  that  Umpfenbach  and  all  other  editors  of  Terence, 
—  excepting  Spengel,  who  constantly  follows  the  P  family  in 
preference  to  D  and  G,  —  have  underrated  P  and  its  allied 
Mss.  C  and  B. 

In  comparing  the  sum  of  all  the  variants  in  the  different 
plays  we  notice  that  the  numbers  run  higher  in  the  Phorm. 
and  Eun.  than  in  the  Ad.  and  And.  To  be  sure,  the  plays 
are  a  little  longer,  but  not  enough  to  account  for  the  differ- 
ence. The  reason  doubtless  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  were 
the  more  popular  plays,  and  consequently  were  more  fre- 
quently copied  and  edited.  The  same  method  would  show 
that  the  Hecyra  was  the  least  popular,  and  this  is  in  substan- 
tial agreement  with  what  Donatus  says  of  them.  This  prin- 
ciple holds  true  in  considering  the  plays  of  other  dramatists. 
Among  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  the  Plutus  exhibits  the 
most  variants,  and  is  known  to  have  been  the  most  popular. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  the  readings  of  the 
original  Mss.,  but  they  all  have  been  more  or  less  altered  by 
later  hands.  In  the  Bembinus  there  can  be  seen  correc- 
tions made  by  the  original  scribe,  by  an  early  corrector,  and 
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by  a  writer  of  about  the  I5th  century.  In  the  other  Mss. 
are  many  changes  by  a  late  hand,  and  occasionally  by  a 
second,  though  I  have  not  attempted  to  distinguish  them.  A 
study  of  these  corrections  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
variations,  shows  that  some  of  the  Mss.  have  been  improved 
and  others  injured.  The  corrections  of  the  first  writer  of  A 
are  nearly  always  accepted.  Those  of  the  "manus  antiqua" 
of  A,  found  chiefly  in  the  Eun.  (rarely  in  the  And.  and 
Heaut.)  generally  improve  the  Ms.  The  number  of  altera- 
tions of  the  "corrector  recens "  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  Mss.,  and  for  each  play  in  the  same  Ms.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table  will  be  found  the  summary  of  the  changes  made 
by  the  "  corrector  recens  "  in  the  leading  Mss. 

TABLE  II. 

Accepted  corrections.        Rejected  corrections.  Total. 


A 

D 

G 

P 

A 

D 

G 

P 

A 

D 

G   P 

.Eunuchus  . 

•  53 

69 

30 

10 

Si 

31 

24 

8 

104 

IOO 

54   18 

Adelphoe  . 

•  73 

70 

17 

27 

52 

30 

3 

18 

125 

100 

20   45 

Phormio 

.  88 

129 

20 

J3 

88 

69 

9 

24 

176 

198 

29   37 

Andria  .  . 

.  .  . 

55 

28 

13 

25 

5 

3 

80 

33   16 

214 

323 

95 

63 

191 

155 

4i 

53 

405 

^78 

136  116 

These  corrections  were  assorted  into  separate  categories, 
and  the  result  showed  that  they  improved  the  Mss.  in  some 
particulars  and  not  in  others  ;  but  most  of  the  categories 
were  too  small  to  be  of  any  value. 

The  greatest  number  of  corrections  are  found  in  A  and  D, 
and  of  the  plays  the  Phormio  has  the  most.  This  corrector 
has  not  altered  the  value  of  A  much,  i.e.  the  number  of 
accepted  changes  is  about  equal  to  those  rejected.  It  is  in 
the  cases  of  omission  and  substitution  that  he  has  decidedly 
improved  the  Ms.,  while  he  was  equally  unfortunate  in  the 
instances  of  insertion.  The  corrector  of  D  considerably 
bettered  the  Ms.,  and  strangely  enough,  in  the  case  of  omis- 
sion, nearly  every  correction  agrees  with  the  accepted  text, 
and  almost  all  of  the  attempts  at  insertion  are  wrong.  G  and 
P  have  the  fewest  corrections.  Those  in  G  are  nearly  always 
right  in  the  cases  of  omission  and  insertion,  and  more  usually 
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wrong  in  the  other  divisions.  P  is  not  much  affected  one 
way  or  the  other. 

After  considering  the  value  of  the  individual  Mss.,  let  us 
now  turn  to  their  family  relations  and  see  how  they  have 
shifted  under  the  hands  of  the  successive  investigators. 
Ritschl  (Opusc.  Ill,  281.  ff.)  was  the  first  to  attempt  a  classi- 
fication of  the  Mss.  which  we  now  have  to  deal  with,  and 
he  resolved  them  into  two  groups.  The  superior  Ms.  in  age 
and  authority  was  A.  With  a  great  deal  of  assurance  he 
placed  D  in  the  same  family,  and  thought  that  possibly  G 
should  be  grouped  with  it.  Into  the  second  family  he 
brought  all  the  other  Mss.  which  follow  the  recension  of 
Calliopius. 

Wagner  followed  Ritschl  in  connecting  D  with  A,  and 
more  emphatically  added  G  also.  They  both  regarded  D 
and  G  as  independent  of  the  Calliopian  recension.  Dziatzko 
claims  the  honor  of  separating  A  from  D  G,  and  establish- 
ing the  three  families  which  Umpfenbach  adheres  to  in  his 
edition. 

It  is  to  Umpfenbach,  however,  that  we  usually  give  the 
credit  ;  inasmuch  as  he  described  particularly  the  value  of 
the  three  families.  He  considers  A  as  separate  from  the 
others  and  forming  a  class  by  itself  —  excelling  in  authority 
as  much  as  it  precedes  in  years.  %  The  family  next  in  im- 
portance, according  to  Umpfenbach,  is  D  G,  in  which  he 
finds  traces  of  the  Calliopian  recension.  Still  it  is  much 
to  be  preferred  to  the  third  class,  —  more  strictly  the  repre- 
i^entative  of  the  Calliopian  recension,  —  because  he  believed 
its  archetype  proceeded  out  of  an  edition  formed  with  the 
help  of  the  commentaries  of  Servius  and  Priscian,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  commentary  of  Donatus  ;  and  that  there  were 
also  inserted  marginal  references  taken  from  a  Ms.  related 
to  the  Bembinus.  The  other  Mss.,  P  B  C  E  F,  are  also 
offshoots  from  the  Calliopian  recension  without  being  im- 
proved from  Donatus  or  any  early  source.  This  classification 
given  by  Umpfenbach  is  the  one  generally  followed  by  recent 
editors. 

The  most  uncertain  elements  in  the  consideration  of  these 
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family  relations  are  the  age  and  character  of  the  Calliopian 
recension.  Umpfenbach  and  those  before  him  regarded  the 
grammarian  Calliopius  a  fairly  skilful  editor  who  lived  after 
Donatus  —  perhaps  about  the  7th  century. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  first  one  to  assign  him  to  an  earlier 
date  was  Conrad  Braun,  (Quaestiones  Terentianae,  1877), 
who  would  place  his  recension  at  the  end  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury or  the  beginning  of  the  4th.  The  same  view  is  rein- 
forced by  Frid.  Leo  in  a  very  suggestive  and  scholarly  article 
in  the  Rhein.  Museum,  Vol.  XXXVIII,  (Die  Ueberliefer- 
ungsgeschichte  der  terenzischen  Komodien  und  der  Com- 
mentar  des  Donatus),  in  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that 
Calliopius  belonged  to  the  3d  century.  He  accepts  the 
classification  of  Umpfenbach,  based  on  the  difference  in  the 
order  of  the  plays,  the  method  of  distinguishing  r61es,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  text.  From  a  study  of  the  order  of 
the  plays  Leo  shows  —  as  he  thinks  conclusively  —  that 
Donatus  of  the  4th  century  based  his  commentary  on  a  Ms. 
from  the  recension  of  Calliopius,  and  that  this  Ms.  belongs 
to  the  same  class  with  D  G,  and  therefore  the  original  form 
of  the  Calliopian  recension  is  to  be  sought  in  D  G  and  not  in 
P  C  B.  The  Mss.  P  C  B,  by  their  archetype,  represent  an 
edition  of  the  original  Calliopian  recension  which  the  editor 
considered  not  strictly  a  new  edition,  but  a  working  over  of 
the  old,  therefore  he  retained  the  name  of  Calliopius  and  did 
not  add  his  own. 

This  edition  must  have  been  made  before  the  time  of  the 
decline  of  the  language,  for  it  received  many  metrical  correc- 
tions, held  the  metrical  division  of  verse  (which  is  known  to 
have  been  early  lost  for  Terence),  and  from  its  elegant  em- 
bellishments gave  evidence  of  a  living  interest  in  the  poet. 

The  illustrations  in  the  P  family  of  Mss.  are  pictures  of 
ancient  stage  customs,  and  go  back  to  an  early  date.  They 
must  be  later  than  the  time  of  Terence,  since  the  players 
wear  masks,  a  custom  not  introduced  until  later  (cf.  Diom. 
p.  489,  and  Cic.  de  Or.  III.  221),  and  not  contemplated  by 
Terence,  as  is  seen  from  Phorm.  210  and  890. 

The  illustrations  have  parallels  in  two  pictures  of  Pompeian 
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house  decoration,  one  of  which  is  taken  from  a  scene  in  the 
Andromache  of  Euripides,  and  resembles  the  Terentian  illus- 
trations in  gestures,  movement,  and  technique.  Pliny,  (H.  N. 
25,  8),  tells  us  there  were  illustrated  editions  of  the  Greek 
Drama  long  before  79  A.D.,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  was  not  true  of  the  Roman.  The  editor  of  the  Calli- 
opian  recension,  who  brought  out  the  archetype  of  the  P 
family,  must  have  taken  his  illustrations  from  a  very  old  Ms. 
He  could  not  have  taken  them  from  the  Calliopian,  for  the 
division  into  scenes  and  the  headings  of  the  scenes  differ  very 
often  from  his  edition,  and  this  would  not  happen  in  an  illus- 
trated copy.  The  editor  of  the  archetype  also  changed  the 
order  of  plays  to  that  of  the  ancient  illustrated  edition. 

In  short,  Calliopius,  in  his  edition,  freely  prepared  a  text 
according  to  a  Ms.  related  to  the  Bembinus,  but  considerably 
older.  This  edition  Donatus  followed  in  the  preparation  of 
his  commentary,  and  is  contained  in  D  G.  Still,  before  the 
decline  of  the  language,  there  was  prepared  a  new  edition  of 
the  Calliopian  recension,  with  many  text  changes,  and  this 
was  illustrated  and  arranged  according  to  a  Ms.  springing 
from  the  best  period.  Thus  Leo  leaves  it.  He  gives  to  the 
P  family  an  excellent  descent,  —  even  drawing  on  a  Ms.  ear- 
lier than  all  others  for  its  illustrations  and  order  of  plays,  — 
and  yet  never  hinting  that,  when  the  text  differed,  it  could 
have  taken  into  it  any  of  the  earlier  and  better  readings. 
He  offers  no  explanation  for  the  many  correct  readings 
which  the  P  family  retain  ;  more,  as  we  have  seen,  than  the 
D  G  family.  He  does  not  enter  into  any  consideration  of 
text,  but  allows  that  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  Sydow  in  a 
dissertation  entitled  De  fide  librorum  Terentianorum  ea 
Calliopii  recensione  ductorum,  Berlin,  1878,  which  props  up 
the  arguments  of  Umpfenbach  in  maintaining  the  superiority 
of  D  G  over  the  P  family. 

Thus  the  entire  article  of  Leo  admirably  explains  the  ex- 
cellence which  we  have  found  to  exist  in  the  P  family  ;  and  if 
it  seems  that  his  argument  in  places  hangs  by  a  slender 
thread,  still  it  does  not  depend  upon  so  many  presuppositions 
as  the  reasoning  of  Umpfenbach. 
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With  the  statistics  at  hand,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
find  out  the  strength  of  these  family  ties.  An  investigation 
made  in  the  Adelphoe  shows  that  A  has  206  variations  from 
the  accepted  text  that  are  peculiar  to  itself,  D  116,  G.  217,  P 
43,  C  42,  B  17,  E  119,  F  67;  i.e.  A,  which  is  a  class  by 
itself,  has  206  peculiar  readings,  and  the  other  Mss.  differ 
from  the  Mss.  of  their  families,  as  well  as  others,  the  given 
number  of  times.  The  number  of  variants  that  crept  into 
the  archetype  of  all  the  Mss.  —  i.e.  are  common  to  A  P  C  B 
E  F  D  G  —  is  41.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  of 
these  came  in  later,  the  different  Mss.  by  chance  suffering 
the  same  change.  The  number  that  came  into  the  archetype 
of  the  P  and  D  families  is  134 ;  of  the  P  family  65  ;  of  the  D 
family  80.  E  and  F,  which,  we  shall  see,  are  not  closely 
bound  to  the  P  family,  stand  alone  14  times. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  greatest  change  affected  the  arche- 
type of  the  P  and  D  families,  and  was  very  possibly  the  work 
of  Calliopius. 

The  above  figures  show  how  many  times  each  group  stands 
apart  from  all  other  Mss.  ;  but  in  many  instances  each  group 
has  one  or  more  of  the  other  Mss.  agreeing  with  it.  There- 
fore D  and  G  are  found  together  (sometimes  alone,  and  some- 
times with  other  Mss.)  275  times,  P  C  B  E  F  259,  P  C  B  289, 
two  of  the  P  family  342,  E  F  310,  A  277.  These  figures  (and 
the  first  list  also)  show  that  the  P  family  is  more  closely 
bound  together,  has  suffered  less  from  errors  creeping  into  the 
individual  Mss.,  than  D  G.  E  and  F  frequently  break  loose 
from  their  family,  especially  E,  which  is  the  later  and  poorer 
Ms.  Thus  E  D  G  have  15  variants  peculiar  to  themselves, 
E  D  5,  EG  12,  EPCB2,  EPo;  F  D  G  have  6,  F  D  2,  F  G  2, 
F  P  C  B  7,  F  P  10.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  these  figures 
alone,  we  would  think  that  E  was  more  closely  related  to  the 
D  family  and  F  to  the  P  family  ;  but  to  get  at  the  matter  from 
another  point  of  view,  it  seems  that  E  comes  a  little  nearer 
the  P  family.  Thus  E  D  G  are  found  in  agreement,  either 
alone  or  with  other  Mss.,  216  times,  E  D  228,  E  G  227, 
E  P  C  B  263,  E  P  272.  In  the  same  manner  F  D  G  are 
found  together  202  times,  F  D  222,  F  G  215,  F  P  C  B  246, 
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F  P  268.  A  is  found  alone  with  D  G  in  4  variants,  with 
P  C  B  E  F  in  i,  with  F  C  B  in  3,  with  P  in  4,  with  D  in  2,  with 
G  in  5,  with  E  F  in  none.  A  is  found  with  D  G  (with  or  with- 
out others)  47  times,  with  P  C  B  E  F  42,  with  P  C  B  47,  with 
P  54,  with  D  50,  with  G  52  ;  i.e.  A  agrees  oftener  with  the  P 
family  than  with  the  D  family,  and  unites  with  P  oftener  than 
either  D  or  G. 

In  summarizing  the  chief  points  of  excellence  in  the  two 
minor  families,  we  find  that  in  age  D  and  P  are  about  equal ; 
that  more  changes  had  been  made  in  the  archetype  of  the  D 
family  than  in  the  archetype  of  the  P  family,  and  also  that 
more  afterwards  came  into  its  individual  Mss.  ;  that  the  order 
of  plays  in  D  and  G  is  alphabetical,  while  in  the  other  family 
it  is  for  the  most  part  chronological ;  that  D  and  G  distin- 
guish the  characters  in  the  plays  by  Greek  letters  —  a  method 
undoubtedly  old,  and  found  in  the  Bembinus  and  the  Vetus 
of  Plautus.  On  the  other  hand  the  P  family  represents  a  very 
old  custom  in  retaining  the  illustrations,  and  in  preserving 
the  metre. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  by  adopting  Umpfenbach's 
text  as  a  standard,  all  the  numerical  results  in  this  paper  are 
more  unfavorable  to  P  and  its  family  than  would  have  been 
the  case,  if  Umpfenbach  had  not  everywhere  preferred  the 
readings  of  the  other  Mss. 
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IV.  —  Conditional  Sentences  in  Aisckylos. 
BY  EDWARD    B.  CLAPP, 

PROFESSOR   IN   ILLINOIS   COLLEGE,    JACKSONVILLE,   ILL. 

THE  object  of  this  paper  is  a  simple  one.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  theorize  upon  hypothetical  expression  in  general, 
or  even  to  advocate  special  views  of  the  structure  of  the 
Greek  condition  ;  but  merely  to  give  an  accurate  account  of 
the  actual  usage  of  the  poet  whose  writings  form  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  discussion.  It  is  hoped  that  the  facts  collected 
may  be  of  use  in  swelling  the  total  of  evidence  which  shall 
finally  settle  some  of  the  difficult  grammatical  questions  which 
are  not  yet  satisfactorily  decided. 

Professor  Goodwin  has  truly  said  :  "  He  who  imagines  that 
every  important  principle  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax  is  as 
well  understood  and  as  clearly  defined  as  the  rules  for  addi- 
tion and  multiplication  in  Arithmetic  has  not  yet  begun  to 
learn."  In  the  minute  examination  of  Greek  usage  which 
alone  can  finally  establish  these  principles  upon  a  solid  basis, 
there  are  few  writers  of  more  importance  than  Aischylos. 
He  wrote  in  an  age  when  the  Attic  dialect  had  not  yet 
crystallized  into  all  the  regularity  of  form  which  it  reached 
under  the  influence  of  his  successors.  His  style  resembles 
that  of  Pindar  in  exhibiting,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  certain 
transitional  forms,  and  traces  of  Homeric  usage,  which  disap- 
pear still  more  completely  in  the  Greek  of  Sophokles  and 
Euripides.  It  should  be  stated,  however,  at  the  outset,  that 
the  usage  of  Aischylos  will  be  found  to  conform,  with  reason- 
able closeness,  to  the  rules  of  Attic  syntax,  as  laid  down  in 
the  standard  treatises.  As  a  basis  for  the  discussion  the 
writer  has  examined  all  the  conditional  sentences  which  are 
found  in  the  extant  plays,  as  well  as  those  in  the  fragments 
included  in  the  Paris  edition  (Ahrens)  of  1877.  The  text  of 
the  plays  followed  is  that  of  Paley's  fourth  London  edition 
(1879)  unless  otherwise*  stated.  The  fragments  are  quoted 
as  numbered  in  the  Paris  edition. 
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As  hinted  above,  Aischylos  occupies  a  middle  ground,  in 
the  structure  of  his  conditional  sentences,  between  the  wealth 
of  variety  exhibited  by  the  Homeric  poems,  and  the  more 
sharply  defined  forms  of  the  later  Attic  writers ;  though  he 
stands  naturally  in  much  closer  connection  with  the  latter 
class.  No  scheme  of  division  yet  proposed  can  be  made  to 
embrace  all  the  varieties  of  his  usage,  but  it  will  be  conven- 
ient to  assume,  as  a  starting-point,  the  four  classes  recognized 
by  Professor  Gildersleeve,1  designated  respectively  by  the 
terms  "Logical,"  "  Anticipatory,"  "Ideal,"  and  "Unreal,"  as 
well  as  the  two  special  forms  for  expressing  a  generic  sup- 
position, according  as  the  conclusion  represents  indefinite 
frequency  in  present,  or  in  past,  time.  But  besides  these 
sentences  with  a  regular  protasis  introduced  by  a  word 
meaning  if,  it  has  seemed  necessary  to  include  in  our 
observation  those  relative  sentences  in  which  the  relative 
pronoun  or  adverb  refers  to  an  indefinite  antecedent,  since  it 
is  agreed  that  these  show  the  same  general  structure  as  pure 
conditionals.  It  has  also  been  thought  best  to  add  a  brief 
notice  of  those  participles  which  are  plainly  conditional  in 
force,  as  well  as  an  enumeration  of  the  cases  of  the  so-called 
"potential"  optative  and  "potential"  indicative. 


A  "logical"  condition  may  refer  to  either  past,  present,  or 
future  time,  and  is  expressed  by  el  with  the  indicative  mood. 
It  conveys  no  idea  of  probability  or  improbability,  but  merely 
states  that  the  given  conclusion  necessarily  follows  upon  the 
given  condition.  This  form  deals  with  facts  rather  than  with 
theories  or  possibilities,  so  much  so  that  el  sometimes  seems 
to  lose  its  conditional  force  altogether,  and  to  be  nearly 
equivalent  to  since.  This  use  is  too  familiar  to  need  illus- 
tration, and  is  not  uncommon  in  Aischylos.  Its  pointed 
directness  of  meaning  makes  it  peculiarly  appropriate  for 
use  in  argument,  whence  this  form  has  derived  its  name 
of  "logical." 

1  Studies  in  Pindaric  Syntax,  p.  i.     (Am.  J.  Phil.,  Vol.  III.,  No.  12.) 
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Logical  conditions  are  comparatively  very  numerous  in 
Aischylos,  more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  his  pure  conditional 
sentences  belonging  to  this  class.  Comparing  Aischylos 
with  other  writers  on  this  point,  we  find  that  in  Pindar, 
according  to  Professor  Gildersleeve,  the  proportion  of  logical 
conditions  is  still  greater,  amounting  to  almost  66  per  cent. 
In  more  than  100  consecutive  conditions  counted  by  the 
writer  in  the  Odyssey,  only  41  per  cent  were  logical ;  while 
a  similar  experiment  with  Sophokles  gave  a  result  of  54  per 
cent,  or  decidedly  less  than  in  Aischylos.  We  thus  see  that 
Aischylos,  in  this  feature  of  his  style,  stands  much  nearer  to 
the  matter-of-fact  directness  of  Pindar  than  to  the  ease  and 
exuberance  of  the  Homeric  diction.  Of  these  logical  condi- 
tions, 96  in  number,  59  have  the  verb  of  the  protasis  in  the 
present  tense.  The  present  tense  is  also  by  far  the  most 
frequent  in  the  apodosis.  The  imperative,  and  the  optative 
with  av,  occur  frequently  in  the  apodosis,  but  by  no  means 
so  often  as  the  present  indicative. 

The  use  of  the  future  requires  special  notice.  In  24  of  the 
logical  protases,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  whole,  the  verb  is  in  the 
future  indicative,  and  the  question  naturally  arises  how  these 
conditions  differ  in  meaning  from  the  anticipatory  form  ex- 
pressed by  lav  with  the  subjunctive.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  difference  between  the  present  or  aorist  subjunctive, 
in  protasis,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  future  indicative,  on  the 
other  hand,  must  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  disregards  the 
distinction  between  continuous  and  momentary  action  which 
the  subjunctive  mood  allows.  From  this  fact  there  is  deduced 
the  following  answer  to  the  question  raised  above:  "The 
neglect  of  this  distinction,  in  el  with  the  future  indicative, 
shows  a  certain  coldness,  a  certain  indifference  ;  and  this, 
added  to  the  general  rigor  of  the  logical  condition,  which 
faces  fact  in  all  its  grimness,  gives  a  stern,  minatory,  pro- 
phetic tone  to  the  future  indicative,  which  commentators  and 
grammarians  have  noticed,  but  noticed  only  in  passing,  and 
noticed  without  attempting  to  account  for  it."  :  It  will  be 

1  "  On  ft  with  the  future  indicative  and  &?  with  the  subjunctive."  (Trans.  Am. 
Phil.  Assoc.,  Vol.  VII,  1876,  p.  9.) 
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interesting  to  examine  the  cases  in  which  Aischylos  uses  the 
logical  future,  and  notice  how  far  the  theory  just  stated  is 
supported  by  the  facts  discovered.  The  writer  quoted  leaves 
the  fragments  out  of  view  altogether,  and  also  does  not  men- 
tion the  case,  Sept.  98,  where  a  future  verb  is  plainly  to  be 
supplied,  though  a  similar  case,  Sup.  505,  is  included  in  his 
list.  This  reduces  the  number  of  logical  futures  in  his  enu- 
meration to  22.  Of  these,  11  (Sup.  455,  466,  468,  880,  901, 
Pr.  320,  Per.  371,  Sept.  183,  Ag.  1026,  Cho.  562,  Eum.  567) 
are  described  as  minatory  in  tone.  But  in  several  of  the 
cases  this  meaning  is  not  plainly  apparent  to  the  present 
writer.  For  example,  in  Sup.  468  ff.  the  king  says  to  the 
Danaids,  who  ask  his  protection, 

ei  8'  av#*  6/xai/xois  7rai<rtv  Aiyvrrrou  <riQev 
a-TaOds  Trpo  ret^ewv  Sia  /xa^s  $£<*>  re'Aovs, 
ov^t  TavaAa)/xa  yc'yvcTcu  mKpov  ; 


In  these  words  he  is  far  from  threatening  the  suppliants. 
He  is  merely  appealing  to  their  reason  to  consider  the  conse- 
quences, to  himself  and  his  country,  if  he  takes  up  arms  in 
their  behalf.  So  in  Cho.  562,  Sup.  901,  the  threatening  idea 
is  by  no  means  prominent  (contrast  Sup.  880,  where  it  is 
unmistakable),  while  even  in  Ag.  1026,  Eum.  567,  it  is  no 
more  prominent  than  in  several  cases  where  eav  and  the  sub- 
junctive mood  are  used,  e.g.  Sup.  606,  Pr.  1035,  Ag.  1397. 
This  reduces  the  number  of  cases  which  are  plainly  and 
strongly  minatory  to  six.  Of  the  13  remaining  logical  fu- 
tures Per.  359  is  a  warning,  and  Frag.  283  appears  to  be  a 
threat,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  in  the  absence  of  a  fuller 
context.  In  eight  cases  (Sept.  98,  614,  Ag.  200,  1220,  1309, 
Cho.  174,  265,  Eum.  469)  the  future  expresses  merely  present 
intention,  probability,  or  necessity.  In  the  other  five  cases 
(Sup.  468,  505,  Cho.  562,  670,  762),  we  have  nothing  but 
simple  future  conditions  such  as  could  apparently  be  equally 
well  expressed  by  eav  and  the  subjunctive. 

To  recapitulate  briefly,  six  cases  are  plainly  minatory,  five 
cases  are  more  or  less  tinged  with  the  same  idea,  and  13  cases 
do  not  show  a  trace  of  it.  So  far  as  the  usage  of  Aischylos 
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is  concerned,  then,  we  cannot  advance  much  beyond  the  rule 
of  Professor  Goodwin,1  who  considers  the  future  indicative 
with  e*'  as  only  a  way  of  expressing  "  more  vividly  "  precisely 
the  same  idea  conveyed  by  eav  with  the  subjunctive;  except 
in  cases  where  the  former  may  be  translated  is  to  or  must. 
It  should  be  stated,  however,  that  the  writer  quoted  above 
admits  that  the  induction  is  not  so  wide  as  could  be  de- 
sired, in  the  case  of  Aischylos  ;  and  also  clearly  recognizes 
the  meaning  is  to  as  a  common  one  in  these  cases.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  need  not  be  disputed  that  the  greater  vague- 
ness of  the  future  indicative,  in  point  of  duration,  may  make 
it  peculiarly  appropriate  for  solemn  warning  and  threat.  We 
will  only  add,  if  an  Homeric  instance  may  be  cited,  that  in 
the  familiar  passage,  A  135  ff.,  the  first,  or  favorable,  alterna- 
tive is  expressed  by  el  with  the  future  indicative,  el  Scocrovo-i, 
while  the  second  alternative,  accompanied  by  the  threat,  is 
el  Se  Are  pr)  BMCDCTLV,  or  precisely  contrary  to  what  we  should 
expect.  But  we  are  at  present  concerned  only  with  what  can 
be  learned  from  the  usage  of  Aischylos. 

The  logical  condition  in  Aischylos  almost  always  refers  to 
a  particular  occurrence,  only  two  cases,  Ag.  1299  (?)  and  Cho. 
743,  being  plainly  generic. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  logical  conditions,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  tense  of  the  protasis  :  — 

1.  Protasis  et  with  pres.  ind.  —  Sup.  56,   72,  182,  361,  381,  758, 
937  (to  be  supplied),  Pr.  204,  351,  353,  625,  701,  782,  784  (to  be 
supplied),  835    (to  be  supplied),  838,  854,  999   (to  be  supplied), 
1009,  Per.  297,  633,  796,  799,  Sept.  442,  Ag.  155,  161,  329,  654,  659, 
816,  917,  1017,  1027,  1055,  1210,  1267,  1279  (to  be  supplied),  1299 
(text   doubtful;    see    anticipatory   conditions),    1311,    1374,    1639, 
Cho.  97,  195,  215  (to  be  supplied),  290  (2  perf.  =  pres.),  490,  513, 
561,  643,  655,  659,  743,  Eum.  31  (to  be  supplied),  210,  282,  417, 
448,  845,  847.  (59) 

2.  Protasis  d  with  fut.  ind.  —  Sup.  455,  466,  468,  505  (to  be  sup- 
plied), 880,  901,  Pr.  320,  Per.  359,  371  (opt.  by  ind.  disc.),  Sept. 
08  (to  be  supplied),  183,  614,  Ag.  200,  1026,  1220,  1309,  Cho.  174, 
265,  562,  670,  762,  Eum.  469,  567,  Frag.  283.  (24) 

1  Moods  and  Tenses,  pp.  93,  103. 
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3.  Protasis  ci  with  perf.  ind.  —  Sup.  993,  Pr.  840,  Per.  160,  Ag. 

29-  (4) 

4.  Protasis  «  with  imp.  ind.  —  Sup.  338,  Ag.  839,  Cho.  534.      (3) 

5.  Protasis  el  with  aor.  ind.  —  Per.  219,  Ag.  503  (to  be  supplied), 
907  (to  be  supplied),  1108  (to  be  supplied),  Eum.  259.  (5) 

6.  Protasis  ei  with  plup.  ind.  —  Cho.  190.  (i) 


II. 

Professor  Gildersleeve,  following  Baumlein,1  divides  the 
"  anticipatory  "  conditionals  into  particular  and  general.  In 
the  present  discussion,  however,  the  generic  conditions  will 
be  considered  as  a  class  by  themselves,  as  the  different  forms 
of  their  apodoses  would  certainly  justify  us  in  doing.  In  the 
anticipatory  condition  the  protasis  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 
usually  with  edv,  but  sometimes,  as  we  shall  see,  with  el.  The 
apodosis  may  be  of  a  variety  of  forms,  all  of  which  are  future 
in  meaning.  The  most  common  of  these  are  the  future  indic- 
ative and  the  imperative.  The  only  idea  which  can  be  said 
to  be  invariably  expressed  by  this  form  is  that  of  futurity. 
This  class  of  conditions  is  by  no  means  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Aischylos,  including  only  nine  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
With  these  cases,  15  in  number,  may  conveniently  be  classed 
the  three  instances  (Sup.  144,  Cho.  297,  475)  of  el  Se  pr)  in 
protasis,  with  verb  omitted,  as  the  apodosis  in  each  of  these 
cases  is  a  future.  The  present  subjunctive  occurs  with  about 
the  same  frequency  as  the  aorist,  in  protasis,  while  in  apodo- 
sis the  future  indicative  outnumbers  all  other  forms  together. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  same  severe  and  threaten- 
ing tone  which  has  been  referred  to  as  ascribed  to  the 
future  indicative,  in  protasis,  may  be  detected  in  many  of 
these  cases  also.  In  Sup.  606,  Pr.  685,  1035,  Sept.  1030,  Ag. 
1397,  and  in  all  the  cases  of  el  Be  fj,rj>  it  is  plainly  discernible. 
These  five  cases  may  be  taken  as  an  additional  evidence  that 
it  would  not  be  safe,  so  far  as  Aischylos  is  concerned,  to 
rd  that  tone  as  belonging  especially  to  the  logical  future. 
The  cases  of  el  Be  w  do  not  bear  upon  this  point  in  either 

1  Untersuchungen  Uber  die  griechische  Modi,  p.  208. 
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direction,  as  the  verb  of  the  protasis  is  not  expressed  at  all ; 
these  words,  as  is  often  remarked,  having  developed  into  a 
mere  formula  for  the  alternative,  until  the  writer  who  used 
them  became  unconscious  what  verb  should  be  supplied.  Its 
apodosis  is  in  Aischylos  always  the  future  indicative. 

Side  by  side  with  the  10  cases  of  what  may  be  called  the 
regular  form  of  the  anticipatory  condition  we  find  five  other 
cases  (Sup.  86,  394,  Per.  787,  Ag.  1299,  Eum.  225)  where  the 
verb  is  still  in  the  subjunctive,  but  where  the  conjunction 
which  introduces  it  is  a  simple  et  in  place  of  edv.  This  is  so 
rare  a  construction  in  Attic  Greek  as  to  call  for  special  atten- 
tion. On  these  five  cases  alone  it  would  be  difficult  to  build 
any  safe  theory  regarding  the  intention  which  our  poet  may 
have  had  in  the  use  of  this  form  of  protasis.  But  there  are 
also  several  instances  (Sup.  116,  Sept.  328,  816,  Ag.  740, 
Eum.  202,  322,  631)  of  the  analogous  use  of  a  relative  pronoun 
or  adverb  without  av  introducing  the  subjunctive  ;  and  by 
combining  these  two  classes  in  our  observation  it  may  be 
possible  to  approach  a  generalization.  It  is  well  known  that 
this  use  of  el  with  the  subjunctive  is  of  very  ancient  date  in 
Greek  literature,  and  that  it  gradually  disappeared  in  the  later 
writers.  In  the  Homeric  poems  the  subjunctive  is  introduced 
by  el  much  oftener  than  by  el  /cev  or  el  av,  and  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  the  former  is  invariably  preferred  in  gen- 
eral conditions.1  Pindar  uses  only  el  with  the  conditional  sub- 
junctive, and  always  in  the  generic  sense.2  The  construction 
is  also  occasionally  found  in  Sophokles,  where  the  generic 
signification  seems  to  be  less  common.  In  O.  K.  1442,  for  ex- 
ample, the  meaning  is  specific,  but  in  O.  T.  1230  it  is  generic. 
In  Attic  prose  this  construction  is  exceedingly  rare.  If  now 
we  examine  carefully  each  case  occurring  in  Aischylos,  we 
ind  that  in  nine  (Sup.  86,  116,  Sept.  328,  Ag.  740,  1299, 
Eum.  202,  225,  320,  631)  the  condition  is  certainly  generic,, 
while  in  two  of  the  other  three  (Sup.  394,  Pers.  786),  the 
generic  idea  is  by  no  means  out  of  the  question,  but  can 
easily  be  conceived  of  as  present  in  the  poet's  mind.  We 

1  Seymour,  Introd.  to  Lang,  and  Verse  of  Homer,  p.  25. 

2  Gildersleeve,  Studies  in  Pindaric  Syntax,  p.  8.    (Am.  J.  Phil.,  Vol.  III.,  No.  12.) 
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may  conclude,  then,  with  reasonable  certainty,  that  when 
Aischylos  used  d  with  the  subjunctive,  or  a  relative  word 
without  av  with  the  same  mood,  he  was  under  the  influence 
of  Homeric  usage,  and  felt  that  this  construction  was  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  the  expression  of  a  generic,  in  distinc- 
tion from  a  particular,  condition. 

The  list  of  anticipatory  conditions  is  as  follows :  — 

1.  Protasis  tav  with  pres.  subj.  —  Pr.  334,  685  (changed  to  et  with 
opt.  by  ind.  disc.),  Sept.  1030,  Ag.  1397,  1645,  Sup.  606.  (6) 

2.  Protasis  cav  with  aor.  subj.  —  Pr.  1035,  Per.  531,  Sept.  231, 
Cho.  984  (text  doubtful).  (4) 

3.  Protasis  €i  with  pres.  subj.  —  Per.  787,  Ag.  1299  (text  doubt- 
fal).  •  (2) 

4.  Protasis  ei  with  aor.  subj.  —  Sup.  86,  394,  Eum.  225.  (3) 

5.  ei  &  w  —  Sup.  144,  Cho.  297,  475.  (3) 

III. 

The  "  ideal "  condition  is  expressed  by  el  with  the  opta- 
tive. Its  apodosis  may  be  of  a  variety  of  forms,  but  the 
favorite  conclusion,  both  in  Aischylos  and  in  the  other  Attic 
writers  is  the  optative  with  av.  Aischylos  uses  ideal  con- 
ditions with  considerable  frequency,  the  cases  numbering  30, 
or  19  per  cent  of  his  pure  conditional  sentences.  Of  these, 
1 6  show  the  present  optative.  The  ordinary  form  of  the  apo- 
dosis occurs  19  times.  As  is  well  known  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  grammarians  as  to  the  exact  relation  in 
meaning  between  this  form  of  sentence  and  the  anticipatory 
subjunctive  with  iav.  Both  kinds  of  condition  refer  to  future 
time,  and  Professor  Goodwin  argues  that  the  only  difference 
between  them  is  that  the  subjunctive  brings  the  contingency 
"  more  vividly  "  before  the  mind  than  the  optative,  and  that, 
beyond  this,  they  could  be  used  interchangeably.  This  view 
was  opposed  by  many  scholars,  among  others  by  the  late 
Professor  Morris,1  who  held  to  the  view  that  the  optative 
implies  a  less  degree  of  probability  than  the  subjunctive. 
It  has  been  felt  that  the  optative  is  the  "  condition  of  fancy," 

1  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Assoc.,  Vol.  VI.,  1875. 
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that  "there  is  often  an  element  of  wish,  for  or  against,  of 
hope  or  fear,"  even  by  those  who  admit  that  the  difference 
in  respect  to  probability  and  practicability  is  more  or  less 
foreign.  Examining  the  usage  of  Aischylos  on  this  point, 
we  notice  to  begin  with  that  he  never  uses  the  anticipatory 
condition  to  express  an  impossibility,  or  even  a  striking 
improbability.  Every  case  of  the  subjunctive  with  €av  points 
to  a  possibility  which  is  by  no  means  unlikely  to  be  realized. 
After  mentioning  this,  by  way  of  preface,  let  us  examine  the 
significance  of  the  ideal  conditions  somewhat  more  minutely. 
We  find  that  in  10  cases  (Sap.  734,  Per.  236,  528,  Sept.  4, 
389,  545,  Ag.  37,  338,  903,  1637),  there  is  a  strongly 
implied  wish  that  the  condition  may  be  fulfilled.  In  six 
cases,  on  the  other  hand  (Sup.  680,  710,  Pr.  1000,  Sept.  5, 
Ag.  336,  756),  the  wish  is  just  as  plainly  opposed  to  the 
fulfilment.  We  have  then  16  cases,  or  about  one-half  of  the 
whole,  in  which  the  idea  is  conspicuous  of  a  fulfilment  being 
either  desired  or  dreaded.  We  may  add  that  Sup.  902  is 
strongly  threatening  in  tone.  If  now  we  attempt  a  rough 
classification  of  the  13  remaining  cases,  we  find  that  in  three 
the  realization  may  be  regarded  as  probable,  in  two  as  im- 
probable, while  in  the  rest  no  leaning  in  either  direction  can 
be  detected.  In  short,  the  attempt  to  develop  a  rule  for  the 
signification  of  this  form  of  condition,  from  the  usage  of 
Aischylos,  may  be  said  to  end  in  failure.  We  can  find  safe 
ground  only  by  retiring  to  our  former  position,  and  resting 
content  with  the  assertion  that  the  ideal  condition  in 
Aischylos  is  future  in  time,  and  conveys  no  assumption 
either  for  or  against  its  realization.  As  far  as  our  author,  at 
least,  is  concerned,  we  must  follow  the  conservative  state- 
ment of  Kriiger,1  that  in  this  form  "  der  redende  will  iiber  die 
bedingung  und  ihre  folge  seine  subjective  ungewissheit  aus- 
driicken."  It  should,  perhaps,  be  added  that  the  statement 
above  does  not  include  those  cases  of  the  optative  with  et 
which  express  indefinite  frequency  in  past  time.  The  few 
examples  of  this  kind  are  noticed  below,  when  the  general 
conditions  are  touched  upon. 

1  Griechische  Sprachlehre,  54.  II. 
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The  list  of  ideal  conditions  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Protasis  d  with  pres.  opt.  —  Sup.  710,  734,  Pr.  449  (to  be  sup- 
plied), 1000,  Per.  431,  528,  786,  Sept.  680,  Ag.  538,  546,  903,  1009, 
1016,  1365,  Eum.  398,  Frag.  338.  (16) 

2.  Prot.  d  with  aor.  opt.  —  Sup.  902,  918,  Per.  236  (to  be  sup- 
plied), Sept.  4,  5,  398  (bis),  545,  Ag.  37,  336,  338,  856,  1637,  Eum. 
445  (ind-  disc.).  (14) 

IV. 

The  "unreal"  condition  is  expressed  by  el  with  a  secondary 
tense  of  the  indicative.  Its  conclusion  is  commonly  in  one 
of  the  same  tenses  with  av.  It  carries  with  it  the  assumption 
that  the  condition  is,  or  was,  unfulfilled.  This  is  a  rare  form 
in  Aischylos,  only  1 1  cases  being  found  in  his  extant  works. 
In  seven  cases  the  protasis  is  in  the  imperfect  tense,  in  three 
in  the  aorist,  and  in  one  in  the  pluperfect.  Of  the  protases 
in  the  imperfect  tense  the  opposing  reality  is  present  in  the 
case  of  three,  while  in  the  four  remaining  it  is  an  enduring 
or  repeated  fact  in  the  past.  In  the  case  of  the  four  aorist 
protases  it  is  always  a  past  reality  which  is  suggested ;  while 
in  Ag.  842,  the  only  pluperfect  protasis,  el  8'  rjv  reOvij/caxf,  it 
is  the  completed  perfect  redvrjKe.  In  Sup.  241  we  have  an 
example  of  the  omission  of  av  in  an  apodosis  of  this  form. 
This  usage  is  a  common  one  in  most  of  the  Attic  writers  and 
requires  no  special  remark.  In  Ag.  908, 

TL  8*  av  SOKCI  <roi  Ilpta/xos  d  ra8'  Tjfvixrev, 

the  apodosis  is  not  fully  expressed,  but  we  may  supply  with- 
out hesitation  the  infinitive  Spdaat,  av.  We  leave  this  form 
of  condition  without  further  comment,  as  the  few  cases  which 
can  be  recorded  prevent  no  questions  of  special  interest  or 
difficulty. 

The  list  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Protasis  d  with  imp.  ind.  —  Sup.  241,  284,  Sept.  659,  Ag.  839, 
993,  1172,  1366.  (7) 

2.  Protasis  d  with  aor  ind.  —  Sept.  1019,  Ag.  908,  909  (supplied 
from  preceding).  (3) 

3.  Protasis  d  with  plup.  ind.  — Ag.  842.  (0 
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V. 

Of  the  pure  conditional  sentences  in  Aischylos  only  seven 
are  certainly  generic.  A  condition  may  be  said  to  be  cer- 
tainly generic  when  it  plainly  refers  to  any  one  of  a  class,  or 
series,  of  possibilities,  and  when  its  apodosis  is  in  one  of  the 
tenses  of  repeated  action.  In  the  ordinary  Attic  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  Plato  the  protasis  of  a  present  general  condition  is 
expressed  by  the  subjunctive  with  eai>,  the  past  general  pro- 
tasis by  the  optative  with  ei.  But  it  is  soon  perceived,  on  an 
inspection  of  the  general  conditions  of  Aischylos,  that  he 
uses  the  simple  ei  more  frequently  than  eai>,  even  in  present 
general  conditions.  These  three  cases  (Sup.  86,  Ag.  1299, 
Eum.  225)  of  ei  with  the  subjunctive  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed uncler  the  anticipatory  subjunctive.  In  Ag.  1299  the 
text  is  doubtful,  but  the  analogy  of  the  other  cases,  as  well 
as  its  close  resemblance  to  the  Ms.  reading,  leads  us  to  prefer 
the  subjunctive.  The  one  certain  case  of  a  generic  condition 
expressed  by  the  indicative,  Cho.  743,  was  included  also  in 
the  list  of  logical  conditions.  The  two  cases  of  eav  (^v)  with 
the  subjunctive  are  perfectly  clear,  and  need  no  discussion, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  single  example  of  the  opta- 
tive, Pr.  486.  It  should  be  added,  in  view  of  the  small  num- 
ber of  generic  conditions  quoted,  that  Aischylos  is  much 
fonder  of  the  hypothetical  relative  sentence,  in  expressing 
general  ideas,  than  of  the  pure  conditional  form,  as  will 
appear  when  the  relative  conditionals  are  discussed. 

The  list  is  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Protasis  eav  with  subj.  —  Pr.  387,  Per.  704.  (2) 

2.  Protasis  et  with  opt.  —  Pr.  486.  (i) 

3.  Protasis  et  with  subj.  —  Sup.  86,  Ag.  1299  (text  doubtful),  Eum. 
225.  (3) 

4.  Protasis  ei  with  indie. —  Cho.  743.  (i) 


We  have  now  finished  our  survey  of  the  pure  conditional 
sentences  in  Aischylos.     It  remains  for  us  only  to  glance  at 
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two  or  three  other  forms  of  hypothetical  expression,  more  or 
less  closely  connected,  in  form  as  in  thought,  with  those  which 
have  already  been  spoken  of. 


VI. 

We  notice  first  the  hypothetical  relative  sentences.  In 
these  the  relative  word,  be  it  pronoun  or  adverb,  refers  to  an 
indefinite  antecedent,  and  this  gives  the  sentence  the  con- 
tingent character  of  a  condition.  In  their  different  forms 
these  sentences  correspond  closely  to  most  of  the  different 
kinds  of  protasis  which  have  been  enumerated  above,  though 
in  Aischylos  the  anticipatory  and  generic  far  outnumber  the 
other  varieties.  The  anticipatory  relative  sentence  is  very 
frequent,  no  less  than  34  cases  being  found.  The  generic 
relative  conditions  are  next  in  frequency,  numbering  24. 
Besides  these  there  is  one  case  (Sup.  1031)  of  the  logical 
form  ;  while  the  other  forms  are  entirely  unrepresented  in 
our  poet.  Very  few  of  these  require  any  special  comment. 
The  seven  cases  of  a  relative  without  av,  introducing  the  sub- 
junctive, have  been  discussed  above,  under  the  head  of  anti- 
cipatory conditions,  where  it  was  seen  that  Aischylos  uses 
this  mode  of  expression  somewhat  freely,  and  with  a  strong 
tendency  toward  the  generic  meaning.  In  Per.  452, 


OTTOJ?   OTttV 

vrj&ov 

we  have  one  of  the  rare  cases  of  av  with  a  relative  retained 
when  the  verb  is  changed  from  the  subjunctive  to  the  opta- 
tive by  the  principles  of  indirect  discourse.  Although  this 
phenomenon  is  not  altogether  unknown  in  other  writers,  and 
is  even  found  in  Attic  prose  (Paley  cites  Soph.  Trach.  164, 
687,  and  Dem.  Mid.  518.  1  1),  yet  it  is  so  rare  that  Elmsley 
and  Dindorf,  and  some  others,  adopt  the  desperate  expedient 
of  reading,  for  orav  vewv,  or  e/c  vewv.  This  seems  to  be  a 
violent  measure  for  preserving  grammatical  regularity,  as 
there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubting  the  authenticity 
of  the  text.  Professor  Gildersleeve  acutely  suggests  that 
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et  with  the  subjunctive  was  the  normal  form  for  the  gen- 
eric condition,  and  that  this  explains  the  apparent  anomaly  of 
the  dropping  of  av  in  the  change  from  direct  to  indirect  dis- 
course. He  adds,1  "  The  occasional  emergence  of  edv,  orav, 
and  the  like,  with  the  optative,  may  be  due  in  part  to  a  rebel- 
lion against  a  misunderstood  tradition."  The  meaning  of  the 
passage,  at  any  rate,  is  clear.  In  Ag.  360  ff.  av  is  dropped 
according  to  the  general  rule. 
We  add  the  usual  list :  — 

a.  Logical. 

1.  Protasis  relative  with  ind.  —  Sup.  1031.  (i) 

b.  Anticipatory. 

2.  Protasis  relative  and  av  with  subj.  —  Sup.  429,  Pr.   172,   182, 
197,  266,  384,  716,  738,   775,  809/811,  829,  1012,  1048,  Per.  176, 
232,  366,  Sept.  697,  732,  733,  Ag.  947,  1289,  1318,  1410,  Cho.  730, 
811,  953,  Eum.  324,  428,  526,  Frag.  323,  341.  (32) 

3.  Protasis  relative  with  subj.  —  Sept.  816.  (i) 

4.  Protasis  relative  and  av  with  opt.  —  Per.  452    (changed  from 
subj.  by  ind.  disc.  (i) 

c.  General. 

5.  Protasis  relative  and  av  with  subj.  —  Pr.  35,  601,  603,  738,  Ag. 
7,  12,  16,  621,  943,  Cho.  407,  767,  Eum.  33,  335,  617.  (14) 

6.  Protasis  relative  with  subj.  —  Sup.    116,   Sept.   328,  Ag.    740, 
Eum.  202,  322,  631.  (6) 

7.  Protasis  relative  with  opt. — Ag.  363  (changed  from  subj.  by 
ind.  disc.),  549,  Eum.  588,  696.  (4) 

VII. 

Conditional  participles  are  frequent  in  Aischylos,  the  pres- 
ent and  aorist  appearing  in  about  equal  numbers.  This  use 
of  the  participle  is  too  familiar  to  need  illustration,  though  it 
is,  of  course,  often  difficult  to  decide,  in  case  of  a  given  parti- 
ciple, whether  it  has  a  conditional  force  or  not.  Drawing  the 
line  as  carefully  as  possible  we  find  in  Aischylos  44  condi- 
tional participles,  of  which  24  are  present  and  20  are  aorist. 
The  optative  with  av  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  form  of 

1  Studies  in  Pindaric  Syntax,  p.  9.     (Am.  J.  Phil.,  Vol.  III.,  No.  12.) 
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apcdosis,  occurring  oftener  than  all  the  others  together. 
As  the  normal  protasis  for  such  an  apodosis  is  the  optative 
with  et,  we  may  say  that  Aischylos,  in  his  use  of  the  condi- 
tional participle,  prefers  to  make  it  equivalent  to  an  ideal 
condition.  Although  a  thorough  examination  has  not  been 
made,  it  is  believed  that  the  same  statement  is  true  of  Xeno- 
phon  and  Plato.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  fact  is  in  perfect 
accord  with  what  we  should  expect.  The  difference  in  mean- 
ing between  a  protasis  expressed  by  a  participle  and  the  for- 
mal condition  with  el  or  eav  is  that  the  former  merely  sug- 
gests the  hypothetical  character  of  the  statement,  while  the 
latter  states  it  distinctly.  It  is  the  greater  vagueness  of  the 
participle  as  a  protasis  which  makes  the  ideal  form  of  apodo- 
sis most  natural  in  connection  with  it. 

The  conditional  participles  noted  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Present  participles.  —  Sup.  207,  223,  399,  582,  Pr.  330,  502, 
512,  1006,  Sept.  182,  557,  668,  716,  Ag.  939,  1203,  Cho.  332,  410, 
Eum.  497,  520,  648,  670,  742,  946,  Frag.  177,  338.  (24) 

2.  Aorist  participles.  —  Sup.  151,  222,  285,  480,  Pr.  777,  789,  Per. 
214,  215,  216,  Sept.  598,  Ag.  264,  526,  937,  Cho.  250,  308,  511, 
Eum.  447,  455,  689,  Frag.  338.  (20) 


VIII. 

We  notice,  finally,  the  very  familiar  construction  known  as 
the  "  potential  optative."  According  to  the  common  theory, 
its  history  is  easy  to  trace.  Originally  it  was  merely  an  apo- 
dosis of  an  ideal  condition,  with  an  omitted  protasis  easy  to 
supply.  An  example  in  Per.  235  f.  This  case  is  not  yet  a 
potential  optative,  but  merely  an  incomplete  conditional  sen- 
tence. But  from  such  a  sentence  the  transition  is  easy  to 
one  in  which  the  protasis  is  general,  indefinite,  or  vague  ; 
and  finally  to  that  in  which  the  conditional  idea  almost  dis- 
appears, and  the  optative  practically  becomes  a  way  of  ex- 
pressing a  tempered  and  modified  futurity.  A  case  of  the 
vague  protasis  is  Sup.  277  ;  while  in  Sup.  392  f.  the  optative 
is  only  a  softened  future.  A  still  farther  development  of  this 
form  of  expression  is  seen  in  such  cases  as  Sup.  75  f. 
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V/3pLV  S'   €TOt/A(OS   (TTVyOVTes 

TreAotr'  av  evSiKoi  ya/xot?, 

'  Promptly  loathing  outrage,  be  just  to  our  marriage,'  where 
the  optative  expresses  a  prayer,  or  mild  command.  This  use 
of  the  potential  optative,  which  is  frequent  in  Aischylos 
(there  are  14  cases  of  it),  may  be  explained  by  an  ellipsis  of 
such  a  phrase  as  "if  you  act  justly,"  or  a  similar  expression. 
Including  all  the  different  uses,  we  find  125  cases  of  the 
potential  optative  in  Aischylos.  This  embraces  all  optatives 
with  av  (and  a  few,  to  be  noticed  below,  where  av  is  omitted), 
for  which  no  protasis  is  expressed,  or  can  be  directly  supplied 
from  the  context.  The  cases  in  which  such  an  implied  prot- 
asis exists  are  classed  as  incomplete  ideal  conditions.  Of 
these  125,  74  are  aorist  and  51  are  present.  The  number  of 
cases  where  av  is  omitted  is  eight  (Pr.  300,  Ag.  535,  603, 
1016,  1133,  1347,  Cho.  164,  585).  Three  of  these  (Pr.  300, 
Ag.  603,  Cho.  164)  occur  after  a  negative  expression  such  as 
OUK  eo-TLv  orft)  (Pr.  300),  a  construction  which  is  sufficiently 
common  to  be  noticed  by  the  makers  of  our  grammars.  In 
Ag.  1347  and  Cho.  585,  the  optative  occurs  in  questions 
which  are  nearly  equivalent  to  negative  assertions.  In  the 
three  remaining  cases  there  is  no  such  negative  idea,  or 
question;  so  that  the  dictum  of  Professor  Goodwin,1  that 
in  the  Attic  poets  this  usage  occurs  "  chiefly  in  questions, 
and  after  such  expressions  as  OUK  eo-0'  OTTW?,"  is  fairly  in  har- 
mony with  what  we  can  learn  of  the  practice  of  Aischylos. 
Here,  as  in  other  cases,  we  find  that  forms  of  expression  are 
not  so  thoroughly  matured  and  differentiated  in  the  style  of 
Aischylos  as  in  that  of  Sophokles  and  the  contemporary 
Attic  writers. 

With  the  potential  optative  we  may  conveniently  group  the 
10  so-called  "potential"  indicatives.  This  is  a  construction 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  unreal  conditional 
sentence  as  the  potential  optative  to  the  ideal  condition. 
It  is  an  unreal  condition  with  its  protasis  omitted,  which 
can,  however,  usually  be  inferred  with  more  or  less  certainty 

1  Moods  and  Tenses,  p.  106. 
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from  the  context,  e.g.  Cho.  696,  Pr.  773.     These  cases  need 
no  farther  comment. 

We  close  with  the  list  of  potential  optatives  and  indica- 
tives. 

a.  Ordinary  potential  optatives. 

1.  Present.  — Sup.  181,  204,331,  362,  503,  585,  636,  764,  767, 
905,  1039,  1040,  Pr.  771,  935,  954,  Per.  245,  785,  Sept.  370,  467, 
564,  701,  Ag.  254,  310,  314,  717^  811,  869,  906  (changed  to  inf.  by 
ind.  disc.),  1016  (without  av),  1556,  1643,  Cho.  475,  509,  585  (with- 
out av),  982   (changed  to  inf.  by  ind.  disc.),  991,  Eum.  219,  412, 
Frag.  295.  (39) 

2.  Aorist.  — Sup.  20,  211,  277,  323,  393,  438,  442,  707,  751,  Pr. 
63,  404,  511,  526,  528,  635,  925,  927,  955,  988,  Per.  267,  440,  702, 
782,  Sept.  392,  397,  464,  515,  704,  904,  1069,  Ag-  243,  266,  271, 
535  (without  av),  605,  989,  1099,  1133   (without  av),   1170,   1299, 
1347  (without  aV),  1425,  1485,  1542,  Cho.  254,  386,  401,  456,  557, 
695>  764,  783*  827,  832,  839,  987,  988,  1039,  1051,  Eum.  203,  274, 
290,  407,  490,  554,  615,  633,  636,  819.  (69) 

b.  Potential  optatives  expressing  mild  command. 

3.  Present.  —  Sup.  76,  318,  450,  494,  Sept.  250,  710,  Cho.  100, 
159,  504,  Eum.  94,  117,  651.  (12) 

4.  Aorist.  —  Pr.  634,  Eum.  980.  (2) 

c.  Optative  after  negative  expressions. 

5.  Pr.  300,  Ag.  603,  Cho.  164.  (3) 

d.  Potential  indicatives. 

6.  Sup.  581,  Pr.  252,  773,  1004,  Per.  340  (changed  to  inf.  by  ind. 
disc.),  Ag.  906,  992,  1223,  Cho.  688,  696.  (10) 
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V.  —  The  Arcado-Cyprian  Dialect. 
BY  HERBERT  WEIR   SMYTH,  PH.D., 

JOHNS   HOPKINS   UNIVERSITY,    BALTIMORE,    MD. 

RECENT  investigations  in  the  field  of  Greek  dialectology 
have  chosen  to  restrict  the  term  "Aeolic"  to  the  dialect  of 
Lesbos  and  of  the  adjacent  mainland.  Formerly  "Aeolic" 
referred  with  more  or  less  fluctuating  usage  to  Lesbian,  Thes- 
salian,  Boeotian,  Elean,  Arcadian,  and  Cyprian.  This  delimi- 
tation of  "Aeolic"  is  the  result  of  that  revolution  in  the  study 
of  the  Hellenic  dialects  which  has  broken  definitely  with  the 
old-time  division  of  Strabo,  a  division  which  now  finds  its 
sole  support  in  the  authority  of  the  name  of  Curtius.  (See 
Windisch,  Georg  Curtitfs,  eine  Characteristik,  p.  13  ;  Curtius, 
Kleine  Schriften,  II,  150-163.)  In  place  of  the  ancient  and 
revered,  quadrilateral  division,  there  has  now  been  substituted 
that  into  d  and  77  dialects.1  The  cause  of  the  adoption  of  a 
new  terminology  is  at  once  apparent  if  we  consider  that 
Strabo's  "Aeolic"  is  made  to  comprise  each  and  every  pecu- 
liarity of  speech  that  is  not  Doric  or  Ionic-Attic. 

In  the  paper  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philol- 
ogy, 1887,  Vol.  VII,  421-445,  I  attempted  an  examination  of 
the  interrelations  of  the  dialects  of  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Les- 
bos and  Elis,  and  sought  to  portray  their  connection  with  the 
North  Greek  of  Locris  and  Phocis.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  present  article  to  submit  to  a  preliminary  examination 
the  last  member  of  the  so-called  Aeolic  group  —  the  Arcadian 
dialect  —  in  the  hope  of  defining  its  interrelations  with  other 
Hellenic  dialects  with  greater  precision  than  has  hitherto 
been  done.  The  material  here  collected  is  designed  to  serve 
as  the  basis  of  a  discussion  of  the  question  in  a  volume  on 
the  Greek  dialects  now  in  preparation. 

1  Cf.,  for  example,  Pezzi,  La  Grecith  non  ionica  nelle  iscrizioni  piii  antiche 
in  the  Memorie  della  Reale  Academia  delle  Scienze  di  Torino,  1883,  pp.  251,  252. 
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As  any  examination  of  the  morphological  and  syntactical 
features  of  Arcadian  cannot  be  complete  without  reference 
to  those  of  allied  dialects,  it  is  imperative  in  the  first  instance 
to  draw  within  our  horizon  that  dialect  with  which  Arcadian 
is  in  keenest  sympathy.  It  has  therefore  been  my  aim  to 
examine  every  word-form  in  the  inscriptions  (as  also  many 
of  the  Hesychian  glosses)  in  the  light  of  the  agreement  or 
difference  of  Arcadian  and  Cyprian ;  to  offer  new  or  modi- 
fied explanations  of  individual  forms  when  this  seemed  neces- 
sary ;  and  to  illustrate  the  phenomena  of  dialect  life  in  Arcadia 
and  in  Cyprus  by  constant  reference  to  similar  or  divergent 
phenomena  in  all  the  other  Hellenic  dialects.  It  is  singular 
that  so  important  a  period  of  the  life  of  the  Greek  language 
as  the  Arcado-Cyprian  dialect  has  never  been  reconstructed 
in  its  entirety  so  far  as  the  paucity  of  materials  at  our  com- 
mand permits  any  such  reconstruction.  If  attained,  it  pre- 
sents a  wide  outlook  over  the  early  history  and  configuration 
of  the  dialects. 

The  dialect  of  Arcadia  was  discussed  for  the  first  time  in 
a  separate  paper  by  Gelbke  in  the  second  volume  of  Curtius' 
Studien  (1869).  This  treatise  is  not  thorough,  and  its  ex- 
planation of  points  of  detail,  is,  as  a  rule,  antiquated.  In  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  Studien  (1878),  Schrader  undertook  to 
separate  the  "Aeolic"  from  the  Doric  features  of  Arcadian. 
The  course  of  the  following  investigation  will  show  that 
Schrader's  manipulation  of  material  is  not  happy ;  and  his 
paper  does  not  deserve  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  Wil- 
kens  in  his  discussion  of  the  Greek  dialects  in  the  ninth 
edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  Finally  Spitzer, 
Lautlehre  des  Arkadischen  (1883),  has  offered  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  subject  by  submitting  to  an  elaborate  in- 
vestigation certain  portions  of  the  morphology  of  the  dialect. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  treatise,  though  disfigured 
here  and  there  by  incautious  conjectures,  did  not  extend  its 
horizon  so  as  to  embrace  an  examination  of  all  the  phenomena 
which  go  to  make  up  the  Arcadian  dialect. 

As  to  Cyprian,  I  have  had  to  base  my  results  upon  my 
own  studies  of  the  inscriptions  of  Deecke's  corpus  in  Collitz's 
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Sammlung,  Vol.  I,  and  of  those  that  have  since  come  to 
light,1  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  Rothe 
has  submitted  to  a  partial  examination  the  vowel  relations  of 
the  Hesychian  glosses  (Quaestiones  de  Cypriorum  dialecto  et 
vetere  et  recentiore,  Part  I,  1875).  Both  this  treatise  and  that 
by  Beaudouin  (Etude  du  dialecte  Chypriote  moderne  et  medie- 
val, 1884)  leave  much  to  be  desired.  In  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Philology,  Vol.  VIII,  467-471,  I  have  made  a  list  of 
words  generally  regarded  as  poetical,  but  found  in  Cyprian 
prose.  Greek  dialectologists  cannot  fail  to  welcome  so  indis- 
pensable an  auxiliary  to  their  investigations  as  the  promised 
grammar  of  Cyprian  forms  by  Dr.  I.  H.  Hall.  That  part  of 
Meister's  second  volume  which  deals  with  Arcadian  and 
Cyprian,  though  printed  has  not  appeared.  While  the  pres- 
ent sketch  of  Cyprian  chiefly  deals  with  but  one  source  of 
information  concerning  the  dialect,  —  the  epigraphic  mate- 
rial,—  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  serve  not  merely  as  a  compari- 
son between  Arcadian  and  Cyprian,  but  also  as  a  preliminary 
summary  of  the  grammar  of  the  latter  dialect. 

My  plan  in  detail  embraces  an  attempt  at  establishing  the 
character  of  the  Arcado-Cyprian  dialect,  i.e.  of  Arcadian  be- 
fore Cyprian  attained  to  the  dignity  of  individual  existence. 
This  is  undertaken  in  two  ways  :  (i)  By  tracing  all  those 
points  of  agreement  which  are  the  exclusive  property  of 
Arcado-Cyprian.  (2)  By  collecting  all  those  instances  of 
phonetic  and  inflectional  resemblance  which  are  the  joint 
property  of  both  Arcadian  and  Cyprian  and  of  other  Hellenic 
dialects. 

It  is  apparent   that  the  first  category  is  of  incomparably 
greater  importance  in  determining  the  character  of  the  primi- 
:ive   Arcado-Cyprian.       It  is  no  new  observation  in    Greek 
lialectology  that  phenomena  which  are  exclusively  confined 
to   one    dialect   are    extremely  rare.       Their  very  rarity  en- 
hances their  value.     The  singular  sympathy  of  the  Hellenic 

1  Pamphylian  forms  have  occasionally  been  drawn  into  discussion  when  they 
in  close  touch  with  Cyprian.     But  cases  of  agreement  between  Arcadian  and 
imphylian  alone  have  been  left  unnoticed,  e.g.  :EXI«S,  Pamph.  FcxeVcu.     A  Boeo- 
tian pex'as  does  not  exist. 
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dialects  with  each  other,  despite  the  configuration  of  Hellas, 
voices  itself  in  the  fact  that  one  dialect  is  differentiated  from 
another  by  displaying  merely  more  or  less  allegiance  to  an- 
other dialect,  be  it  that  of  a  neighboring  or  even  of  a  distant 
speech-centre.  Qualitative  distinctions  here  often  resolve 
themselves  upon  nearer  view  into  quantitative  differences. 
In  discussing  the  instances  of  joint  similarity,  I  have  en- 
deavored to  distinguish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  age  of  the 
phonetic  change  in  question,  since  chronological  distinctions, 
oftentimes  overlooked  in  dialect  investigations,  are  of  an  im- 
portance that  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  Those  phonetic 
changes  that  occur  in  a  period  of  declining  dialect  vigor  are 
manifestly  of  little  importance  for  the  establishing  of  a  pre- 
historic dialect.  For  example,  to  the  overreaching  character 
of  the  A  declension,  the  -e?  declension  has  yielded,  after  a 
stubborn  resistance,  many  of  its  most  characteristic  forms. 

Then  as  to  the  points  of  divergence,  which  are  oftentimes 
as  powerful  factors  in  determining  the  position  of  a  dialect 
as  the  points  of  contact.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  register 
each  case  in  which  Cyprian  has  followed  a  different  phonetic 
path  from  Arcadian  ;  and  when  Cyprian  —  or,  vice  versa,  Arca- 
dian —  does  not  offer  as  yet  an  example  of  the  phenomenon  in 
question,  care  has  been  taken  to  allude  to  this  fact  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  erroneous  conclusions  being  drawn  from  the 
unjust  application  of  the  argument  from  silence. 

Besides  the  necessity  of  noting  whenever  Arcadian  or  Cy- 
prian corresponds  with  Doric  or  Ionic,  or  with  both,  it  was 
imperative  to  discover  in  the  dialects  of  the  "  Aeolic  "  type 
(i.e.  Lesbian,  Thessalian,  Boeotian,  Elean)  their  points  of 
agreement  with  Arcadian  or  with  Cyprian.  Hence  I  have 
arranged  the  Arcadisms  not  found  in  Cyprus  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads :  Arcadian  and  Aeolic,  Arcadian  and  Thessa- 
lian, Arcadian  and  Boeotian,  etc.  ;  and  wherever  two  or  more 
of  these  dialects  are  in  agreement  I  have  essayed,  as  far 
as  was  in  my  power,  to  bring  them  into  line.  The  same 
course  has  been  held  with  Cyprian,  that  it  might  be  brought 
into  the  clearest  focus. 

Phonetic  changes  common,  for  example,  to  Arcadian  and 
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Boeotian,  and  which  reappear  in  Doric  alone,  are  placed  almost 
invariably  under  the  head  of  Arcadian  and  Boeotian,  from  a 
pardonable  desire  to  throw  the  strongest  light  upon  the  points 
of  contact  between  Arcadian  and  all  the  dialects  tinged  with 
"Aeolism."  But  by  this  convenient  principle  of  division  it 
is  hoped  no  prejudice  will  be  excited  against  the  possibility 
that  the  form  in  question  is  not  Doric  in  character.  It  is  not 
my  purpose,  nor  is  it  in  my  power,  to  answer  all  the  vexatious 
questions  that  start  up  from  every  side,  the  deeper  one  pene- 
trates into  the  many-colored  phenomena  of  the  dialect  life  of 
Hellas.  But  when  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  loan  form  (though  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that 
I  have  always  made  a  decision  which  is  satisfactory  even  to 
myself),  I  have  preferred  to  group  this  class  under  a  special 
head.  Though  for  my  immediate  purpose  the  most  coherent 
principle  of  division  seems  to  be  that  of  the  various  dialects  of 
the  "  Aeolic  "  type  in  their  connection  with  Arcadian  or  with 
Cyprian,  I  am  conscious  that. this  point  of  departure,  rather 
than  that  of  phonetic  changes,  has  brought  with  it  a  certain 
incoherence,  for  which  the  index  may  be  at  least  a  partial 
remedy. 

The  points  of  agreement  and  difference  between  Arcadian, 
Cyprian,  and  other  dialects  having  been  exhausted,  I  have 
given  a  list  of  the  chief  specific  peculiarities  of  the  two  dia- 
lects under  discussion. 

The  tie  which  bound  metropolis  and  colony  is  nowhere 
more  strikingly  indicated  than  in  the  domain  of  language. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  have  roV?  rdvs  in  Argos  and  in  Crete, 
the  infinitive  ending  -peiv,  possibly  a  contamination  of  -/JLCV 
with  -civ,  in  Rhodes,  Agrigentum,  and  Gela.  And  in  fact 
throughout  the  entire  history  of  Greek  colonization  the  colony 
clung  with  an  affection  to  the  language  of  its  source  which 
ever  awakens  the  sympathies  of  the  philologist  —  Sparta  and 
Heraclea,  Thera  and  Cyrene,  Megara  and  Byzantium,  Corinth 
and  Corcyra,  etc. 

Without  any  express  testimony  on  the  subject,  we  might 
with  safety  conclude  upon  an  examination  of  the  epigraphic 
material  that  Cyprian  stood  in  nearest  touch  with  the  parent 
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Arcadian.  But  in  this  case  the  evidence  of  language  is  un- 
equivocally supported  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity.  The 
Arcadian  descent  of  the  original  Greek  settlers  of  Cyprus  is 
asserted  by  Paus.  VIII.  5>  2  :  'AyaTrtjvwp  &£  o  'Ay/calov  e's- 
Tpoiav  /;7^craro  'Aptcdcriv.  'iXtov  Be  aXovo-rjs  .  .  .  XCL/JLCDV  'A^ya- 
TT^vopa  Kal  rb  'Apicdbtov  VCLVTIKOV  /caTt'/veyicev  e?  KvTrpov  teal 
r\Yd<f)ov  re  ' AyaTn'jvcop  eytvero  ol/cLcmj^.  Cf.  also  Herodotus 
VII,  90,  Strabo  XIV,  p.  684,  and  the  conjecture  given  below 
on  page  124. 

The  connection  between  Arcadian  and  Cyprian  is  perhaps 
closer  than  that  between  any  other  dialects  of  Hellas,  that 
have  at  the  same  time  such  varied  points  of  divergence.  If 
we  consider  the  very  early  date  of  the  settlement  of  Cyprus 
by  Arcadians,  the  long  years  of  total  separation  afterwards, 
we  cannot  fail  to  account  the  close  touch  between  Arca- 
dian and  Cyprian  a  most  remarkable  fact.  The  settlement 
was  made  in  all  probability  before  the  Arcadian  settlers  in 
Cyprus  had  made  to  any  great  degree  practical  use  of  the 
Greek  alphabet.  It  seems  scarcely  credible  that  a  Greek 
alphabet  of  any  developed  character,  and  in  constant  use, 
should  have  been  completely  displaced  by  the  Cyprian  syl- 
labary, though  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians 
was  frequent  from  at  least  iioo  B.C.  Yet  it  cannot  be  too 
distinctly  asserted  that  writing  became  known  to  the  early 
Peloponnesians  through  the  intermediation  of  the  Achaeans 
and  lonians,  and  that  it  was  known  in  the  Homeric  age 
even  if  it  is  not  alluded  to  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  This 
is  clear  from  the  character  of 'the  alphabet  in  Thera,  Melos, 
and  Crete,  as  well  as  in  Lycia  and  Phrygia.  The  suppression 
of  a  Greek  alphabet  in  Cyprus  is  a  fact  noteworthy  for  its 
very  isolation.  See  Wilamowitz,  Horn.  Untersuch.,  p.  290. 

SPECIFIC  PECULIARITIES  OF  ARCADO-CYPRIAN. 

The  following  points  of  contact  date  from  the  Arcado- 
Cyprian  period,  and  are  shared  in  by  no  other  Hellenic 
dialect. 

i .  -av  in  the  genitive  sing,  masculine  A  declension.  Arcadian : 
,  1231,  B  38;  'AA.e&a8av,  1231,  13  25;  TopynnrL&av,  1231, 
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B  37;  epywnav,  122243;  fi<mau,  I2O318;  KaAAt'av,  1231,  B  19;  cf. 
€49;  3>tAa'av,  1189,  A  75  ;  3>iAAiav,  1231,  B  17;  and  in  thirty-two 
other  words  in  Collitz's  Dialekt-Inschriften  Sammlung  (GDI),  with 
seven  cases  of  -av,  the  former  part  of  the  word  having  been  lost. 
Cyprian:  'A/oio-Tayo'pav,  28;  'Apio-rt'yav,  20;  'AriVav  or  'ATt(v)rav, 
25;  ®e/xiav,  66;  cIapw(v)Sav,  Il8;  Mapaxav,  29;  Nao-iwrav,  21  ; 
'Oi/ao-ayo'pav,  60^2,22  ;  Srao-t^av,  17  ;  for  Ta/xiyo/oav,  Hall,  Rev.  Journal 
A.  O.  S.,  XI,  233,1  read  Tt/xayopav ;  'OwunfiaAa[Y],  GDI,  120; 
'Oj/aauyopav  Ti/xoydpav,  Berl.  Phil.  Wochens.,  1 886,  pp.  1291,  1292, 
1612;  Hvvrayopav,  ibid.,  1612. 

The  quantity  of  a  in  -av  is  uncertain.  Brugmann,  Gramm.,  §  79, 
suggests  dv  ;  G.  Meyer,  av.  If  short,  av  from  av,  when  standing  origi- 
nally before  an  initial  sibilant  of  the  following  word  (twice  before  a 
consonant,  four  times  before  a  vowel  in  the  inscriptions)  might  be 
explained  as  Zevs  from  *Z^v?,  voWi  from  vdvo-t.  But  we  have  here 
rather  a  lightening  of  the  masc.  case  termination  in  the  A  decl., 
appearing  also  in  TroAiYov ;  which  is  not  from  analogy  to  avOpw-n-ov, 
but  from  *7ro\iTr)o,  whence  TroXtrew  and  *7roAtreo.  See  Bechtel  in 
Bezzenberger's  Beitrage  X,  283. 

The  converse  of  this  contraction  of  ao  to  av  is  seen  in  the  Ionic 
Kao/cao-iW  raora,  etc.  The  v  of  Arcado-Cyprian  av  is  not  u,  but  the 
old  u  sound.  We  must  distinguish  sharply  the  dialectic  change  of 
final  and  of  medial  ao,  since  in  Boeotian  medial  ao  alone  became  av ; 
in  Arcado-Cyprian  medial  ao  never  contracts  to  av.  IT  [pjav'^ae,  Roehl, 
127,  i.e.  Coll.  871,  and  SavKpdYas,  2av)xeiAos,  which  are  adduced 
by  Blass,  Aussprache,2  p.  63,  G.  Meyer,  Gramm.2,  §  120,  as  examples 
of  a  +  o  =  av,  admit  of  another  but  not  certain  explanation,2  which 
may  also  hold  good  in  the  case  of  the  forms  in  Aav-  (e.g.  AavSiKevs 
in  late  Attic).  On  the  Arcadian  fern.  gen.  in  av,  see  p.  103. 

NOTE.  —  The  more  original  form  -ao  (as  in  Homer  and  in  Boeotian)  is 
found  in  Cyprian,  but  never  in  Arcadian.  But  two  forms  occur :  bayariaao 
(or  Aai'Tttrao),  58,  and  K.virpay6pzo,  79,  both  of  uncertain  date.  In  order  to 
escape  from  the  necessity  of  regarding  this  -ao  as  a  survival  of  the  original 
-ao,  an  assumption  which  excites  the  hostility  of  surprise  if  in  Arcado-Cyprian 
final  ao  became  av,  it  is  advisable  that  we  regard  this  -ao  as  due  to  the  ortho- 
graphical fluctuation  between  ao  and  av.  Such  variation  is,  it  is  true,  chiefly 
Ionic,  but  found  also  in  Attic  :  AOTOK-PC^TJTJS  ;  Kumanudes, 'Arr.  eiriyp  eirtr., 
2597.  It  is  difficult  to  see  whence  Cyprian  -ao  could  have  been  borrowed,  as 

1  This  inscription  is  regarded  as  spurious  by  Voigt  and  Deecke. 

2  By  parallelism  of  the  forms  of  the  base  <raFo-,  viz.  (i)  <rawo-,  <rao-,  and  (2) 
<rav  before  consonants,  era-  before  vowels.   (See  Spitzer,  Lautlehre  des  Arkadischen, 
pp.  43,  44.) 
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ao  had  ceased  to  exist  except  in  Boeotian  at  the  period  in  which  these  two  in- 
scriptions were  composed;  and  that-ao  should  have  become  -av  both  in  Cyprian 
and  Arcadian,  after  their  separation,  is  improbable.  If  the  above  explanation, 
which  I  present  with  hesitation,  be  not  adopted,  another  possibility  will  the 
more  readily  gain  the  suffrage  of  scholars,  —  that  the  Cyprian,  forms  in  -ao  are 
nothing  more  than  conscious  archaisms. 

2.  O.TTV  with  the  dative.1    Arcadian:  d7rv£cr[0]to  Se  6  dSiKTJ/xevos  TOV 
dStKevra    lv    a/xepats    rpicrl    O.TTV    Tat    av    TO    dS^K^/xa     yevr/TOt,     I2223.5. 
Cyprian :    O.TTV  rat  £at  Tat  y8ao-iX^/:os,  60  8>  17 ;   d<£'   wi  pot  TO"?  ev^wAas 

«rervxe»  59s  (a  ' P°  '*"*><>•  0  • 

In  No.  103  Deecke  reads  \f\ir  Gm>8aKto(v),  but  /0  •,  which  is 
written  cursively  by  Deecke  should  rather  be  upright,  as  it  is  uncer- 
tain ;  and  fa  •,  upright  in  Deecke,  ought  to  be  cursive.  Hall  has  ko  * 
(or  po  •)  i'  to-  ta'  ko  •  (or  po  •)  .2 

3.  €?,  /'.<?.  CK  e£  with  the  dative.     Arcadian :  Kvptot  edi/rco  ot  cV8o- 
r^pcs  TO/A  /u,ev  epydrav  co-SeAXoi/re?  e?  rot  cpyot,  TOV  8e  epywvav  ^a/xtovT€s 
iv    tTTt'Kpio-iy,    1222  49^3.       Cyprian :    lj~    TWI    /rotKwt    Ttot   fiaa-iXfjpos    KOLS 

€^     Tat     7TToAt?/l,     6O56;      €^    TWt    ^0)p<DL    TtOtSe,     6onj      €^    Tat     ^ttt     TttlSe     I 

e^  Twt  KciTrwi,  60  24.     Cf.  p.  72  for  Cyp.  co-?. 

4.  vo-t   in   the   third   plural   active.     Doric,  Elean,  North  Greek, 
-VTI;    Boeot.,  -vQi ;    Aeolic,  -to-t.3      Arcadian:    K[p]iV(ovo-t,    1222.,; 
KeAcvon/o-t,  i22215;  7rapeTo^<ovo-t,  1222^  (from  TrapeTa^w  in  the  sense 
of  €£eTa£a>).     Cyprian:  c^o(v)o-t  (e'ke-so  •«'),  60  31,  where  Deecke 
transcribes  ?£axri.     In  the  same  line  twvo-t  (/  •  ^>  • «' )  ;  but  as  Deecke 
has  toxri,  this  case  of  similarity  between  Arcadian  and  Cyprian  is  not 
free  from  suspicion.4 

The  Pamphylian  dialect,  though  in  its  ground-type  Doric  in  char- 
acter, is  so  frequently  colored  by  its  proximity  to  Cyprus,  that  its 
forms  may  here  be  offered  in  evidence,  e.g.  e^aywSt,  i26jlG.  Here 
we  have  81  =  Doric  TI,  but  no  v  graphically  expressed,  though  it  was 
the  cause  of  T  becoming  8. 

It  cannot  be  shown  that  the  -vOi  of  Boeotian  and  (probably)  of 
Thessalian  is  the  middle  sound  between  -vTt  and  -vo-t,  or  that  it  is 
anything  more  than  a  local  affection.  The  assibilation  in  Aeolic  and 
Arcado- Cyprian  has  no  need  to  seek  its  cause  in  Ionic  influence. 

1  M.  Geyer,  Observations  epigraphicae  de  praepositionum  graecarum  forma 
ct  usu.     Altenburg,  1880,  p.  25. 

2  Meister  in  the  Berl.  Phil.  Wochens.,  1885,  p.  1604,  reads  irol  rwraKoo. 
8  Cf.  MUller,  De  2  littera  inter  vocales  posita,  p.  70. 

4  Brand,  De  dialectis  Aeolicis,  p.  22,  writes  -va-\  so  also  Johansson  in  Nagra 
ord  om  dialekter,  p.  31. 
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5.  7T05  =  Arcadian  :  TTOS,  I22254;  Troo-Karv/^Aai/'i;,  122203;  Trdo-oSo/x, 
1  22  2  9.  Cyprian:  TTOS,  6o19_2o,  2i  j  and  perhaps  in  Troe^d/Aevov,  6o19)21, 
if  Deecke  is  correct  (Collitz  Sammlung,  I,  p.  12).  Meister,  however 
(Berl.  Phil.  Wochens.,  1885,  p.  1604),  claims  that  this  Troexd/xevov 
represents  Trotexd/x-evov,  and  finds  Trot  in  Trot  romx/coi,  Coll.  No.  103 
(the  accent  is  uncertain:  Trot  or  TTO-I).  At  present  Trot  has  turned 
up  in  the  Oeanthean  inscription,  Coll.  No.  147915  (about  430  B.C.)  *; 
in  Troezen  Cauer,2  62  9;  in  Epidaurus,  'E^^u,.  ap^aioX.  1883,  p. 
211,  1.  2  ;  cf.  Et.  Mag.  67844,  Trot  trapa  'A/oyetbts,  and  Steph.  Byzanz. 
s.  v.  'AAiets;  in  Boeotian,  IIoiSiKos,  Coll.  55313  ;  in  the  Delphian  month 
notTpoVtos,  Cauer,2  2193;  and  finally  in  Corcyraean,  Trot  TO/A,  C.  I.  G. 
1838  a  3,  Trot  rat,  C.  I.  G.  1840^,  though  Blass  (B.  B.  XII,  193, 
196)  writes  TTO<T>.  Arcado-  Cyprian  TTO'S  is  not  formed  from 
*Troo-t<7roTt,  nor  does  it  stand  in  any  conceivable  relation  to  Treprt, 
TTO/OTI,  TrpoTt,  or  TT/OOS,  as  is  held  by  Meister,  I,  44,  Brand,  De  dialectis 
Aeolicis,  p.  54.  Nor  is  there  any  trace  of  the  existence  of  a  pan- 
Doric  or  pan-Aeolic  *prti,  which  has  been  regarded  as  the  fruitful 
source  of  all  these  various  forms.  In  the  Berl.  Phil.  Wochens., 
1885,  p.  1604  (cf.  Baunack,  Inschrift  von  Gortyn,  p.  22,  note), 
Meister  adopts  the  following  explanation  of  the  descent  of  TTO'S 
and  Trot  :  — 


TTOTt 

1 


A.-C.  Troo-t*  before  cons.         A.-C.  TTOS  before  vowels. 

This  presupposes  the  retiring  of  *Troo-t  in  Arcadian  after  the  separa- 
tion of  Cyprian,  and  the  origin  of  TTOI  from  *Troo-t.  Only  under  this 
supposition  could  TTOI  have  become  TTO  in  Troc^c/xti/ov.  This  explana- 
tion is  radically  defective  :  first,  because  *TTOO-I,  like  the  Pelasgians,  is 
there  only  to  be  driven  away ;  and  secondly,  because  it  ignores  the 
correspondence  between  Trot  and  Lettic  /I,  Lithuanic  /*.  Bechtel 
(B.  B.  X,  287)  has  clearly  pointed  out  that  TTO'S  is  for  TTOT  +  S  (cf. 
AeXvKos  <  —  or  +  s),  whether  ?  was  directly  affixed  to  TTOT  or  to  Trort. 
Italian  dialects  fall  easily  into  line  with  obs,  sus,  Oscan  puz,  etc. 
This  explanation  is  preferable  to  that  of  Johannson  (Nagra  ord  ora 
dialekter,  p.  32,  note),  whereby  TTO?  =  irori  before  a  vowel;  to  that 
of  Prellwitz,  which  compares  directly  pos-ty  pos-sideo,  Lithuanic 
pas ;  and  to  the  equation  of  Spitzer,  tTrt :  eV  :  :  *Troo-t :  TTOS.  As  a 

1  ir6  adduced  as  Locrian  (cf.  Allen,  Curt.  Stud.,  Ill,  271)  is  now  read 
Coll.  147833,  for  TT^T  rojJs. 
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matter  of  fact,  trol  is  generally  used  before  a  consonant,  TTOT  before 
vowels  (Baunack,  Studien,  I,  12  ;  Prellwitz,  G.  G.  A.  1887,  p.  439). 

In  Coll.  68  we  have  TTOT,  an  inscription  which  shows  the  influence 
of  the  epic  verse,  according  to  Deecke.  See,  however,  Hall,  A.  O.  S. 
XI,  220.  It  is  possible  that  a  TTOT(L)  may  be  due  to  an  imitation  of 
the  epic  dialect,  which  has  iron',  but  only  in  composition.  I  prefer, 
however,  to  read  7ror(e)  with  Allen,  Versification,  p.  150.  In  the 
same  line  we  have  TTOTI,  which  is  supposed  by  Spitzer,  p.  47,  to  be 
the  result  of  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  give  an  epic  coloring  to  the 
Cyprian  TTOO-I.  irons  for  TTOO-IS  is  not  Greek,  the  IE  suffix  ti  becoming 
<ri  generally  in  Doric,  and  Homeric  <£a-Tt?  /uaV-ris  are  but  indifferent 
analogues.  It  cannot  be  doubtful  but  that  TTO'O-IS  was  the  genuine 
Cyprian  form,  as  the  dialect  shows  no  little  hostility  to  n  ;  cf.  <ns, 
<ri  /?oXc,  etc. 

The  preferences  of  the  different  dialects  may  here  be  given  :  Aeo- 
lic,  irpos  and  Trpe's  (  ?)  ;  Thessal.,  TTOTI  and  TTO'T  ;  Boeot.,  TTOTI  and 
i;  Pamphyl., 


NOTE.  —  The  parallelism  which  has  been  assumed  on  account  of  a  supposed 
genitive  in  -<av  in  the  O  declension  in  both  dialects  is  unwarrantable.  In 
Cyprian,  cases  of  -<av  are  not  infrequent  ('Ovaiwv,  21,  Berl.  Phil.  Wochens., 
1886,  p.  1290;  Nw/iTji/iW,  //.  1886,  p.  1323;  Qfori/jLiav,  42;  'A&i8[Mi\Kwv,  59; 
7re(ji)<pa/i€pa>»',  59;  QiKoKvirpcav,  60  x;  'QvacriKvirpuiv,  6o2_3,  n,3o»  'Ofour/Acoi/,  6o24; 
apyvpwv,  60  7,  25-26'»  ra\a(v}T(ov,  6o7;  t>XTjpa>j>,  60  5,  15  (not  vx^piav  as  Deecke), 
Apv/j.itt>v  60  19.  The  Arcadian  ruvi,  in  agreement  with  rw  eTrifou/w,  I22236,  is 
not  rtnv-i  (=  TOUTOI/Q,  but  Tw-vi,  vi  having  been  taken  from  roj/-i'(8),  rav-ld,  etc. 
Cf.  di  from  To$-i,  rav\_v~\i  1222  53,  and  the  Thessalian  particle  -ve  in  rovv-ve-ow 
345  17  equivalent  to  Homeric  and  Aeolic  -5e  in  row-de-airi,  rwv-8€-a)v.  See 
Baunack  Studien,  I,  pp.  55,  56.  The  v  of  the  Cyprian  genitive  singular  is  as 
yet  unexplained,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  relic  of  this  -vi  or 
ve,1  which  may  have  attached  itself  to  the  pronominal  declension  in  Cyprian; 
cf.  fjifv  for  /AC  in  «<£  fj.ei>  tara-aav,  7i,2and  /M  in  No.  I,  which  may  either  represent 
yue  or  A"(v).8  This  suggestion  is  certainly  nearer  the  truth  than  that  of  Ahrens 
(Philologus,  1876,  pp.  12-13).  Ahrens  assumed  an  older  ending  -us,  which 
from  the  analogy  of  -/*ei/  -/JLCS,  avdiv  alOis,  etc.,  became  -cav.  Another  explana- 

1  Since  writing  this  I  learn  that  Bezzenberger  has  already  made  the  same  con- 
jecture (G.  G.  A.,  1887,  p.  427).     Cf.  the  change  of  -5t  to  -8e  through  influence 
of  5*. 

2  Cf.  if*.™  =£/*(,  Kaibel,  322  (214  A.D.),  Sardis,  probably  a  slip.    The  Tamassus 
inscription  (Berl.  Phil.  Wochens.,  1886,  p.  1323)  has  r6v(v}v  according  to  Sayce, 
Which  is  adopted  by  Deecke.    The  stone  has,  however,  according  to  Pierides,  to  •  ne. 

8  mv  occurs  in  45  according  to  Voigt  and  Hall.  Read  ywi(i')  fv^d/mfvos  irepl 
»ai8!  Twt  Utpatvrai  piv  £0Tj«e  i(j/)  rt/xai.  Certainly  no  meaning  can  be  extracted 
for  v  in  - 
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tion  —  by  analogy  of  the  plural  -uv  —  has  only  slight  support,  the  singular 
generally  exercising  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  plural,  as  T^eTo  upon 
^ueiW.  As  regards  the  explanation  from  -i/e  -j/t  suggested  above,  care  must 
be  taken  to  distinguish  this  -v  from  the  v  ^eAKu<rri«:oV,  which  is.  entirely  absent 
from  Cyprian  (see  on  p.  no),  as  it  is  from  Aeolic,  Thessalian,  and1  Boeotian 
non-Koivrj  prose  inscriptions;  in  Arcadian  it  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

The  points  of  contact  between  Arcadian  and  Cyprian, 
which  are  the  possession  of  these  two  dialects  and  of  none 
other,  are,  it  is  true,  but  few.  Their  important  character, 
however,  embracing  both  phonetical  and  syntactical  corre- 
spondences justly  entitles  them  to  claim  a  unique  position 
in  stamping  the  relation  of  these  allied  dialects.  The  com- 
paratively isolated  position  of  both  dialects,  their  hostility 
in  these  instances  to  the  ingression  of  Greek  forms  of  an- 
other type,  have  here  served  to  shelter  memorials  of  a 
prehistoric  age. 

Extending  our  range  of  observation  by  a  gradual  widening 
of  our  horizon,  it  will  first  be  necessary  to  notice  two  features 
in  which  Arcado-Cyprian  is  in  touch  with  Homeric  usage 
alone. 

ARCADO-CYPRIAN  AND  HOMER. 


i.  Infinitive  termination  -^vcu.  Arcadian:  Ka.Tv<f>povr)vai,  i22247; 
i,  I22246.2  Cyprian:  Kv/xep^vcu,  68  4,  is  preferable  to  Ahrens' 
;  cf.  So/rerat,  60  5)  15>  of  uncertain  accent.  Outside  of  Arcado- 
Cyprian  this  termination  occurs  in  Homer  and  nowhere  else.  Fick 
(Ilias,  p.  395)  refers  the  Homeric  form  <f>opfjva<.  in  B  107,  H  149,  to 
a  Cyprian  source.  The  same  form,  K  270,  rests,  according  to  this 
scholar,  upon  imitation  of  the  poem  B-H,  which  he  thinks  was 
composed  either  by  a  Cyprian  bard  or  for  a  Cyprian  audience  (Ilias, 
pp.  258-259,  394).  For  a  brief  statement  of  the  grounds  of  this 
theory,  see  A.  J.  P.,  Vol.  VIII,  479-481. 

On  the  origin  of  the  form,  see  Spitzer,  p.  45,  who  supposes  that 
aTruOfjvaii  is  either  from  *d7ret^/u,t  or  from  *a.TrtiOiytv  with  assimilation 
to  the  -vat  inf.  ending.  The  treatise  of  Johansson  (De  derivatis  verbis 
contractis)  has  put  the  -rjvai  forms  in  a  totally  different  light. 


1  Thessalian  seems  often  to  have  had  recourse  to  a  v  which  is  not  v 
e.g.  -v  in  the  infinitive  ovypd^/eiv,  8eS6<r9etv. 

2  ^vai  is  from  *e(T-vai,  as  ij/u.i<.t<r/j.i,  by  combination  of  Doric  77  and  Ionic  -vat. 
See  page  94,  note  i. 
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2.  Arcadian:  /?oAo/xevoi>,  i22224.  Cyprian:  <n  /?o'Ac  •  TI  0e'Aei?, 
Hesychius.  Cf.  y8oAo/xai  in  Homer,  A  319,  a  234.  The  Aeolic  /?dA- 
Ao/ouu,  Doric,  Pamphylian1  /?u>Ao/A<u  (Boeot.  /SwAa),  Thessalian  /3cA- 
A«TCU  and  Ev/3oAu/os,  Boeotian  /fa'Ao/uat,  may  have  a  different  present 
stem  from  that  contained  in  the  simpler  Arcado-Cyprian  form.  Thus 
/foA-  may,  through  ySoAvo  or  /JoAio,  have  been  the  progenitor  of  /?oAA-, 
etc.  The  possibility  of  reduction  of  the  double  liquid  even  in  prose 
cannot,  however,  be  gainsaid.  All  the  above-mentioned  dialects, 
however,  agree  in  having  the  original  /3  sound  before  the  obscure 
vowel  sound  o,  the  Locrian,  Delphic  Sci'Ao/uu,  the  Heraclean  SijAo/xcu, 
having  the  dental  representation  of  the  palatal  g  before  the  clear 
vowel  e. 

ARCADO-CYPRIAN  AND  AEOLIC. 

Strong  stem  Kpercs-  for  the  later  and  weaker  /cpares-.  Arcadian 
(in  Tegea  and  Kletor)  :  AvroKpeV^s],  1246,  D  17;  KaAAtKpeVr;?, 
1246,  B  15  and  B  3  (gen.)  ;  ^wKptVrjs,  1231,  C  i  ;  Tt/Ao/cper???,  1231, 
C  50  and  -(TC)OS  C  23,  1246,  C  9  ;  EvpvKpeV^?,  1231,  B  32  ;  Neo/cpereos, 
1189,  A  6  1  (not  Mcvo-)  ;  noAv/cpeVeia,  1237;  EuflvKpeV?;?,  Le  Bas- 
Foucart,  338  b^.  Cyprian:  'Apio-To/cpeVry?,  71  ;  Ti/xoKpeV^s  (?),  121  ; 
^tAoKpeVeos,  Berl.  Phil.  Wochenschr.,  1886,  pp.  1290,  1291  ; 
,  148. 

is  called  Aeolic  by  Joh.  Gramm.  244  ;  eirucpcVei,  Ale.  81,  by 
emendation;  cf.  Ale.  25.  KpeVos,  according  to  Buttmann's  conjec- 
ture in  the  scholiast  on  Vespae,  1234. 

These  dialects  also  possess  forms  from  the  base  -K/oares-,  which, 
morphologically  speaking,  is  later  than  -K/oeres-.  Arcadian:  'AAe£i- 
KpaTT/?,  Il8l,  B  29;  '  Apt(TTOKpaT€i  [a]j  ,  1238;  'AptOTOKpaTrys,  Il8l, 
A  12;  *A(TTVKpaT7;s,  I2II3i5;  Aa/AOKparrys,  I2498j  Aa/aoKpartSa?,  Il8l, 
A  5;  Ae^iKparrys,  1231,036;  'ETTiKparco?,  1204,  -cos,  1204;  EuKpa- 
T>ys,  12484;  KaAAiKpartoa?,  1239;  Kpare'av,  1  2405  ;  NcoKpar7;[s], 
1246,  D  16;  Nt(Ko)Kparcos,  1189,  A  36;  Hevo/cparcos,  12485;  Sooori- 
KpaTiyg,  1231,  C  49;  Ti/xoKparr/9,  Il8l,  B  II  ;  [4>]tA[oK]paT£O9,  1246, 
B  II.  Cyprian:  Srao-iKpaTTys,  17,  -cos,  18;  Kv7rpOKpaTi/:os,  2.  Thes- 
salian  and  Boeotian  have  -Kparos,  never  -/cpe™?. 

Since  the  weak  base  -Kparc?-  appears  as  early  as  Homer,  it  is  prob- 
able that  both  forms  existed  side  by  side  in   Arcado-Cyprian,  the 
type  (from  nom.  KpeVos,  gen.  Vrrc'os),  not  having  been  able 


1  i0u>\dff*Tv,  1267,,;  j8«A^«i/vy,  1267^;  not  /3oA-,  as  is  read  by  Brand  De  dia- 
lectis  Aeolicis,  p.  22. 
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to  completely  displace  the  other.  Other  examples  of  a  supposed 
pan-Aeolic  ep  for  ap  are  0epcros,  Aeolic  epo-^j/,  tepo's,  fitptOpov,  Arcad. 
,  etc.  Cf.  p.  90. 


ARCADO-CYPRIAN  AND  THESSALIAN. 

Arcadian:  TTTO'AIS  found  only  in  Pausan.  VIII.  12.  7  :  KaAeirai  Se 
TO  x<Dpiov  TOVTO  e<£'  iy/>ieoi/  IlToAis.  If  this  evidence  be  accepted 
together  with  the  testimony  of  the  inscriptions,  Arcadian  had  both 
TrroAis  and  TroAts.  But  the  epigraphic  monuments  have  only  the 
latter  form,  which  is  also  Aeolic,  Boeotian,  Elean,  Pamphylian,  Doric, 
and  Ionic.  Cyprian  :  TrroAis,  60.  Cf.  Schol.  ^flt  TTTO'AIV]  TTO'AIV.  KVTT- 
PI<DV  TWJ/  ev  SaAa/Atvi  17  Ae£i?.  Cyprian  has  no  case  of  TrdAts.  Thes- 
salian  :  01  rroXiap^pi,  1330;  dpx«"ToAia/o;(eVTog,  1330,;  from  ot  TrroA-, 
which  is  a  change  of  medial,  not  of  initial,  TTT  to  TT  ;  cf.  AerrtVatos 
and  Brugmann,  Grundriss,  §§  333,  6544.  TroAts  also  occurs  in 
Larissaean  inscriptions. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  this  word  any  dividing  line,  between  the  dia- 
lects without  including  the  other  case  of  TTT  <  IT  -f-  parasitic  i,  i.e. 
Ti-ToAe/xos,  which  is  Homeric,  Attic,  and  Cyprian,  according  to  Hera- 
cleides  in  Eustathius,  842,  62  ;  and  TrroAe^os  occurs  on  a  Cretan 
inscription,  C.  I.  G.  2554^.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  other 
dialects  never  developed  the  TTT-  form  of  these  words. 

There  is  no  firm  link  connecting  Arcado-Cyprian  with 
Thessalian  which  does  not  at  the  same  time  serve  to  connect 
either  Aeolic  or  Boeotian. 

ARCADO-CYPRIAN,  AEOLIC,  THESSALIAN. 

i  .   The  preposition  d™  =  dTro. 

Arcadian  :  1  2  2  2  3)  4)  13i  35,  etc.  Cyprian  :  O.TTV  rat  £ai,  60  8i  17.  Aeolic: 
Sappho,  44;  CD.  L,  213^;  23810,  etc.  Thessalian:  3453,23,  i3°8- 

2.  Arcadian  :  KZ  (in  conjunction  with  av),  i2222.]  Cyprian:  KC 
in  77  K€  (—Attic  eav),  6o10i23,  and  in  OTTIO-IS  /ce  (=  OOTTIS  av),  60%,. 
Cyprian  has  /ce'  alone,  never  av.  KC  is  also  Aeolic  and  Thessalian  ; 
Kev  is  Aeolic  and  Homeric  alone.  KOL  is  the  form  of  this  particle  in 
Doric,  North  Greek,  Boeotian,  and  Elean. 

1  This  is  disputed  by  Kirchhoff  Mon.  Ber.  Acad.  Berl.  1870,  p.  52.  Arcadian 
is  the  only  dialect  except  the  Homeric  that  possesses  both  /ce  and  &v.  Boeot. 
K&V,  48836,  a  document  composed  in  Attic,  is  /coi+^av.  &v  occurs  seventeen 
times  in  1222;  &y,  12275. 
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NOTE.  —  The  impossibility  of  explaining  r?  in  ij  K e  as  the  exact  phonetic 
equivalent  of  el  (despite  Deecke's  statement  in  B.  B.  VI.  79,  that  i\  in  F^TTW  is 
regularly  used  for  et)  has  lead  G.  Meyer,  Gramm.,2  §  1 13,  to  regard  ^  «e  as  #()/) 
ice  =•  l&v  ice.  On  this  supposition,  which  is  apparently  adopted  by  Fick, 
Odyssee,  p.  324,  Arcadian  and  Cyprian  would  stand  on  a  plane  in  possessing 
both  &v  and  ice.  That  we  are  not  driven  to  assume  a  Cyprian  tfv  is,  however, 
clear  from  the  fact  that  ^  and  ei  may  in  reality  be  different  case  forms  of  the 
stem  sve/o.  Baunack,  Inschrift  von  Gortyn,  p.  50,  suggests  that  at  is  the  loca- 
tive of  the  feminine  sva-,  T?  the  instrumental,  and  el  the  locative  of  sve/0.t 
The  Heraclean  Tables  have  fifteen  cases  of  at,  one  of  T)  (I,  77),  and  one  of  et 
(I,  127).  The  latter  may  be  due  to  Koivi]  influence,  which  is  not  infrequent  in 
these  Tables.  Other  examples  of  ^  are  C.  I.  G.  2483,  2484,  where  Sta\|/a<^i|a- 
<r0at  ^  Soitet  (cf.  Ahrens,  II,  381),  and  in  the  Gortyn  inscription,  IV,  31,  r?  5e 
it'  awoddvp  Tts;  cf.  V,  9,  ij  K'  air(o}da.vri  av^p  v)  yuvd,  at  pfv  K  y  reKva,  etc. 

This  explanation  solves  the  difficulty  of  the  interrelation  of  r)  (Cyprian), 
01  (Homeric,  Aeolic,  Thessalian,  Elean,  Doric,  and  Boeotian  (T;),  and  el 
(Ionic,  Attic,  late  Doric,  and  Arcadian1).  Cyprian  ij  cannot  be  either  the 
ancestor  or  the  descendant  of  at  or  of  et. 


ARCADO-CYPRIAN,  BOEOTIAN,  THESSALIAN. 

i.  Treatment  of  the  preposition  CK  €^.2 

Arcadian:  «s,  i22249,  before  a  consonant;  eo-Se'AXoi/re?,  i22249, 
and  the  following  forms  before  a  consonant  in  1222  :  eVSo#eWwj/,  1.  7  • 
),  52  ;  cVSoKais,  51  ;  eVSo/cav,  ^  ;  eVSoVeo-t,  lti  ;  eVSor^pes,  6)  15,  is,  48  ; 
7.  e^  occurs  in  c£c<rra>,  I22221;  'E^(a)K€os,  12033;  'E^a/ct- 
8av,  1  204  ;  and  «y  in  eyyoVot?,  1  233  6(7.3  Cyprian  :  2£/3ao-iv,  32  (Deecke), 
where  £  represents  o-o-  (e'xe'pa  -si-  ne-)  ;  ^before  ft  is,  however, 
contrary  to  Greek  phonetics,  wherefore  M.  Schmidt  transcribes  Icr?- 
cV?  TWI  ^oiVtut,  6o5^  ;  eo-?  TO.L  TrroXiyi,  6o(i,  etc.  Curtius  wrote 
i,  Kleine  Schriften,  II,  105.  Boeotian:  eo-s  before  vowels,  e.g. 
571  a4App.,  7i3b8;  eVo-cypa^e^],  735  (e£,  4ooa4App.,  7i22; 
497  9  ;  and  frequently  elsewhere),  c's  before  consonants  in 
composition,  e.g.  eVydVws  about  25  times;  cf.  co-K^SeKar^,  9513  (but 
«^>  502o  €^ei[Koi/]Ta,  502  12).  «K  is  also  Boeotian,  3832;  cf.  eyyoVots, 
493  «.  Thessalian:  e's,  1329,  i  A  15,  before  a  consonant  and  in  com- 
position, as  cVyoWs,  345  19  ;  ^o-So/xev,  34520  ;  «V^«/«v,  34542.  Before  a 


1  In  1222  and  in  no  other  Arcadian  inscription. 

»  On  this,  see  Curtius,  Zu  den  Auslautsgesetzen  des  Griech.  Kleine  Schriften, 
H,  104- 

»  Collitz  (Verwantschaftsverhaltnisse,  p.  8)  is  not  strictly  correct  in  referring 
to  Arcadian. 
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vowel  we  have  no  case  of  eVg ;  cf.  e£epyao-0eib-€o-0etv,  345 17,1  and  e£, 
326j;  e£ei/<oj/Ta,  3264.  CK  does  not  appear  in  any  document  com- 
posed in  pure  dialect.  e£  in  Thessalian  and  Boeotian  is  certainly, 
and  in  Arcadian  and  Cyprian  probably,  due  to  Koivrj  influence,  e? 
cum  gen.  before  consonants,  e£  before  vowels,  is  also  Cretan. 

2.  Extremely  problematical  is  the  assertion  of  Spitzer  (Lautlehre 
des  Arkadischen,  p.  23  ff.),  that  in  Arcado-Cyprian  final  dt,  771,  cot  be- 
came d,  77,  co,  and  that,  while  the  other  dialects  accepted  this  change 
at  a  comparatively  late  date,  Thessalian  and  Boeotian  suffered  the 
same  loss  of  the  final  t  at  a  period  when  Cyprian  had  not  been  differ- 
entiated from  Arcadian. 

The  grounds  for  this  hypothesis  are  as  follows  :  In  Thessalian  and 
Boeotian  et  from  7/t  arose,  not  from  the  loss  of  one  mora  of  the  <? 
sound,  but  through  77.  It  will,  however,  be  noticed  that  et  may  have 
come  from  r?t  at  a  time  when  et  had  already  become  I.  ov  from  cot  in 
Thessalian  and  in  Boeotian  arose  from  co,  and  not  from  ot.  ot  is  then, 
according  to  Spitzer,  a  pure  locative,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  tot 
originally. 

Now,  as  to  the  facts  in  Arcadian  and  Cyprian,  Spitzer  asserts  that 
both  dialects  possessed  the  dative  cot  and  the  locative  ot.  In  Arca- 
dian we  have  no  example  whatsoever  of  -on,  -ot  occurring  in  TroAv- 
firj\o[i,  1 200  =  Roberts,  277;  iJ/xtWot,  I22225j  avrot,  1222  12,  12332,5^ 
epyot,  1 2  2  2  3j  49i  54.  -ot  is  the  form  which  has  either  partially  or  entirely 
displaced  the  dative  -on  in  Arcadian,  North  Greek,  Boeotian,2  late 
Elean,  and  Eretrian.  In  Cyprian  we  find  -cot,  -co,  and  -ot,  according 
to  Deecke.  (i)  -cot :  /ro<xtoi  60 6;  eA/3po0awi  (?),  129,  130  ;  /Ato-aarcot, 
126  ;  ot/rcot,  6o14;  'Oi/acrtAwt  five  times  in  60  ;  rait  fifteen  times  in  all; 
rwiSe,  6ollt24;  0t£t,  37,  61,  66(?),  75 (?)  '>  Se£i'cot,  3 7  ;  rjpcot,  41,  96(?); 
'A/av/cAcot  or  -ot,  593.  (2)  -co  :  /r'Ooto,  41  ;  Maytptco,  120;  rai  about 
sixteen  times.  (3)  -ot :  /unroot,  85,  is  doubtful,  according  to  Deecke 
(Hall  has  //.tr^ota)  ;  IIa<£ot,  56  (Hall,  HotBot,  VOC.)  ;  'HSaAtot,  62. 

To  maintain  his  theory,  Spitzer  demands  that  every  case  of  -cot 
should  be  expelled ;  and  Cauer,  in  the  Wochens.  fur  kl.  Philologie, 
1884,  p.  99,  asserts  the  correctness  of  -ot  over  against  Deecke's  -cot.3 
But  even  Ahrens  (Philologus,  XXXV,  13)  upholds  the  datives  in  -cot 
and  -co  parallel  to  the  locatives  in  -ot.  The  burden  of  proof  rests 

1  Perhaps  influenced  by  e'!e/>7a<707}<reo-0cu  of  Philip's  letter  in  Koivi],  which  im- 
mediately precedes. 

2  It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  to  Brand's  assumption  that  before  the  separation 
of  the  various  "Aeolic  "  tribes,  the  locative  was  used  for  the  dative. 

3  In  his  Delectus1*  (1883)  he  wrote  y. 
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clearly  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  maintain  that  both  old  case  forms 
do  not  exist  contemporaneously  in  Cyprian ;  nor  should  the  loss  of 
-ox  in  Arcadian  prejudice  the  case  against  its  occurrence  in  Cyprian. 

As  regards  rji  both  dialects  are  in  agreement.  The  final  vowel  is 
lost,  the  rj  never  shortened.  Arcadian  has,  in  1222,  rvyx^r),  «x^j 
and  7To0-KaTv/3A.cu/'7/.  Cyprian  has  <rv\^a-r),  126;  ""AS?/,  126;  opv^, 
601*34,25  >  Xixny,  605,9.  The  only  case  of  771  is'Yp/t,  124,  which  is  not 
very  certain.  The  age  of  all  these  inscriptions  is  such  that  any  theory 
as  to  the  loss  of  final  t  from  771  in  Arcado-Cyprian  times  builds  upon 
a  perilous  foundation.  The  age  of  Alexander  the  Great  witnessed 
the  breaking  down  of  the  t  avei«f>wvr]Tov. 

Finally  as  to  at :  Spitzer  claims  that  Arcadian  at  is  not  at  (either 
from  a  -f-ai,  />.  dative,  or  from  a  + i>  i>e.  locative),  but  is  from  anal- 
ogy to  ot,  and  is  the  representative  of  the  locative ;  while  a  is  from  at, 
and  represents  the  dative.  The  latter  form  was,  however,  lost.  In 
Cyprian,  on  the  other  hand,  a  may  be  the  representative  of  the  old 
dative  (a  -fat)  or  of  the  old  locative  (a  + 1).  Cyprian  at  is  of  the 
same  origin  as  Arcadian  at.  According  to  the  common  transcription 
we  read  in  Arcadian  rat,  122254,  as  a  relative,  i22241;  in  Cyprian, 
opovpat,  60  20;  p-a-xal>  6°  3)  a£aOai,  3  f . ;  rat  eleven  times,  ratSe,  60 14; 
ra  at  least  four  times.  As  the  form  stands,  rat  may  be  a  pure  dative, 
>d  +  ot;  cf.  Mahlow,  Die  Langen  Vocale,  A.  E.  O.,  p.  53.  Or  the 
at  may  be  a  locative,  if  pan- Hellenic  dt>d  +  t  became  at.  Upon  the 
question  whether  d  -f- 1  became  pan-Hellenic  at  or  pan-Hellenic  dt, 
and  whether  -at  is  from  analogy  to  -ot  or  is  an  I.E.  case-ending1  with 
atonic  a,  as  in  vu/x<£a,  depends  the  character  of  the  Arcado-Cyprian 
forms.  It  is  not  possible,  from  the  limited  material  at  our  command, 
to  determine  whether  Arcado-Cyprian  at  is  at  or  at.2- 

In  view,  however,  of  the  uncertainty  attendant  upon  this  problem, 
and  of  the  possibility  that  Thessalian  and  Boeotian  «  and  ov  may  not 
be  authoritative  for  the  period  of  the  coexistence  of  Arcadian  and 
Cyprian,  it  is  advisable  at  present  to  leave  the  question  to  a  more 
thoroughgoing  investigation. 


ARCADO-CYPRIAN,  AEOLIC,  THESSALIAN,  BOEOTIAN. 

There  is  no  single  morphological  or  phonetic  feature  shared 
in  alike  by  each  and  all  of  these  dialects  to  the  exclusion  of 

1  See  Hrugmann,  Gramm.,  §  82. 

8  Brand,  De  dialectis  Aeolicis,  p.  47,  holds  that  ot  is  the  Arcadian  form. 
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all  others.  Nor  is  there  any  dialectic  peculiarity  of  authori- 
tative certainty  connecting  them  all  together  by  the  operation 
of  one  and  the  same  law. 

i .  Not  beyond  peradventure  is  the  assumption  that  the  older  pro- 
nunciation of  v  as  I.E.  u,  and  not  as  u  (introduced  in  Asiatic  Ionic 
and  Attic  not  before  the  fifth  century  ?) ,  survived  in  these  dialects  as 
well  as  in  Pamphylian,  in  Chalcidian,  and  in  the  Laconian  vulgar  dia- 
lect.1 M.  Schmidt  (in  K.  Z.,  IX,  366),  Ahrens  (in  Philologus,  XXXV, 
8-9),  Blass  (Aussprache,2  35),  have  assumed  the  u  pronunciation  for 
Cyprus.  Fick  (Ilias,  p.  256)  claims  on  the  strength  of  'A/xovras 
(Coll.  147)  and  the  Hesychian  glosses  quoted,  p.  76,  that  the 
Cyprian  v  had  a  leaning  towards  o,  i.e.  the  closed  o,  which  makes 
against  the  \>  sound.  This  means  of  representing  the  v  sound  is 
found  in  Boeotian  ('A/xwras,  603;  oTrepSi/aoVtfw,  4295),  late  Laco- 
nian (/covoovpeW,  C.  I.  G.  13479,  for  Kwoo-ov/oeW) ,  dialects  which  had 
the  u  sound.2  For  Aeolic,  cf.  Priscian  I,  27.  Spitzer,  p.  18,  claims 
that  this  was  the  Arcadian  as  well  as  the  Cyprian  pronunciation.  The 
relation  of  v  to  o  is,  however,  the  sole  basis  for  this  assertion,  as  it  is 
in  the  case  of  Aeolic.3  The  Boeotian  pronunciation  is  certain  from 
the  use  of  ov  for  v  (at  first  for  v,  later  for  v).  Thessalian  ov  for  o> 
seems  to  point  to  u,  Nv/xetvtot,  34525  >vefo/xij»/(i/)ios  being  but  an 
indifferent  foundation  for  Prellwitz's  attempt  (de  dialecto  Thessalica, 
p.  13)  to  overthrow  the  conclusions  of  Blass,  Aussprache,2  p.  36, 
which  are  supported  by  Cauer,  Wochens.  fur  kl.  Philologie,  1886, 
No.  33.4 

This  supposed  connecting  link  between  Arcado-Cyprian,  Aeolic, 
Thessalian,  and  Boeotian,  has  been  referred  to  here,  since  much  has 
been  made  of  it,  especially  by  Curtius,  Kleine  Schriften,  II,  160-162, 
as  a  means  of  demonstrating  the  original  close  relationship  between 
all  these  dialects.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  if  in  all  these  dialects  v 
was  pronounced  u,  nothing  would  be  proved  thereby  as  to  their  inter- 

1  The  literary  monuments  and  inscriptions  of  Sparta  have  no  trace  of  ov  for  u, 
hence  Blass  assumes  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  cultivated  classes  may  have 
been  u.     Other  traces  of  u  are  Corinthian  ^>u\oidas,  Roehl,  20 47,  and  Chalcidian 
9^9^os,  C.  I.  G.  7611. 

2  "OXojUTTos,  C.  I.  G.  8412,  an  apparently  Ionic  inscription,  and  Cretan  ntrios, 
Rangabe,  2478,  I,  23,  are  doubtful. 

3  Wilamowitz  (Horn.  Untersuch.  288)  maintains  that  the  pronunciation  as  u 
was  retained  till  the  time  of  Pindar,  and  that  Aeolic,  Cyprian,  and  Eubaean  Ionic 
(in  the  modern  Kuma  and  Stura)  had  the  old  u. 

4  Brugmann,  Grundriss,  §  48,  excludes  Thessalian  from  the  list. 
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connection,  since  they  would  have  only  preserved  for  a  longer  period 
than  other  dialects  a  common  heirloom  such  as  d,  /:,  etc.  Only  if  it 
can  be  shown  on  other  cogent  grounds*  that  Lesbians,  Thessalians, 
Boeotians,  and  Arcado-Cyprians  were  once  united  as  a  distinct  tribe 
or  ethnic  unit,  is  this  assumed  retention  of  the  I.E.  sound  u  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  corroborative  evidence. 

2.  Change  of  o  to  v. 

Closely  connected  with  the  retention  of  I.E.  #,  is  the  change  of 
o  to  v,  which  is  heralded  as  one  of  the  most  salient  features  distin- 
guishing alike  all  these  dialects. 

Arcadian:  O.TTV  six  times  in  1222,  both  separately  and  in  compo- 
sition; oAAv,  122233  (cf.  Sevpv,  Herodian  II,  9339,  but  Stvpo,  Sappho, 
84)  ;  KaTv<*KaTo,  as  a  direct  change  of  a  to  v,  is  impossible.1  KOTO 
is  from  analogy  to  airo  :  cf.  Elean  vTraSvyibi?  from  analogy  to 
etc.  Karv  occurs  alone  i222llj29,  and  in  composition  Troo-Ka 
122233;  KaTV<rra<r>7,  122243;  KaTv<f>powjvai,  I22247.  It  is  SO  far  at- 
tested in  Tegean  alone.  Finally,  -ao  becomes  -av  (or  -dv)  in  the 
genitive. 

Cyprian:  tvfprjTdo-aTV,  60  4;  e/rp^TacraTv,  6o]4;  ye'voiTU,  60^;  wpt- 
<T«TO,  I26;2  vv-  for  6v  =  dva  in  iWt^icc,  45  ;  but  only  if  we  adopt 
Deecke's  reading  in  preference  to  that  of  Voigt  and  Hall  (/xtv  c^/<e), 
which  to  my  thinking  is  superior.  ovtQrjKf.  occurs  about  six  times, 
and  aveOrjKf.  twice.  Finally,  in  -av<-do  as  in  Arcadian.  The  mani- 
fest fondness  for  v  of  Cyprian  is  supposed  to  be  attested  furthermore 
by  the  Hesychian  glosses  in  which  v  is  held  to  have  passed  into  o  : 
fu>\ol  •  «Wos  (in  No.  85  Deecke  reads  ^v^pl  ;  Hall,  /xv^ota)  ;  ivKafyo- 
T«v<r€  •  cyKaTa<£vTcwc  ;  $opav8is  •  TO  €^<o.  But  other  dialects  made  use 
of  o  instead  of  ov  to  represent  the  I.E.  u  sound,  e.g.  Boeotian,8  late- 
Laconian.  Cf.  also  6ypo?  in  Syra,  0o/xo?  (for  v)  in  Crete. 

Pamphyhan  :  €/?wA.ao-eTv,  v  yScuATy/xei/v?,  'Ecrr/reStvs,  'YS/aa/Aouav,  Hit- 
apv.  The  Pamphylian  examples  can  scarcely  be  due  to  Doric  influ- 
ence in  view  of  the  vicinity  of  Cyprus. 

Aeolic:  d™',  2i315,  21445,  23810,  250  14,  2325,  2483,9,  31124,29  (the 
only  epigraphic  examples  of  the  change),  Sappho,  44,  78.  The 
KOIVTJ  &TTO  appears,  e.g.  281.22,34,36;  v/Wws,  27ia6;  £o-8os,  Sappho,  4 


1  Aeolic  ffvpitts  (gramm.)  is  but  an  apparent  exception;  <* 

*  Spitzcr  claims  (p.  17)  that  the  Arcadian  forms  were  -TV  and  -VTV.  This  is  by 

no  means  certain,  though  we  have  no  example  of  -TO  or  of  -vro. 

8  'Afdrrat,  603,  as  in  Cyprian  'A/to*(j/)Ta,  147.  Fick,  Ilias,  p.  256,  ventures  to 

explain  Korpijoj,  O  639  as  due  to  the  Cyprian  o  for  u. 
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(perhaps)  ;  v^dprr),  o-rv/xa,  v/xotos,  i»/xaAt/<es,  Theocritus.  All  other 
examples  are  doubtful. 

Thessalian:  O.TTV,  3453,23- 

Boeotian:  Ac/o/m,  AC/D/XVS,  875,  Aa/u.odotvu?,  689,  are  quoted  by 
Pezzi  (La  Grecita,  etc.,  p.  260),  as  possible  examples  of  the  substi- 
tution of  v  for  o  before  403  B.C.  The  latter  example  is  now  read  by 
Meister,  -0otv[o]s  or  -0oiv[t]s.  Boeotian  is  confessedly  the  weakest 
member  of  the  group,  but  Herculean  efforts  have  been  made  to  wheel 
into  line  this,  according  to  Boeckh,  the  oldest  of  the  "  Aeolic  "  dia- 
lects :  — 

a?™  is  explained  as  being  practically  equivalent  to  aw  or  SLTTOV  ; 
and  Atou/cXcis,  NIOV/AOJV,  [®]  LOVTIJAV,  are  cited  as  having  ov  =  v  =  o. 
On  the  other  hand,  o  stands  for  v  in  oTre/aSt/adVflw,  429  ;  cf.  o{>7repSiKi6V0a>, 

43°- 

a.7rv  is  certainly  a  striking  joint  possession  of  Arcado-Cyprian, 
Aeolic,  and  Thessalian.  Boeotian,  Elean,1  and  Pamphylian,  alone 
stand  out  against  a  pan-  Aeolic  OLTTV,  which  is  the  only  word  that  even 
the  most  determined  advocate  of  the  prehistoric  interconnection  of 
these  dialects  can  claim  as  pan-Aeolic. 

If  non  res  ipsa  sed  frequentia  exemplorum  as  regards  v  for  o  be 
held  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  "  Aeolic,"  it  cannot  be  denied  that  at  least 
four  of  the  above  dialects  show  a  tendency  which  on  any  fair  view 
must  be  held  to  date  so  far  back  as  to  point  to  some  sort  of  closer 
connection.  In  Ionic  examples  of  v  for  o  are  rare  ;  but  in  Doric 
they  are  more  numerous,  though  at  best  sporadic.  Cf.  G.  Meyer, 
Gramm.2,  §  62. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  of  the  two  short  o  sounds,  one  became  closed 
at  a  very  early  period  in  Greek.  The  second  o  of  ovopa.  must  have 
suffered  this  change  to  a  partial  extent  before  the  separation  into 
dialects.  In  other  words,  the  closing  of  the  open  o  came  later,  but 
certainly  in  Arcado-Cyprian,  Aeolic,  Thessalian,  and  perhaps  Boeo- 
tian, at  a  period  before  a  similar  tendency  came  into  existence  in 
Doric  and  Ionic. 

NOTE  I.  —  Cyprian  Upvrira},  149,  is  perhaps  connected  with  irp6  as  trpv- 
ravis  and  possibly  irpv/jLva  and  TrpuAees.  The  Aeolic  form  is,  however,  irp6ravi.s. 

NOTE  2.  —  It  is  singular  that  in  a  dialect  with  so  pronounced  a  predilection 
for  v  as  the  Arcadian  we  should  nevertheless  have  ovofj.0..  In  Arcado-Cyprian 
the  substitution  of  v  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  final  syllable  of  words  having 
more  than  one  syllable.  An  A-C  ov  —  avd  is  therefore  very  doubtful. 

1  Roehl,  556,  has  t>i/e07?/ce.  G.  Meyer  suggests  that  the  inscription  is  Laconian 
rather  than  Elean.  But  neither  Laconian  nor  Elean  has  any  example  of  the 
"  darkening  "  of  o. 
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There  is  no  link  between  Arcado-Cyprian  and  Boeotian 
which  does  not  at  the  same  time  serve  to  connect  Arcado- 
Cyprian  and  Thessalian  or  Aeolic. 

The  vigorous  preferences  of  Arcado-Cyprian  for  the  dia- 
lects of  the  Aeolic  type  alone  having  thus  been  disposed  of, 
it  is  now  imperative  to  again  widen  our  circle  of  observation. 
The  keener  our  hunt  after  traces  of  kinship  between  Arcado- 
Cyprian  and  other  dialects,  the  more  urgent  is  the  necessity 
of  beholding  its  ever- enlarging  sympathies.  Nor  is  this 
necessity  obviated  by  our  feeling  that,  in  proportion  as  we 
enlarge  these  dialectal  circles,  the  phenomena  in  question  lose 
in  authoritativeness.  In  estimating  the  propensions  of  a 
dialect,  the  course  of  investigation  shows  that  a  slight  touch 
is  oftentimes  more  indicative  of  genuine  or,  it  may  be,  of 
original  sympathies  than  rude  masses  of  color.  A  quali- 
tative, not  a  quantitative,  standard  can  be  of  value  here. 
The  circles  in  question  grow  in  extent  till  the  last  embraces 
those  phenomena  which  are  obviously,  if  not  actually,  pan- 
Hellenic.  As  before  hinted  at,  it  is  here  that  it  is  often- 
times difficult  to  determine  whether  we  are  dealing  with 
a  pre-dialectal  survival  of  Hellenic  speech,  or  with  a  forma- 
tion that  is  merely  incidental  to  an  early  innovatory  stage  of 
the  period  of  actual  dialectal  existence. 

ARCADO-CYPRIAN  AND  IONIC. 
The  infinitive  termination  -vat  referred  to  above,  p.  69. 

ARCADO-CYPRIAN,  AEOLIC,  IONIC. 

ri  =  <ri  in  the  terminations  of  the  verb  (-OVTI,  -on/rt)  are  treated 
differently  as  regards  the  preceding  vowel,  but  all  agree  in  the  assibi- 
lation.  On  Cyprian  ?o>(v)<ri  or  IOKTI,  see  p.  66.  Doric,  -OJ/TI,  -torn. 

ARCADO-CYPRIAN,  DORIC,  IONIC. 

Nominative  in  -175  from  rj  stems.  The  rj  declension  parallel  to  that 
in  a  has  survived  in  a  few  sporadic  examples  in  Greek.  Its  existence 
in  I,atin,  in  the  so-called  fifth  declension,  substantiates  the  belief  that 
in  (Ireek  it  antedates  the  separation  into  dialects. 
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Arcadian:  teprys,  1231,  B  34,  C  1,29,50;  "*/»?'?,  1235; 
12307,  1236.  Cyprian  :  lye/o^s,  33,  is  the  only  example,  the  common 
form  in  evs  being  found  in  No.  40.  ySacriAev's  is  frequent  in  Cyprian, 
and  there  is  no  example  of  /2cunA^s.  Arcadian  has  neither  form. 
Outside  of  Arcado-Cyprian  the  rj  inflection  has  generally  been  dis- 
placed by  that  in  r/v,  as  in  Aeolic.  The  following  examples,  however, 
occur:  Homer,  "Aprjv  ;  Archilochus,  48,  *Apeo><  "Apyo  ;  cf.  'Avrt^a- 
T-qv,  o  242,  by  the  side  of  'Avrt^ar^a,  K  114.  Ionic  [epew,  Olbia, 
C.  I.  G.  2058,  A  23  ;  Tomoi,  Arch-epigr.  Mitth.  VI,  8,  No.  14. l 
Doric  TvSry?,  *Op<j>rj$,  4>uAr;s ;  cf.  Lat.  Ulixes  Achilles.  G.  Meyer  is 
incorrect  when  he  attempts  to  explain  tepT/?  for  lepevs  from  analogy 
to  evycvr/?,  since  the  genitive  of  iepyv-  is  in  its  oldest  form  tcp^/ros, 
to  which  euyei/eo?  offers  no  parallel.  Cf.  G.  Meyer,  Gramm.2,  §§  323, 
324 ;  Bechtel,  Inschrift  aus  Eresos,  in  the  Gottingen  Nachrichten  for 
June  30,  1886;  Spitzer,  Lautlehre  des  Arkad.  p.  27;  Johansson,  De 
verbis  derivatis  contractis,  p.  74.  The  Boeotian  forms  in  -et  =  rj 
(EtponAAec,  MeWet,  <I?iAAei,  etc.)  are  doubtful.  It  was  suggested  by 
me  (Der  Diphthong  El,  p.  41)  that  they  were  survivals  of  the  rj 
declension,  an  explanation  adopted  by  Bechtel,  p.  378.  Others 
regard  them  as  having  lost  the  final  sibilant  of  the  nominative.  Meis- 
ter,  I,  272  ;  but  cf.  also  p.  310. 

ARCADO-CYPRIAN  AND  DORIC. 

V],  not  ei  (e),  is  the  result  of  compensatory  lengthening.  Arcadian 
rjvai,  4>6rjpa)v ;  Cyprian  ^L  The  dialects  diverge  in  the  treatment  of 
ovs.  But  there  is  no  example  of  ov  (closed  o)  for  <o  (i.e.  open  6) 
of  other  dialects. 

There  is  as  yet  no  authority  for  an  Arcado-Cyprian  contraction  of 
a  +  c  to  17,  as  in  Doric,  Elean,  and  North  Greek.  See  p.  81. 

Spitzer's  ascription  to  Arcado-Cyprian  (p.  57)  of  the  personal  end- 
ing -es  in  the  indie,  present,  is  based  upon  no  foundation  save  that, 
as  the  Cyprian  form  is  old,  it  might  well  have  been  a  survival  of  an 
Arcado-Cyprian  period.  But  a  solitary  instance  is  found  :  es  7ro'0' 
7ro0ev  ij/cets.  IIa<£u>t.  With  this  compare  the  Theocritean 
s,  I.  3,  which  is  certain,  and  d/^eAyc?,  IV.  3.  This  form 
occurs  on  no  Doric  inscription.  Whether  the  form  in  -5  is  pro- 
ethnic  (cf.  Latin  legis;  old  Irish,  do-beir,  *-beres},  or  merely  a 
Greek  parallel  to  n'tf?;?,  has  not  yet  been  made  out. 

1  The  nom.  te'pews,  Rev.  Arch.  XXVIII,  106,  from  \f<as;   \ea>=i€p€ca. 
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It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Arcado-Cyprian  infinitive  of  -to  verbs 
ended  in  -v  \  e.g.  Arcad.  i//,<£cuW  (or  tyufcuvev),  Cypr.  l^ev.  As 
Deecke  reads  lxnv  *n  tne  sm&e  passage  where  any  such  formation 
occurs,  the  assumed  parallelism  between  Arcadian  and  Cyprian  must 
be  left  in  dispute.  Johansson,  De  verbis  derivatis  contractis,  p.  202, 
accepts  an  Arcado-Cyprian  l^ev,  comparable  to  Doric  Kpwev,  and  to 
an  Ionic  o<£eZA.ev  (Cauer2,  527).  See  p.  96. 

iv  for  cV,1  formerly  held  to  be  a  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Arcado- 
Cyprian,  has  now  appeared  upon  a  Cretan  inscription.  See  Mer- 
riam,  Am.  Journ.  Archaeol.  Ill,  312.  lyvvrj  was  regarded  by  Curtius 
as  standing  for  ey-yvva.  eV,  cum  accus.  and  cum  dat.,  is  a  relic  of  the 
period  when  this  preposition  was  construed  as  the  German  in?  The 
Aeolic  a?  and  Ionic  c's  (eis)  gradually  drove  out  this  double  construc- 
tion. If  the  Aeolians  of  Lesbos  ever  used  es  cum  genet.,  its  obsoles- 
cence must  have  been  caused  by  the  adoption  of  the  Ionic  eV,  and 
have  been  subsequent  to  the  period  when  eV  cum  accus.  was  replaced 
by  cis  cum  accus. 


ARCADO-CYPRIAN,  DORIC,  AEOLIC,  AND  CONNECTED 
DIALECTS. 

1.  Genitive   plural,   A   declension.      Arcad.     'AA.ear5v, 

Cypr.  tVayo/xevav.     Here  Homeric,  Boeotian  -aw,  Thes- 
salian  -aow.  alone  show  the  older  form. 

2.  Genitive  sing.,  O  declension.     Arcad.  TW,  Cypr.  Oi&.     -oo  must 
then  have  been  open  sounds  at  the  period  of  contraction.     On  -w,  -v, 
see  pp.  68,   118.     -oio  from  epic  reminiscence  in  Arcad.,  Roberts, 
No.   280. 

3.  The  relative  use  of  demonstratives.     In  Arcadian  o-rrep  is  used 
for  ocrTrcp  in  122235  :   &TTW  8e  /cat  TOW  TOJ  cVt£a/U«l  6  avros  lyyuos  o?rep  | 
Kal  Tto  Ipyta  5?  Iv  eerrcio-ti/.      With  this  compare  the  Homeric  o  TTC/O  o-c'o 

(VII,  114,  XXI,  107),  and  the  use  of  on?,  Ill,  279. 


1  lv>lv  originally  before  consonants.     I  for  ^(»  is  found,  Roberts,  No.  277, 
according  to  the  generally  received  reading.      irp-)<r6jiRf  must  be  read  Trp<fo-tfa[S]e. 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  Robert's  defence  of  £(/*)  Mavrivtai;  cf.  Allen,  Versification, 
p.  150.     Cyprian  has  no  instance  of  Iv,  and  the  Arcadian  cases  are  not  unim- 
peachable.    iv  in   1200  is  poetical;   in  1231  it  is  the  work  of  a  meddler  with  the 
original  text;    1183  is  probably  Arcadian,  though  peculiar  in  many  ways;    No. 
1233,  a  proxeny  decree,  distinguishes  Iv  from  Iv. 

2  Cf.  i<rs>lvt  and  ir  cum  accus.  in  Oaxos.  Merriam  1.  1.     In  Gortyna  Is  cum 
gen.  and  accus. 
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In  Cyprian,  o  for  os  in  6o12  :  rj  /ce  o-is  'CWo-iAoi/  e£  o/ou'lr/,  tSe  TTCU,  o  e£ 
6pv£r),  Tretb-et  'Oi/aertAcot  ;  and  also  6o25.  Arcadian  ha's  no  example  of  o 
alone  used  for  os.  OTIVI,  122237,  is  the  masculine  form  from  OTIS.  TO 
is  used  as  a  relative,  i22214)35;  ra  in  Cyprian,  684.  This  breaking 
down  of  the  old  demonstrative  force  is  found  outside  of  Homer  and 
these  dialects,  in  Ionic  (Herodotus),  in  the  Attic  poets,  perhaps  in 
the  language  of  the  common  people  of  Attica  (cf.  C.  I.  A.  II,  6nu), 
in  Doric,  Elean,  Aeolic,  Thessalian,  Boeotian,  etc. 

4.  The  participle  of  efyu.     Arcad.  COVTOS,  1222  u.     Cypr.lin6(v)- 
ra,  6o9il9;    to(v)ra,  6033.     ewv  is  pan-Hellenic  (Attic  w).     Aeolic 
has  both  «W  (Sappho  75  and  on  inscriptions)  and  co-era  (Sappho  75). 
Doric  €tov,  Ahrens,  II,  323. 

5.  Apocope   of  prepositions.     Arcad.:  Trap  rav,   i22240;    KO.T  in 
KaTOLirep,   T22243)50.        Cypf.   KaAe'xes  •    Kare/cetcro    Ila^tot.      Pamph.    Ka- 
OrjBv,  126713.      Aeolic  Karra.      Boeot.  KaTToV   (Kara  in  late  inscrip- 
tions).     Thess.  KaTTaTre/a.      Heraclean  Trap  navSocrtW,  I,  58.     Cre- 
tan Tra/oSe'xerai,  C.  I.  G.  305021-      Delphic  KCXT  rav  and   Karav,  Cauer2, 
2O441andll.     Elean  KaSaAeWo. 

6.  §?   third   sing,   imperfect:    <^o-H-r.      Arcad.   1222  37.     (7y/r. 
Ke/oa/uuv?  5«>  Berl.  Phil.  Wochens.,  1884,  p.  671.     Corcyraean,  I.  G.  A. 
3423.      Sicilian   (Epicharmus    73,    Ahrens),    Doric   (Alcman  in  the 
Mss.  frag.  24),  Aeolic  (in  Theocritus,  XXX,  16)  ;   cf.  Boeot.  Trapeis, 
5007.     T)v,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  is  certainly  a  later  form. 

7.  77,  by  contraction  of  e  -f-  e  in  the  augment,  after  the  expulsion  of 
o-,  p,  or  yod.     Herein  Doric,  Arcado-Cyprian,  and  Aeolic,  etc.,  are 
alike.     Other  vowel  contractions  are  alike  the  possession  of  Arcado- 
Cyprian  and  of  other  dialects.     E.g.  :  — 

a  +  w  =  a),  a  +  o  =  d  in  all  dialects  except  Ionic  and  in  later  North 
Greek,  a  +  o,  to  =  a,  except  in  Attic-Ionic.  *  a  +  e  =  77  in  Arcado- 
Cyprian  probably,2  in  Doric,  North  Greek,  and  in  Elean  (  ?)  ;  =  a  in 
Aeolic,  Boeotian,  and  Ionic.  Johansson,  De  verbis  derivatis  con- 
tractis,  p.  58,  is  doubtful  about  the  Arcado-Cyprian  contraction  of 
a  +  e.  He,  however,  suggests  77.  -eos  from  -eo-o?  (nom.  -77?)  remains 
open  in  both  dialects,  and  in  Cyprian  does  not  become  -to?.  See  p.  109. 

8.  e  for  a  in  te/>o-.      Arcad.:  Itpuv,  I22226;  'lepwv,   1231,  C   13, 
etc.;  with  iapfc  in  1235.     Cypr.:  tep^/ros,  38^  lyeprjs,  33;  l^iyiyov, 
60^,  etc.     tepo-  obtains  also  in  North  Greek,  Doric  (Cretan,  Laco- 
nian),  Thessalian,  Boeotian,  Ionic-  Attic,  Homeric.     The  Aeolic  tpos 

1  In  Boeotian  when  a.  +  o>  contract,  a  is  the  result,  e,g.  rai>,  otherwise  -awv. 

2  But  cf.  Cyprian  lyao-Qai  and 
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is  either  the  descendant  of  tepos  or  of  *iVpos<isrr6s.  The  older  form 
with  a  (cf.  is/iird)  is  Arcadian,1  Boeotian,  Thessalian,  Laconian,  Hera- 
clean,  Messenian,  Corcyraean,  Cretan,  and  Theraean.  Not  only  can 
we  not  hold  with  Brand,  De  dialectis  Aeolicis,  p.  14,  that  the  a  form 
is  Doric  solely,  but  we  are  even  driven  to  admit  that  these  words, 
which  have  long  been  held  to  be  a  criterion  of  dialect  differentiation, 
are  not  entitled  to  this  position  from  the  early  and  wide-spread  ap- 
pearance of  the  form  with  c.  All  necessity  of  assuming  a  "pan- 
Aeolic"  tepd?  and  a  "pan-Doric"  tapes,  crossing  in  the  various  sub- 
dialects,  is  obviated  by  the  easy  supposition  that  in  the  pre-dialectal 
stage  of  Greek  both  forms  existed  side  by  side. 

9.  Vocalization  of  /:,  as  in  Arcad.  <I>avi8as,  1 246,  C  1 7  ;  <WAAa>, 
1246,  A  15  ;2  cf.  <£avca  KaAa  in  Homer,  as  Hartel  correctly  reads.  Cf. 
Cypr.  vco-i?,  vav-in  Nav<£a'/xa>,  Berl.  Phil.  Woehens.,  1886,  p.  1291,  and 
in  vawpxo?,  if  Deecke  and  not  Voigt  is  right.  Cypr.  vau[a/>xw]>  160 
(cf.  157),  a  title  which  is  doubted  by  Voigt,  B.  B.  IX,  171.  vaov  in 
No.  41.  Other  examples  of  the  vocalized  labial  spirant  are  Boeot. 
viSas,  Coll.  41310  (3.  Pellenian)  \  vpuyaXiov  •  Steppeoyo?  ;  ^av- 
,  914,  IV,  A;8  Thessal.  'Ep/xxxvov,  1300;  Laconian  AavayTJTa, 
C.  I.  G.  1466  ;  Aeolic,  wvos,  <£cu>d<£opoi  (gramm.) ;  Pamphyl.  <£<£/?os  = 
<£cu>9,  Heraclides ;  eriSe  (Balbilla),  etc.  Deecke  reads  t>eu£a/xevos,  45, 
the  v  of  which  Deecke  and  Ahrens  compare  with  or/.  G.  Meyer, 
Gramm.2,  §  239,  seems  to  regard  v  as  having  some  connection  with 
vocalized  p.  Cf.  Baunack's  Studien,  I,  p.  16,  17,  where  ven^a/xti/os 
is  read,  and  the  explanation  from  I.E.  #</ offered.  Quantitatively  con- 
sidered, the  examples  of  v>/r  are  more  frequent  in  the  Aeolic  than  in 
the  dialects  connected  with  Aeolic,  and  more  frequent  in  the  latter 
than  in  Doric  or  Ionic.4  Curtius  holds  that  v>/r  is  a  proof  of  the 
connection  of  Cyprian  with  Thessalian  and  Boeotian  (Kleine  Schrif- 

1  Since   lap^s   occurs  in  1235   alone,  —  an  inscription  in  North  Greek,  —  an 
Arcadian  iap-fis  is  uncertain.     Bechtel  remarks   that    this   inscription  is  wholly 
North  Greek,  with  the  exception  of  iapjis.     But  this  may  point  to  a  North  Greek 
-TJJ  for  -«vr;  cf.  above,  p.  79.     I«p-  occurs  about  thirteen  times  in  Arcadian,     lap- 
in  Cyprian  is  doubtful,  according  to  Meyer,  Gramm.2,  §  94.      But  cf.  yapd,  Hall 
iapi,  72;   'Iapw(i/)5oi;,  Ii8;   iyapt&Taros,  41.     The  last  example,  at  least,  is  not  a 
matter  of  dubitation. 

2  Cyprian  here,  *oFf'«,  133. 

*  The  (row-  forms  belong  here  only  in  case  the  explanation  from  ao  be  rejected; 
cf.  page  65.  Fuhrer  and  Spitzer  agree  in  abandoning  the  explanation  of  G.  Meyer, 
§  120  (from  ao).  But  Attic  AauStxevs  speaks  in  favor  of  G.  Meyer. 

4  Cf.  Tudeer,  De  digammo  testimonia,  68. 
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ten,  II,  156)  ;  that  this  is  too  narrow  a  view  is  shown  by  the  Doric 


10.  Aeolic,   Elean,   Laconian,  etc.,   may,  together   with   Arcado- 
Cyprian,  have  preserved  an  open  ~e  whose  length,  e.g.  in  contractions, 
appears  as  e  (77)  .     The  short  e  sound  may  have  become  closed  at  a 
very  early  period,  as  in  the  North  Greek  dialects  (generally)  in  Thes- 
salian,  Boeotian,  and  Ionic.     Again  in  the  preservation  of  the  open 
6  in  its  lengthened  sound  (o>  =  Ionic  ov)  these  dialects  agree.    Boeo- 
tian here  sides  with  Arcadian  (but  not  in  the  accus.  pi.  <ovs)  and 
with  Cyprian    (gen.  -<o).     Thessalian  at  an  early  date  adopted  the 
closed  sound  of  the  lengthened  o. 

11.  Arcad.  T^Aijuaxos,  Cypr.  Tr/A^avco.     Cf.  Boeot.  IletXeo-T/DOTtSa? 
(but  also  TeiAe<£dVeios),  Aeolic  TTJJA.W,  Delphic  IlrjAeKAeas.     But  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  form  with  T  might  not  be  Aeolic,  as  we  have 
Aeolic  TreVre  as  well  as  Tre/xTrwi/.     It  is  doubtless  as  much  a  matter  of 
chance  that  we  have  no  case  of  TT  followed  by  a  dark  vowel,  which 
was  the  source  of  the  later  analogue  Tn/Avi,  as  it  is  that  rrj\-  does  not 
appear  in  Aeolic. 

ARCADO-CYPRIAN,  DORIC,  AEOLIC,  IONIC. 

Loss  of  intervocalic  i  :  Arcad.  TroeVrco,  i2229;  Cypr.  'A0dVa  (dat.), 
62,  through  'A0avcua,  which  is  Arcadian  (1202),  and  'AfldVaa  (Al- 
caeus,  9)  ;  Cretan  vyie'a  ;  Locr.  <lSeA<£eos  ;  Aeolic  'Y/zr/Vaov  ;  Thess. 
Fevvaot  ;  Boeot.  IIA.aTa.etos  j  Elean  la,  trweav  ;  Ionic  Ke'erat. 

Trej/re  is  the  pan-Hellenic.  Aeolic  7r€/x,7re  does  not  exist  despite  the 
assertion  of  the  grammarians.  See  below,  p.  106. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  ARCADIAN  AND  CYPRIAN. 

We  have  now  exhausted  the  cases  of  agreement  between  Arcadian 
and  Cyprian,  and  turn  to  a  registration  of  their  actual  differences. 

In  order  to  present  at  a  glance  the  dialect  affinities  of  Arcadian 
and  of  Cyprian,  in  the  following  sections  the  differences  between  the 
two  dialects  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  give  contributory  evidence  from 
all  the  other  dialects  with  which  either  Arcadian  or  Cyprian  may  be 
in  correspondence.  Whenever  an  example  of  the  phonetic  law  in 
[uestion  is  found  in  either  dialect,  but  as  yet  absent  from  the  other, 

re  has  been  taken  to  notice  the  fact. 
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I.    ARCADIAN  AND  AEOLIC. 

I.  o  for  a. 

StKorav,  1198;  cf.  Balbilla  SCKOTW  (dat),  3235.  The  Aeolic  in- 
scriptions have  oVKaTos  twice  (as  in  Boeotian),  once  in  an  inscription 
dating  from  16  B.C.,  once  in  one  in  the  period  between  2  B.C.  and 
14  A.D.  Little  can  therefore  be  determined  by  epigraphic  evidence 
whether  or  not  that  stadium  of  the  dialect  which  was  imitated  by  the 
court  poetess  of  Hadrian  had  already  assimilated  the  final  syllables 
of  6V*aTos  to  -KOVTCL,  producing  SCKOTOS.  Cf.  Ionic-Attic,  Aeolic  eucocrt 
from  -KOOTOS.  The  analogy  can  scarcely  have  been  felt  to  be  opera- 
tive in  the  time  of  Balbilla.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  if  the  mere 
desire  on  her  part  to  tinge  her  poems  with  an  archaic  flavor  had 
resulted  in  the  creation  of  form  which  actually  appears  in  a  dialect 
in  many  particulars  akin  to  Aeolic. 

There  is  no  instance  in  the  numerals  of  o  for  a  in  Cyprian.  De- 
spite StKoVav,  Arcadian  holds  with  Boeotian  a  in  -Kao-tot  (Boeot.  -/ca- 
rtoi). 

NOTE.  —  On  o  for  a  in  Arcad.  'EKordfj-Qoia,  see  p.  105. 


2.    Refusal  to  weaken  e  to  t  before  vowels. 

The  Aeolic  cases,  except  perhaps  the  gen.  yAv'/ctos,  are  all  capable 
of  another  explanation.  A  ground  form  xpvo-e-to-s  with  accent  on 
the  ultimate  (cf.  d<£(e)  veto's)  may  produce  xpv'o-to?  through  xpuo-(e)  to?. 
The  loss  of  intervocalic  t  is  amply  attested  for  all  Hellenic  dialects. 
yXvKtos  may  perhaps  represent  a  yXvKe(^)to's.  On  Cyprian  t<e 
before  vowels,  see  p.  109. 

2.  The  terminations  -ato-t  and  -oto-t  have  sometimes  been  regarded 
Aeolic.  The  infrequency  of  their  appearance  in  Homer  in  compari- 
son with  the  growth  of  -cus  and  -ots  is  indicative  of  an  obsolescent 
formation  ;  their  prevalence  in  Aeolic  literature  and  inscriptions,  and 
their  sparse  appearance  in  Ionic  (except  Herodotus)  and  in  Attic 
seemed  to  point  a  form  that,  quantitatively  considered,  might  be  called 
Aeolic.  Arcadian  'AAetouri,  1183,  is  the  only  example  of  -oto-t  in  this 
dialect.  It  has  been  supposed  that  No.  1183  was  of  Elean  origin, 
but  -own  offers  no  support  to  this  belief,  as  the  Elean  form  is  invari- 
ably -ot?  or  -oip.  See  Kirchhoff,  Alphabet,4  159.  I  regard  -oto-t  as 
pan-Hellenic,  not  Aeolic,  and  'A\«oto-i  as  the  sole  survival  in  Arcadian 
of  the  locative  case  form,  which  in  every  Greek  dialect  gave  place 
gradually  to  the  instrumental  -ots  >-#/.$•.  'AXetoto-i  cannot  be  a  loan 
formation,  since  -ot?  was  the  accepted  form  in  every  neighboring  dia- 
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lect  at  the  time  of  this  inscription  (about  400).  With  the  exception 
of  the  form  for  E  the  alphabet  is  pre-Ionic.  With  the  realization  of 
the  fact  that  -OIOT  and  -<ws  are  totally  distinct  case-forms,  the  attempt 
to  extirpate  -o«n  from  Homer  falls  to  the  ground,  -at?  and  -ots  are 
the  forms  in  Cyprian,  Thessalian,  and  in  Boeotian  (except  No.  744, 
£et'voun,  an  epic  reminiscence) .  -OLO-L  occurs  in  Doric  only  in  poetry. 

4.  iJ/aiWoi,  122235,  with  its  ^0-  seems  to  recall  Aeolic  t<nro-0eWn, 
3ii15,  of  which  the  ground-form  is  found   in  Cretan  p~\i<rp6-^oipov 
(Gortyn.  X,  50)  =  Skt.  vi$u-.     It  is  preferable,  however,  to  regard  the 
form  with  <ro-  as  pan-Hellenic,  and  sporadic  in  the  Greek  dialects, 
ij/xio-o-ov  occurs  on  a  Chalcidian    inscription,  according    to    Ditten- 
berger,  Hermes,  XVI,  173.     Where  there  is  but  a  single  <r,  this  may 
also  arise  from  O-/T-  ;  and  there  is  no  need  to  assume  a  parallel  stem, 
fjlJLKTo-.     In  North  Greek  we  have  157x10-0$  in   Phocis  and  in  Delphi 
(Anecd.  Delph.   38    (late) )  ;    ly/xto-ow    is,    however,  also    Delphic ; 
cf.  Wescher-Foucart,   i2613,  2i3n.      Aeolic   cu/xto-eW  (sic,  and   not 
cu/Ai'o-ean/) ,  2i39)11.     The  Cyprian  form  of  uros  is  e/reicros,  68. 

5.  Traces  of  Aeolic  i/a'Awo-is  cannot  be  discovered.     'AA/aWto,  not 
'AAx~,  since  the  spiritus  asper  of  ITTTTOS  is  secondary.     The  same  may 
be  said  of  nXeto-rcepo?  from  the  older  tepo's  (ishira),  despite  HtepoV, 
12573.     Were  any  distinct  traces   present  of  the  Arcadians  having 
been  ^lAom/coi,  as  the  Lesbians  and  Eleans,  nothing  would  be  proved 
as  to  their  nearer  connection,  since  even  on  the   hypothesis    of  a 
North  Aeolic  dialect  (Lesbian,  Thess.,  Boeot.)  the  i/a'Awo-i?  of  the 
Lesbians  has  to  be  referred  to  a  period  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Lesbic  Aeolians. 

II.    ARCADIAN  AND  THESSALIAN. 

In  Arcadian  we  have  -vi  added  to  the  demonstrative  stem  forma- 
tion rav[v]t,  122253.  With  this  particle  is  connected  the  Thessalian  -ve 
in  rove  Tovweow  rotveos.  This  vi  is  a  result  of  the  abstraction  of 
v  +  t  (18)  from  such  cases  as  Tov-i(S),  rav-t(S),  raW(S)  ;  this  -vi  was 
then  added  to  rav  (above).  It  is  probable  that  Thessalian  -ve  is 
nothing  more  than  this  -n(8),  though  no  sufficient  reason  can  be 
adduced  for  the  substitution  of  e  for  t.1  The  Thessalians  appear  to 
have  had  a  fondness  for  the  e  sound ;  cf.  Su  for  8ta,  /3e'AAeiTei  for  f3ov\rj- 
rai.  Reference  has  already  been  made  (p.  68)  to  the  -v  of  Cyprian 
genitive  singular  (d/oyvpwv)  and  to  its  possible  connection  with  this 

-n  or  -i/e. 

1  Baunack,  Studien,  p.  56,  and  note,  page  68  above. 
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The  form  /?€'XX«T«  renders  apparent  a  tendency  in  each  dialect  to 
change  rat,  the  personal  ending  of  the  middle,  though  the  result  is 
different.  Arcad.  -TOI  (iv&Ko^roi,  i22234;  ycn/roi,  1222$;  reVaKTot; 
122244).  Thessal.  -r«  (/fcXAccro). 

The  treatment  of  vowel  +  nasal  -f-  s  in  the  different  dialects  is  so 
varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  construct  any  system  that  shall  take  as 
its  starting-point  the  groundTform  (e.g.  ai/s,  ovs)  and  nevertheless 
make  clear  the  difference,  in  the  treatment  of  this  ground-form, 
between  dialects  that  are  otherwise  patently  allied  to  each  other.  In 
no  one  particular  do  the  so-called  Aeolic  dialects  diverge  more 
widely  :  — 

avs  ovs 

Aeolic      ....      Tratcra,  TCU'S  fjLolo-a,  rots 

Thessalian   .      .      .      TrdVcra  rayos 

ra/xtas 

Boeotian      .      .      .      Spa^/xas  tdicra? 

Arcadian      .      .      .      epyojv^<ras  ros 


Cyprian  ....     ras  TU>S  ? 

Elean      ....      /xvat?  /xvas  Trao-a 


The  quantity  of  -as  in  Thessalian  and  Arcadian  is  supposed  to  be 
short  l  ;  in  Boeotian,  long.  See  Prellwitz,  De  dialecto  Thessalica,  p. 

32>  33- 

The  Cyprian  to  •  se  •  is  generally  transcribed  in  Greek  as  TWS, 
doubtless  on  the  analogy  of  e  •  mi  as  ^/ou,  and  from  the  assumed 
Doric  character  of  compensatory  lengthening  in  Cyprian.  We  have, 
however,  no  warrant  for  accepting  TWS  to  the  prejudice  of  either 
TO(V)S  or,  more  probably,  TOS.  If  the  parent  Arcadian  had  TO?,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  influence  of  neighboring  Doric  speech  could 
have  been  so  powerful  as  to  have  displaced  so  common  a  form. 
Deecke  formerly  wrote  roVs  (Curt.  Stud.  VII,  1875),  as  Cauer,  in 
Wochens.  fur  kl.  Philol.  1884,  p.  99;  but  in  his  Delectus2,  TO'S. 
But  an  Arcadian  prototype  is  not  as  authoritative  a  criterion  as  might 
be  desired,  from  the  fact  that  both  TO?  and  KeAevWo-i  exist  side  by  side, 
though  the  latter,  however,  is  a  later  form. 

The  dialects  of  Argos  and  of  Crete  are  extremely  instructive  as 

1  Brugmann,  Grundr.  §  205,  Anm.  2,  assumes  that  the  a  was  long.  •  At  the 
period  when  -VTI  became  -v<n  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  v  disappearing,  since 
the  movement  which  created  Kapxj*&s  had  spent  itself. 
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regards  the  chronology  of  -avs,  -as,  -ovs,  -os.  In  the  older  inscriptions 
of  each  dialect  we  find  -avs  and  -ovs ; *  in  the  later  monuments,  -as 
and  -os.  Hence  any  dialect  which  long  preserved  vs  does  not  offer 
any  trace  of  the  influence  of  v  when  it  disappeared  at  a  compara- 
tively late  date  in  the  development  of  the  dialect.  But  in  those 
dialects  in  which  v  vanished  at  an  early  date,  compensatory  lengthen- 
ing serves  to  attest  that  early  disappearance.  Now  were  we  certain 
of  the  Cyprian  forms  io>(v)o-i  or  uoo-i,  e£o(v)o-i  or  e£oxn  (cf.  p.  66), 
we  might  better  compare  Arcadian  and  Cyprian.  If  both  preserved 
vo-i  (cf.  Arcad.  /ceAevwvo-i),  the  Arcadian  and  Cyprian  forms  would 
be  TO'S  and  ras,  of  which  the  former  is  actually  preserved.  Common 
usage,  however,  dictates  Cyprian  TWS,  the  parallel  to  which  would  be 
rds. 

The  Doric  dialect  with  its  as  and  as,  a>s  and  os  show  that  both 
forms  may  coexist  in  prose  and  in  verse.2 

A  comparison  of  indisputable  forms  suggests  that  Arcadian  finds 
its  nearest  parallel  in  Thessalian  among  the  dialects  nearer  akin  to 
Aeolic,  and  in  Doric  (Argos,  Crete,  etc.).  No  one  has  as  yet,  I  be- 
lieve, committed  himself  to  the  statement  that  Arcadian  TOS  is  a  loan 
form  from  a  Doric  dialect  in  which  TOVS  was  long  preserved,  but 
finally  passed  into  TOS. 

NOTE  i. — The  difference  between  the  dialects  in  their  treatment  of  v-\- 
secondary  <r  at  the  end  and  between  vowels  is  briefly  this :  In  Arcadia  and 
Thessalia  this  vs  is  preserved  intact.  In  a  part  of  Crete  and  in  Argos  this  vs 
is  preserved  intact,  as  also  final  v  +  s.  In  all  other  dialects  the  nasal  sound 
is  expelled,  leaving  i  +  s  in  Aeolic  and  in  the  rest  s  with  preceding  compensa- 
tory lengthening.  But  the  relations  of  Arcadian  and  Cyprian  are  peculiar 
if  the  Cyprian  form  is  in  reality  rds,  since,  with  Re\*Mnw  and  TO'S,  we  have 
all  three  forms.  An  Arcado-Cyprian  TO'S  and  weAetWo-j  are  reconcilable,  but 
not  an  Arcado-Cyprian  /ceA.eiWo-4  and  TWS.  If,  however,  tuxri  and  TWS  are  the 
Cyprian  forms,  Cyprian  appears  to  have  followed  its  own  dictation,  and  there 
is  no  Arcado-Cyprian  common  form. 

NOTE  2.  —  In  Sea-rot  Arcadian  has  lost  F,  as  Thessalian  in  iroTcSeero.  Cf. 
Aeolic  Seuoj;  Attic  Setrjrai,  C.  I.  A.  II,  16743,^  (334-325  B.C.). 

1  This  orthography  may  be  merely  a  traditional  representation  of  the  ground- 
form;   and  Ss,  os  may  have  been  spoken. 

2  ds  in  Doric  can  be  attested  in  poetry  alone;   os  occurs  in  Crete,  Thera,  Cy- 
rene,  Cos,  etc. 
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ARCADIAN  AND  BOEOTIAN. 

There  are  no  specific  points  of  contact  between  Arcadian 
and  Boeotian.  Their  joint  correspondences  are  of  little  value 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  any  direct  relationship. 

1.  Dat.  =  loc.  in  -01. 

This  is  in  reality  pan- Hellenic,  and  has  been  assumed  to  be  in  use 
in  Cyprian  parallel  to  OH,  o>.  See  p.  73.  Arcadian  and  Boeotian  meet 
here  solely  in  the  fact  that  they  have  preserved  a  greater  number  of 
cases  of  -ot  than  any  other  dialect,  -ot  recurs  in  North  Greek,  later 
Elean,  and  Eretrian.  In  Doric  and  Attic-Ionic  the  -01  forms  are 
held  in  check  by  the  regular  dative  in  -o>t.  Cf.  p.  100. 

2.  Arcadian   shares  with  Boeotian,  but   chiefly  with   Doric,  the 
imperative  ending  -vrw.     See  p.  95. 

3.  Arcadian:    dv  in  dvdAw/Aacriv,  1222^;  dyKapiKrfVovrw],  i22219; 
dv^T/Kt,  1225;   dve'tfev,  1229. 

dv  does  not  occur  alone,  nor  is  dva  found. 

The  Cyprian  form  is  6v  in  SveOrjKt,  72,  74,  75,  120;  6w0i?fccv, 
Tamassus,  Berl.  Phil.  Wochensch.,  1886,  p.  1323  (we'flr/Ke,  45,  is 
doubtful).  Either  the  Kowrj  form  dvd  or  the  Doric  av  appears  in 
ovc^T/Ace,  17,  76. 

Cyprian  herein  ranks  with  Aeolic :  oy/capvoWro),  304  a  37  ( Aeolic 
has  in  later  inscriptions  the  K.OIVT)  form)  ;  and  with  Thessalian :  1  ov- 
ypa<£et,  361  all.  Boeotian  has  the  Doric  dv  and  the  KOIVT/  dva.  Elean 
has  dva  as  Ionic-Attic.  This  variation  of  Arcadian  from  Cyprian  is 
one  of  the  most  salient  differences  between  the  two  dialects,  which, 
especially  in  the  form  and  use  of  the  prepositions,  have  preserved 
intact  their  kinship  to  the  latest  times.  It  is  certainly  surprising  that 
dv  in  Arcadian  should  be  due  to  Doric  influence,  whereas  dvru  and 
c«,  cum  dativo,  have  been  preserved. 

4.  «  for  the  common  o  in  'Ep^o^'vioi,  1212;  cf.  Boeot.  'Ep^o^o?, 
the  epichoric  name  of  the  Boeotian  and  of  the  Arcadian  city.     This 
too  has  been  held  to  be  an  example  of  the  general  fondness  for  ep 
among  dialects  of  Aeolic  coloring.     The  interrelation  of  ep  and  op  in 
this  and  similar  words  (e.g.  Boeot.  Tpc<£ia  and  Tpo^ox)  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  made  out. 

5.  Arcadian  and  Boeotian  stand  nearer  in  the  gen.  sing.  A  decl. 
(Arcad.  -av ;  Boeot.  -ao,  seldom  a)  than  do  Arcadian  and  Thessal. 

1  Thessaliotis  and  Histraeotis  have  kvd. 
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(a)  or  Arcadian  and  Aeolic  (a).     The  traces  of  -ao  in  Cyprian  are 
sporadic,  cf.  p.  65. 

6.  On  Arcadian  and  Boeotian  Oedpos,  see  p.  98.     The  Arcadian 
and  Boeotian  a  in  -/cacrioi,  -/carioi,  is  a  survival  of  the  original  form 
in  a  (see  p.  99),  and  therefore  no  special  mark  of  interrelation. 

7.  €//,7ra<nv,  1234  (about  206  B.C.),  an  inscription  almost  entirely 
Hellenistic  ;  tWcunv,  1233  ;  cf.  Boeot.  l-mracnv  about  twenty-five  times  ; 
€7rao-iv  only  49210,  7193?  Doric-  Aeolic,  cy/cr^o-is.     Cf.  also  'Apio-ro- 
Tra'/xwv,  1  23  1  c  7,  124843. 

8.  The  Arcadian  dialect  displays  the  same  variation  in  the  form  of 
the  name  of  Dionysus  as  is  observable  in  other  dialects  ;  Aiovvcriw, 
1203^;   Aicovwnos,  1246,  A  4.      Neither  Atdvucros  or  AKOWOTOS  ap- 
pears on  any  Cyprian  monument.     It  is  impossible  to  discover  any 
dialect  affinities  in  the  varying  forms  of  the  Attic  Atdi/vo-os.      Zw- 
wa-os,  Lesb.  j    Aidvvixros,  Thessal  ;    Aioi/wo-iai/,  Cretan  ;    Atoi/uordSo)- 
/oos,  Lesb.;    Atovvcnos,  Thessal.     Homer,  Atwwo-o?   (except  X  325), 
which  cannot  be  Doric,  nor  Ionic  if  compensatory  lengthening  from 
ocrv  took  place,  since  Ionic  never  has  w  for  ov,  nor  ever  had  it,  accord- 
ing to  Johansson,  p.  66.     Pindar  too  has  AtoVwos  once,  Isth.  VII,  5. 
Boeot.,    AIOKUO-O?  ;    Elean,    Atowo-taKot?  ;    Heracl.,    Aiowo-o?  ;    Teos, 
Atowo-os  ;     Rhodes,   Atowo-tao-rav  ;     Aetol.,  Atoi/vo-os  ;    Atcowcros  in 
Homer,  Hesiod,  Theognis,  Pindar,  the  tragedians,  Theocritus. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Poseidon,  the  Greek 
language  possessed  originally  double  forms  of  this  name,  to  explain 
which  has  baffled  all  efforts.  Solmsen,  K.  Z.,  XXIX,  39,  objects  with 
justice  to  Baunack's  explanation  from  8t-owxtos,  but  fails  to  offer  any 
more  convincing  suggestion  than  that  Atwuo-os  had  an  o-  interposed 
from  Aids  by  popular  etymology. 

With  Boeotian  (and  with  Laconian),  Arcadian  possesses  the  ot 
diphthong  in  Iloo-oiSavos,  Roberts,  No.  276.  Cf.  Boeot.  IIoTot[8]a- 


ARCADIAN,  THESSALIAN,  BOEOTIAN. 

from  y//res  in  purruiv,  1203^;  Thessal.  lo-onWef^os  ;  Boeot. 

Sas.  This  proves  no  necessary  connection  between  these  dia- 
lects, as  the  change  of  e  +  o-  -f-  cons.  +  t  to  i  +  <r  +  cons.  +  t  occurs 
in  Ionic,  Locrian,  Laconian,  Cretan,  and  in  Heraclean  ;  and  is  not 
of  very  early  date.  It  is  so  restricted  geographically  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  called  pan-Hellenic.  See  Collitz  in  A.  J.  P.,  VII,  216. 
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The  Attic  eorta  has  not  been  imported  into  Aeolic  (Coll.  2i547)48) 
as  has  been  assumed.  In  Attic  ecrr-  is  found  upon  the  more  ancient 
inscriptions.  Cf.  pp.  91,  109. 

* 
ARCADIAN,  AEOLIC,  THESSALIAN,  BOEOTIAN. 

Inflection  of  pure  verbs  according  to  the  -ju  class.  £a/woWes, 
1  222  50  ;  £a/Aici[o-]0a>,  1222^,  not  £a/xibo-0a)  ;  from  *£a/u'a>/>u,  rather 
than  from  *£a/uo  -j-  ca0a>  ;  ^a/xidi/rw,  i22217  (cf.  Johansson,  p.  57); 
Tj-ocVrw,  1  222  9  ;  o-]Tc<£ai/(oT<o,  Le  Bas,  33145  (not  in  Collitz)  ;  d8tK7y/xe- 
vos,  12224;  doWvTa,  i2224;  [eXAai/joSt/coi/Twi/,  i257n.  The  c<o  in- 
flection has,  however,  not  been  entirely  superseded  ;  cf.  StareAet, 
1252.  Aeol.  <£iAiJ/Ati/os  ;  Boeot.  dSt/cet/xci/os,  at  least  at  the  time  of 
Aristophanes;  cf.  Ach.  884.  There  is  no  certain  example  of  the 
"Aeolic"  inflection  in  Cyprian.  Cyprian  Kare/ropKwv,  60,  is  explained 
by  Deecke  as  coming  from  KCI^O/OKC'CO  ;  by  Johansson  from 
This  inflection  obtains  also  in  North  Greek:  Delphic, 
Locrian,  *caA.ei/u.«/os  •  Elean,  Ka(8)8aArJ/xevo5  (Pamphylian, 
may  be  from  -a  +e/u,o/os).  See  A.  J.  P.  VII,  441,  where  I  have  held 
that  these  forms  cannot  constitute  a  line  of  demarcation  between  dif- 
ferent dialects.  Johansson,  De  derivatis  verbis  contractis,  p.  45,  has 
shown  that  this  so-called  Aeolic  inflection  does  not  support  any  con- 
nection between  North  Greek  and  Thessal.-Lesb.  He  and  Brug- 
mann,  Gramm.,  §  118,  explain  these  parallel  forms  to  €-o-/xei/os,  as 
originating  from  c-  (t)  c-/u,€vos  ;  cf.  Osthoff,  M.  U.  I,  212. 

The  fondness  for  the  strong  form  ep  appears  in  £epe#pa,  Sepe0pov, 
*EpiW,  derivations  from  0epo-os,  ^.  Arcad.  ®epo-i'as,  1224,  1231,  B  13  ; 
©cpcrtAaos,  Paus.  VIII,  32,  I.  Aeolic  ©e'po-iTTTros,  304.  ThessaL  ®ep<rovv, 
0«p<nos,  Paus.  V,  9,  i;  ©epcriTrTros.  Boeot.  ©cpo-avSpt^o?,  etc.1  Neither 
Oepv-  nor  0ap<r-  (Opaa--)  occurs  on  any  Cyprian  inscription  hitherto 
discovered  ;  but  in  derivatives  of  KpeVos  Cyprian  ranks  with  Arcadian 
in  possessing  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  form.2  It  is  an  impor- 
tant point  that  only  in  the  earlier  inscriptions  of  dialects  connected 
with  Aeolic,  in  which  the  KOII/I}  dialect  has  not  forced  an  entrance, 
does  this  strong  form  come  to  light.  From  Doric  inscriptions  it  is 
practically  absent.3  Quantitatively  speaking,  it  is  far  more  frequent 


1  Cf.  Homeric  '. 

2  Cf.  also  Cyprian  tp  or  fy(a),  ground  form  of  &pa,  f)d,  or  Up.     Tfpx"iy&*  699, 
19,  22  (cf.  Tp/x"°0f  appears  also  to  have  the  strong  form. 

8  6tp<r-  in  a  few  Spartan  proper  names.     6tpa-  rarely  in  Attic-Ionic;  a  Corcy- 
raean  etpffl\oXos,  Paus.  6,  13,  6. 
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in  dialects  of  Aeolic  coloring.  The  influence  of  Doric  or  Attic  is 
seen  in  Arcadian  in  ©pao-eas,  1231,020,39,  1250;  ©pao-iTr™?,  1249^; 
®p]ao-v/x^8eos,  1231,  A  33;  ©pacran/,  1 189,  A  35.  See  p.  70  for  -/cpaV^s. 
In  Thessalian  Oapa-  is  less,  in  Boeot.  more,  frequent  than  Otpa-.  It 
is,  perhaps,  more  advisable  to  assume  the  influence  of  contiguous 
cantons,  rather  than  suppose  that  the  force  of  case  levelling,  which 
produced  Homeric  KCI/OTOS  and  Kpdros,  had  been  kept  alive  with  such 
tenacity  as,  in  the  second  century  B.C.,  to  generate  the  weak  forms. 
It  should,  however,  not  be  suppressed  that  older  and  younger  forms 
might  have  existed  side  by  side  until  the  latter  proved  all-powerful. 
The  long  life  of  older  formations  is  seen  in  Tpta/cao-tot  =  Doric  rpta/<a- 
Tiot,  whereas  a  has  given  place  to  o  in  Aeolic,  Ionic,  Attic,  and,  in 
fact,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer. 

NOTE.  —  firifrpfd),  Arcadian,  according  to  Eust.  909  27,  is,  however,  also  used 
by  Euripides;  cf.  ftapvs.     No  strong  form  is  in  use. 

The  cases  of  retention  of  c/o  should  all  be  classed  together,  as 
Cyprian  cannot  be  said  to  show  any  marked  divergence  here  from 
the  other  dialects  of  the  "Aeolic"  type. 


ARCADIAN  AND  IONIC. 

oV  may  be  either  Doric  or  Ionic.  It  is  certainly  not  Aeolic.  It 
occurs  in  conjunction  with  KC  in  Homer,  and  in  Arcadian  alone.1 

ei  sixteen  times  in  1222,  and  in  no  other  inscription.  There  is  no 
trace  of  at,  which  occurs  in  older  Doric,  Elean,  Aeolic,  Boet.  (17), 
Homer  (at  *e,  at  yap,  at0e) .  Is  at  in  Homer  also  Ionic  ?  et  is  Ionic 
and  Attic,  and  often  met  with  in  later  Doric  inscriptions ;  once  in 
Heraclean,  I,  127.  at :  et :  :  svai,  Osc. :  si  <  svei,  according  to  G. 
Meyer,  §  113.  For  a  discussion  on  at,  ei,  and  Cypr.  17,  see  above, 
p.  72. 

Allusion  has  been  made  on  pp.  89,  109  to  the  stem  t<rr  (/rto-r)  for 
€<rr-,  found  in  Arcadian,  Homer,  Herod.,  Thessalian,  Boeotian,  and 
Doric. 

NOTE.  —  A  curious  mixture  of  Arcadian  and  Ionic  is  found  in  Cauer2,  No. 
537;   cf.  Roehl,  532,  533;   Fick.,  Odyssee,  p.  10 :   Me<r<rr]]j/ios 
[0eo?s  ira<ri]v  /cal  Beats  ircwrots.  .  .  . 

1  For  an  assumed  possible  case  in  Cyprian,  see  p.  72. 
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ARCADIAN  AND  DORIC. 

Many  of  the  instances  of  parallelism  between  Doric  and 
Arcadian  will,  upon  close  examination,  be  found  to  consist  of 
phenomena  which  are  pan-Hellenic,  or  existing  merely  to  a 
greater  extent  in  Doric  than  in  other  dialects.  As  a  large 
number  of  the  phenomena  of  Arcadian  has  been  claimed  as 
Doric,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  discuss  their  assumed 
Doric  character  in  the  following  sections. 

i.  Compensatory  lengthening.  <j>0rjpiov,  i22217;  ty/cex^Koi, 
1 222 12,  from  tyxwwu,  the  Arcadian  counterpart  of  Attic  ey^et/aew  ;  cf. 
cKcxypta  in  Delphic,  Cauer2,  204^49.  <t>0ep<u,  1222$,  and  (frOrjpwv 
stand  in  such  irreconcilable  contrast  that  it  is  probable  the  e  of  the 
former  is  due  to  an  orthographical  slip,  though  as  a  rule  No.  1222  is 
remarkably  free  from  blunders.  Another  case  where  an  error  on  the 
part  of  the  engraver  has  been  assumed  is  SiaKwAvcret.  See  p.  101  for 
a  discussion  of  this  form.  <£0e/>ai<*<£0£/3o-at  is  supposed  by  Brand, 
p.  75,  to  have  descended  from  a  "pan-Aeolic"  period,  in  which 
*</>0£p<rai  existed,  and  in  the  same  way  as  Kopa  from  Koppa ;  cf.  below, 
note  3.  If  p  +  <r  was  long  retained,  Brand  maintains  the  expulsion 
of  <r  would  be  followed  by  no  lengthening  of  the  preceding  vowel. 
pa-  (and  ACT?)  certainly  did  hold  ground  longer  than  did  vo-,  //.?.  Thus, 
for  example,  c/capc  must  be  explained  as  an  analogue  to  tKreu/e,  and 
cKcptre  as  a  survival  of  the  pan- Hellenic  period.  As  pa-  became  pp  at 
an  early  date  in  Aeolic  (though  it  was  preserved  in  Ionic  and  old 
Attic),  and  as  there  is  not  a  single  example  of  the  simplification  of 
this  pp,  no  twisting  will  make  <}>Qipa.i  out  of  (f>&eppai.  Nor  is  there 
any  instance  of  the  direct  expulsion  of  <r  from  pa-.  As  pa-  is  retained 
in  the  aorist  in  poetry  alone,  except  in  case  of  the  Cyprian  l/cepo-e,  31, 
32,  Thessalian  Kopa  offers  no  support  to  Brand's  hypothesis. 

'A/AT/veas,  1242,  and  'A/x]eu/tau,  1231,  A  38,  are  irreconcilable  forms 
in  one  and  the  same  dialect.  Either  one  or  the  other  form  is  a  loan 
form  or  contains  an  error  of  the  stone-cutter.  If  we  collect  the  evi- 
dence from  the  other  Greek  dialects  as  to  the  character  of  the  sound 
preceding  the  v  of  d/xetWv,  it  appears  that  there  is  testimony  in  favor 
of  a  as  a  genuine  and  as  a  spurious  diphthong.  El  is  written  C.  I.  A., 
I,  324  c;  i38iJ  44634;  44747;  4°i2-  In  Roehl,  372 10  (Styra),  390 
(Amorgos),  El  also  occurs.  But  Cyprian  'A/x^Wya,  60 18,  speaks  in 
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favor  of  an  Arcado-Cyprian  *d/A?;i/an/.  On  Boeotian  inscriptions  we 
find  'A/xetvoKAetos,  571  ;  'A/zetviao,  571,  and  807  a4,  appendix;  'A/xet[j/o]- 
KAeZos,  5493,  —  all  of  the  period  of  Ionic  alphabet.  But  one  form 
with  El  antedates  the  introduction  of  the  new  alphabet  :  'A]/xetvo- 
K\ciac,  902.  Of  the  twenty-five  forms  with  'A/xtv-,  but  one  ('A/uivo- 
KAeets,  914,  III,  8)  is  written  in  the  older  alphabet,  and  but  one  in 
the  transitional  period  ('A/xu/aSao,  700  10).  All  the  others  are  in  the 
Ionic  alphabet.  Meister  (Dial.  I,  222)  holds  incorrectly  that  the 
forms  in  et  are  from  77,  which  arose  by  compensatory  lengthening 
thus  failing  to  account  for  the  El  of  the  old  Attic  alphabet. 

In  no  period  of  the  Greek  language  which  is  free  from  itacism 
(and  Arcadian  has  but  two  examples  —  ir\t]9i  tpai/cu1  —  of  the  ita- 
cistic  stage)  is  there  any  interrelation  between  genuine  77  and  gen- 
uine «.  2  It  is  only  in  the  age  of  Augustus  that  we  find  an  77  for  «, 
an  77  wnich  is  distinctly  due  to  Latin  influence.3  Nor  does  Cyprian, 
despite  its  fTJTrco,  change  genuine  et  to  77,  as  Deecke  maintains.  See 
p.  115.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that  there  are  cases  in  which  77  and  et 
appear  side  by  side,  as  in  Arcadian,  nAetort'epos,  1181,  A  30;  11X77- 
ortepos,  i249n;  nXctcrr  [ov]  ,  12523  and  IIjX^crTap^os,  12495.*  Here 
the  ei  is  undoubtedly  as  genuine  as  that  of  d/ictvcov.  Cf.  Roehl,  11910, 
532,62aAdd.;  C.  I.  A.  I,  40  51,  55,  64  b12.  It  is  conceivable  that  by 
shifting,  the  77  of  *irXr)-to>v  forced  its  entrance  into  the  superlative 
7rAet(7Tos<*7rA.77-io-Tos,  but  in  the  case  of  'A/^i/eas  'A/^vt^/a,  there 
is  no  point  of  departure  for  an  77  to  supplant  the  original  ei.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  explaining  these  irregular  forms  are  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  the  etymology  of  d/uetVcoy  is  still  uncertain.5  Latin 
manus,  Sanscrit  samana,  Lithuanic  aimieus  or  mamas,  have  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  The  comparison  of  melius  is  certainly  to 
be  rejected,  amoenus  seems  to  explain  the  mutation  vowel  as  EI, 
but  its  source  is  as  obscure  as  that  of  the  Greek  word. 

Doric  procedure  is  also  adopted  in  the  unique  ?vai  <  eV  -f-  vat, 
1222  ]0,  12333  [12573],  with  the  spurious  77  of  5/xei/,  which  is  Cretan, 
Heraclean,  Elean,  Boeot.  (et^e/  =  ?/*ev),  and  also  late  Laconian. 


1  TjpVa  or  T]pava.  demanded  by  Spitzer,  p.  34,  are  impossibilities. 

2  Thus  TfOetita  is  not  from  TeUjKa,  but  from  analogy  to  eT/ca.     17  in  'E\^0wta  for 
'EAei'flma  does  not  occur  till  the  itacistic  period.     G.  G.  A.,  1887,  p.  442. 

3  Meisterhans,  p.  22. 

4  KAEreas,  Roberts,  No.  282  =  Coll.  I2OO,  is  uncertain.     For  other  forms  in 
ir\ei  —  and  TrArj  —  cf.  below,  p.  115. 

5  Meinck,  De  epenthesi  graeca,  18-20,  is  unsatisfactory. 
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-vat  belongs  to  Homeric,  Attic,  and  Ionic,  but  in  no  instance  to 
Doric.  See  p.  69. 

NOTE  i.  —  If  j-vai  is  not  from  *i<rvai,  as  seems  probable,  it  may  be  a  new 
formation  from  ^-/tcv.  This  view  is  suggested  by  G.  Meyer,  and  accepted  with 
hesitation  by  Solmsen,  K.  Z.,  XXIX,  71. 

NOTE  2. —  Arcadian  {ei>o-  is  met  with  in  the  beginning  of  seventeen  proper 
names  and  in  two  at  the  end.  If  Arcadian  follows  the  laws  of  Doric  compen- 
satory lengthening,  we  should  expect  £171/0-,  or  later  £eivo-,  from  a  base  |ei/Fo-, 
which  occurs  frequently  in  other  dialects.  In  fact,  as  Doric  has  both  £TJJ>O- 
and  £«vo-,  North  Greek  £tivo-  and  |ei>o-,  Boeotian  £etj>o-,  we  are  either  com- 
pelled to  assume  a  double  formation  |e»/Fo-  and  £evo-,  or  to  hold  that  when 
F  remained  till  a  late  period,  it  could  disappear  without  leaving  any  trace  of  its 
former  existence;  but  if  the  F  of  vF  disappeared  in  certain  dialects  at  a  very 
early  period,  in  certain  words  it  produced  either  w  or  compensatory  lengthening 
of  the  preceding  vowel.  In  poetry,  however,  the  reduction  of  a  geminated 
liquid  or  nasal  may  always  ensue.  Polybius,  IV,  3,  gives  as  a  leader  of  the 
Aetolians  Aopi/j.axos  (cf.  C.  I.  G.  941,  Attic).  But  we  find  A(api/j.axos  in  un 
Acarnanian  inscription,  Coll.  1389.  Ahrens'  views  (II,  171)  on  this  point  must 
be  modified.  The  Attic  form  may  have  arisen  from  |ei/Fos,  it  is  true,  but  a  Doric 
archetypal  form  £ei/Fos  can  never  have  resulted  in  £*vo-.  Cyprian  has  no  cer- 
tain instance  of  any  form  of  the  word  £eVos.  In  Hall,  Rev.  No.  10  (A.  O.  S., 
XI,  235),  a  very  doubtful  inscription  is  read  either  FCKODV  &"Epu>Ti  or  ra  |eVo 
"EpotTi  (fppo(»/)Ti),  the  character  xe~  having  no  middle  stroke. 

NOTE  3.  —  A  similar  violation  of  Doric  laws  of  compensatory  lengthening 
appears  to  exist  in  Me \txlvi,  Cauer,2  464;  Brugmann  (Gramm.  §  137),  and 
Cauer,  ad  loc.t  hold  that  Qdepai  and  MeXtx'^t  are  to  be  explained  alike.  Though 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  regular  procedure  of  Doric  in  adopting  a  purely  quan- 
titative change  of  the  a  e  o  sounds  in  compensatory  lengthening  and  in  contrac- 
tion with  themselves,  is  more  frequently  violated  than  is  generally  supposed,  in 
this  case  the  analogy  of  MeXixtat  for  Arcad.  <f>6epai  is  worthless.  Wilamowitz 
has  referred  the  inscription  to  Arcadia  (Zeits.  f.  Gymnasialwesen,  XXXI, 
648),  but  this  has  not  been  adopted  by  Bechtel,  doubtless  on  the  ground  that 
the  dative  in  -o>i  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  dialect. 

As  regards  the  possible  unity  between  all  the  "  Aeolic  "  dialects,  it  cannot 
be  shown  on  the  score  of  Arcadian  possessing  e  (i.e.  e  open)  that  the  Arca- 
dians left  the  assumed  common  home  before  Lesbians,  Thessalians,  and  Boeo- 
tians changed  e  to  e  (e  closed),  since  it  cannot  even  be  demonstrated  that  the 
three  latter  peoples  did  effect  such  a  change  either  at  one  period  or  in  the 
same  place.  Whether  aireppu  had  become  cnrrjpw  (open  e}  in  the  Doric  dia- 
lects by  the  time  that  the  Arcadians  are  held  to  have  reached  Arcadia  in 
their  supposed  prehistoric  immigration  from  the  north,  whether  the  Arcadians 
adopted  this  cnrfyw  instead  of  their  traditional  <nrfppw,  or  whether  they  them- 
selves abandoned  their  (nrtppat  of  their  own  accord,  can  never  be  settled.  It 
is  probable,  as  far  as  the  so-called  Aeolic  dialects  are  concerned,  that  they  all 
possessed  the  form  ffirfppu  before  their  separation  (assuming  for  the  moment 
the  breaking  up  of  an  original  unity) ;  whereas  the  Doric  dialect  before  its 
division  must  have  already  accepted 
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2.  Third  plural  imperative  in  -vrw. 

The  examples  in  question  occur  in  1222  alone:  Stayvoi/rw,  1.  8;1 
TToevro),  9;  £a/zidi/Ta>,  17;  dyKa/ovo-fVovroo],  19;  u/ayoj/Tco,  19. 

This  termination  of  the  imperative  recurs  in  inscriptions  of  La- 
conia,  Delphi,  Messenia  (Andania),  and  Rhodes.  Cf.  Boeot.  ovTrepSi- 
/aoV0o>,  etc.  The  Lesbian  termination  is  -VTOV  (o-ret^oi/roi/,  Ka.ra.ypev- 
TOV). 

3.  SafjiLopyoi,  1  181  9,  recalls  the  same  form  in  Messenian  (Cauer,2 
47U9),  Achaean  (Cauer,2  274  ;  C.  I.  G.  154213,  154321,  156732),  Locrian 
(Coll.  1479,  I48o)>  Megarian  (Bull,  de  Corr.  Hellen.  IX,  269,  and 
Cauer,2  iO419),  which  was  written  under  the  dominion  of  the  Achaean 
league;3   and   in   inscriptions   from    Cnidus    (Cauer,2   166,    167  8)9), 
Telos  (Cauer,2  169),    Rhodes    (doubtful,  as  8a/uOYr>;o-as  is   found, 
Cauer,2  187,  and  Sa/xiovpy>joa?,  Foucart,  Rev.  Arch.  XIV,  333,  n.  59, 
Camirus).4     Bafuopyicrwra  is  met  with  in  Pamphylian  (Collitz,   1260 
and  1261  ;  cf.  also  'OAwrtot  in  Cretan,  C.I.  G.  25543).     While  more 
abundant  on  Doric  territory,  the  existence  of  the  vowel  shortening 
before  two  consonants  in  Ionic  must  free  this  Arcadism  from  the  sus- 
picion of  being  herein  tinged  with  a  Doric  peculiarity.     As  a  matter 
of  fact,   Sa/xiwpyo's  occurs  in  Doric,5  Locrian   (according  to  Roehl, 
322  15=  Coll.    1479,  where  Bechtel  has  o),  and  in  Elean  (Roehl, 
1  22  2=  Coll.   1170).      Cauer   has  attempted,   in   the  Wochens.  fur 
klass.  Phil.,   1885,  n.   26,  to  read  ^a/jaopyta  for  ,£a/ucopyia  in  Elean. 
The  reading  of  Blass   (No.   1152)  is,  however,  not  to  be  rejected; 
cf.  also  'OTT]OVTIW  (Roehl,  321),  for  'OrcovriW,  Curt.  Studien,  III,  238. 

NOTE.  —  The  explanation  of  long  vowel  +  sonant  +  consonant  becoming 
short  vowel  +  sonant  +  consonant  is  amply  satisfactory  (see  Johansson,  De 
derivatis  verbis  contractis,  p.  20;  Osthoff,  M.  U.  I,  238;  Perfect,  84,  196,  etc.), 
and  distinctly  preferable  to  the  assumption  of  a  karmadharaya  compound, 


4.  Arcadian  and  Boeotian  dv  =  dva,  as  in  Doric.  Brand,  De  dia- 
lectis  Aeolicis,  p.  43,  attributes  the  presence  of  dv  in  both  these 
idioms  to  Doric  influence.  This  cannot,  however,  be  made  out  with 
any  certainty.  See  p.  88. 

1  This  form  occurs  I.  G.  A.  68,  on  the  Laconian  inscription  from  Tegea. 

2  Ahrens,  I,  234,  called  the  o  for  co/ou  here  a  peculiarity  of  Achaean. 

3  An  Achaean  magistrate  is  referred  to. 

4  Cauer  restores  Safj.iopy6s  in  a  much  mutilated  inscription  from  Argos  (Delec- 
tus, No.  48). 

6  8afj.iovpy6s   ill  the  so-called  Doris  Mitior,  C.  I.  G.  1193. 
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5.  Infinitive    in    -cv.      i'/x<£aiW    (or    i/x^>ati/ci/)  ,    I22224; 

1222^;  virdpxw,  122253.  This  form  is  not  attested  outside  of  Tegea. 
The  Cyprian  fke-ne-  is  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  Deecke 
reads  txnv>  Johansson  Ix^v,  doubtless  to  establish  an  Arcado-Cyprian 
ground-form  in  -«/,  which  is  very  tempting.  Until  the  question  is 
definitely  settled,  I  have  not  compared  an  Arcado-Cyprian  l^cv  with 
a  Doric  tx^v-  This  termination  has  come  to  light  in  Cretan,  Hera- 
clean,  Theraean,  and  in  Delphic,  though  Cauer,*  204,  contains  the  only 
example  in  the  last-named  dialect,  avaypdfav  in  Locrian,  Coll.  1508, 
is  perhaps  a  slip.  It  will,  however,  be  necessary  to  reconstruct  our 
ideas  as  to  the  diffusion  of  this  infinitive  ending,  which  will  have  to 
be  regarded  as  pan-Hellenic,  if  we  can  obtain  an  absolutely  certain 
example  of  its  appearance  in  Ionic.  At  present,  however,  o^ciAev 
(Cauer,2  527  =  Bechtel,  lonische  Inschriften,  No.  71)  is  the  only 
example  we  possess.  Bergmann,  who  first  published  the  inscription, 
wrote  o<£oA.ev;  Cauer,  o<£ei'At(i)v;  Spitzer  (p.  54),  w^etAcv.  Bechtel 
places  the  inscription  in  the  fourth  century,  on  account  of  the  use  of  E 
for  the  spurious  diphthong,  thus  reading  o<£et'Aetv.  For  a  discussion 
of  the  origin  of  the  infinitive  -v  and  -cv,  see  Johansson,  p.  202. 

6.  It  has  been  assumed  that  both  Arcadian  and  Cyprian  have  £  in 
the  aorist  of  -£<o  verbs.     In  proof  thereof,  Arcad.  rrapeTa^wvo-i,  122223 
(from  7rapcTa£u>,  according  to  Gelbke,  p.  38,  and  not  from  TrapaTao-o-w, 
as  Bergk  maintains)  is  adduced,  together  with  Cyprian  e£  opvfy,  60  12. 
The  latter  form  is  referred  by  Curtius,  Verbum,2  II,  298,  to  e£opi£eo 
and  op/ro?,  and  explained  as  the  equivalent  of  Attic  e^opun;.     This 
explanation  was  adopted  by  Deecke  and  Sigismund  (Stud.  VII,  252)  ; 
but  Deecke  has  now  retracted  his  former  statement,  and  derived 
c£  6pv£rj,  as  he  writes  the  word,  from  opvrrto.     ojpiVerv,  126,  Karco-Kev- 
/rcu7€,  31,  speak  against  a  Doric  £  in  Cyprian. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Doric  dialects  in  their  treatment  of  -£o> 
verbs  is  this  :  when  -£<o  arises  from  a  non-  guttural  stem,  Doric  follows 
the  analogy  of  the  guttural  stems,  and  has  £  in  the  future  and  aorist. 
But  Ionic-  Attic  has  <r  even  when  the  verbal  stem  ended  in  a  guttural, 
thus  following  the  analogy  of  the  dental  stems.  StapW^ai?  in  Aeolic 
(Coll.  281)  is  therefore  a  survival  of  the  original  formation,  which 
even  in  Homer  had  yielded  to  the  a-  form  (iJpTrao-e  by  the  side  of 
rjpTratt)  ;  cf.  Cauer,  in  Sprachw.  Abhand.  hervorgeg.  aus  Curtius' 
Gramm.  Gesellschaft,  p.  147. 

NOTE.  —  The  method  of  affecting  compensatory  lengthening,  &v  for  fad,  and 
the  presence  of  {  in  the  aorist  of  a  verb  with  £  in  the  present  stem,  are  the 
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only  cases  in  Arcadian  of  contact  between  that  dialect  and  those  phenomena 
which  have  been  held  to  be  the  characteristic  marks  of  all  the  dialects  of  the 
Doric  type,  and  to  separate  them  from  all  others.  There  is  no  case  of  -TI,  of 
the  future  in  -iw  or  -ew,  as  in  irpaj-ica  irpz^e'is,  or  of  -fj.es  for  -[Afv. 


In  many  cases  where  Doric  influence  has  been  assumed,  the  phe- 
nomenon in  question  is  in  reality  originally  pan-  Hellenic,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  has  come  to  be  the  possession  of  a  limited  number  of 
dialects.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find  the  dual  in  Arcadian,  c^i'Ae, 
1242,  eAAai/]oSi/coVoiv,  I257H.1  See  Fick,  G.  G.  A.,  1883,  p.  120; 
Roberts,  No.  285.  The  fact  of  the  early  disappearance  of  the  dual 
from  Aeolic  is  not  to  be  urged  against  a  possible  relationship  between 
Aeolic  and  Arcadian,  in  favor  of  a  closer  connection  between  Doric 
and  Arcadian. 

,  1190,  based  upon  'AWAAtov,  suggests  Doric  influence. 
is  ascribed  to  the  Dorians  by  Herodian  (II,  418,  25),  and 
is  found  extensively  upon  Doric  monuments  (Crete,  Laconia,  Pam- 
phylia,  Megara,  Syracuse)  ;  'ATreAAcuo?  occurs  in  Crete,  Heraclea, 
Delphi  ;  Pamph.  'AWAon/a.  Were  it  not,  however,  for  the  existence 
of  parallel  names  in  Tenos,  Colophon,  Chios,  Teos,  Naucratis  (Gard- 
ner's Naucratis,  I,  plate  XXXII,  104),  this  Arcadian  'ATreAAiW  might 
be  held  to  be  a  loan  form,  especially  as  the  Ionic,  Attic,  Aeolic,  Boeo- 
tian, Cyprian  (with  the  exception  mentioned  below)  'AvroAAcov  pre- 
vails in  Arcadia.  The  existence  at  the  same  time  in  one  and  the 
same  dialect  of  the  mutation  forms  'AWAAwv  and  'ATro'AAwv  shows 
that  in  the  period  antedating  the  division  into  dialects,  both  forms 
must  have  existed,  and  that  either  one  or  the  other  was  preferred 
in  different  parts  of  Greece,2  though  not  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the 
other.  A  third  form,  "ATrAwv,  is  found  in  Thessalian  (  A?rAowt)  alone 
(cf.  p.  1  08)  ;  a  fourth  form,  'ATm'Aw,  from  Cyprus  (Deecke  in  Berl. 
Phil.  Wochenschrift,  1886,  p.  217),  is  also  sui  generis. 

This  remarkable  form  with  a,  I  have  attempted  to  explain  below, 
p.  115.  On  the  name  'ATroAAouv,  see  Prellwitz  in  B.  B.,  IX,  327  ff. 
I  can  see  no  reason  whatsoever  for  adopting  Schroder's  etymology, 
whereby  Vedic  Saparyenya  and  'AWAAwv  are  connected. 

Spitzer  holds  that  Arcadian  follows  Doric  laws  of  contraction,  but 
in  most  cases  the  result  of  the  concurrence  of  vowels  is  not  different 
in  Doric  from  that  in  Aeolic,  e.g.  a.  +  w  =  d  in  epywvav  ;  cf.  rav  /W- 


1  Cf.  Svo  ep-ya,  I22226.     At  best  the  dual  has  no  strong  hold  in  Doric;  cf.  Lac. 
iira.K<$w,  I.  G.  A.  83;    eVcfooe,  86,  like  tfu'Xe  above  (5ve  for  8vo,  I.  G.  A.  69  7). 

2  The  Doric  dialects  held  fast  to  the  form  which  best  represents  the  strong 
forms  of  the  old  inflection  :  nom.  'Aire\\ui>,  gen.  'ATrAe'j/os,  voc.  "ATTOAA.OI/. 
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<rav  in  Aeolic.  tEpp[avo]<s,  Roberts,  276;  cf.  251,  Laconia,  and  on 
a  bronze  boar's  head  from  Arcadia,  now  in  Winterthur.  WKWI/,  Rob- 
erts, No.  280,  is  epic.  In  Boeotian,  substantives  still  preserve  the 
open  form  (Spax/xdan/),  Thess.  Koivdovi/.1  So  e  -h  e,  rj  -\-  e,  etc.,  are 
alike  in  Doric  and  in  Aeolic.  Medial  d  -f-  o  =  a  2  as  in 
1  22  2  21;  Aeolic  d  -f-  o  =  do  Or  a>  or  d  (Kpovi'Sd,  as, 
Doric  d.  cf.  p.  81. 

Gelbke,  p.  1  7,  asserts  that  Arcadians  and  Boeotians  agree  with  the 
Dorians  in  having  d  where  other  dialects  have  CD.  Of  the  examples 
quoted,  ©capt&zs,  1  2  1  1  2,  4,  calls  for  attention.  Oeapos  prevails  in  La- 
conian,  Cretan,  Dalphic,  Aetolian,  Elean  (Ocapo(p),  Boeotian,  etc.; 
tfecjpo's  in  Ionic,  Attic,  and  Aeolic.  tfedpo's  is  from  Ota  -+-  opos  ;  0eo>- 
p6<s  is  from  analogy  to  Ovpwpos  (Sappho,  98)  >  Ovpd  -f-  opos,  cf.  Ovpa- 
fopo?,  Deecke,  B.  B.,  IX,  251.  Doric,  Boeotian,  and  Aeolic,  contract 
do  to  d,  though  Aeolic  may  leave  do  uncontracted.  So  far,  then,  from 
sharing  here  any  marked  allegiance  to  Boeotian,  the  Arcadian  ©eapt- 
Sas  fails  to  prove  this  assertion. 

The  ablaut  form  noo-otSSvos,  1217,  finds  its  parallel  in  Boeot.  IIo- 
Tot[8]d[i';(os],  474  12,  and  in  Laconian  nootSata.  The  Aeolic  form  has 
the  middle  ablaut  form  «  (Iloo-eioW).  The  ot  form  is  equally  original. 
Collitz  suggests  (Verwantschaftsverhaltnisse  der  gr.  Dialekte,  p.  14) 
that  the  Laconian  name  IlootSdj/  must  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Arcadians  or  from  a  people  of  similar  dialect,  since  the  genuine  Spar- 
tan appellation  of  the  sea-god  in  Sparta  was  IIoTiSdV  or  noraSdi/. 
Brand  asserts  the  direct  contrary  :  —  that  the  Arcadians  borrowed  the 
Laconian  form.  But  as  the  o-  for  r  is  found  on  Doric  territory  (IIo- 
oraSdv,  Herodian,  II,  916;  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.  1884,  p.  355.04;  Ar- 
golic  Iloo-ioawv,  Cauer,2  58),  it  is  possible  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  an  Arcadian  Iloo-oiSdV.  The  interchange  of  T  and  o- 
is  due  to  a  levelling  of  the  original  relations  :  T  -f-  t  became  o-  in  the 
genitive  and  dative  ;  whence  o-  before  «  and  ot,  where  r  originally 
belonged.  Or  the  T  maintains  its  ground  before  ei  and  ot,  and  in  turn 
supplants  O-<T  -f  t.  From  this  we  have  Doric  IIoTctSdi/,  IIoTiSas, 
n<xr«ioai/,  Hoo-toawv,  Prellwitz,  B.  B.,  IX,  331). 

Circumscribed  within  the  confines  of  no  narrow  dialect  boundaries, 
though  frequently  allowed  in  Doric  (Curt.  Verb.2  I,  75),  are  the  past 
tenses  in  -y  of  the  non-thematic  conjugation  :  as,  aveOtv  =  dvtOt<rav, 


,  1181,  B  24,  is  also  Doric;   cf.  UonSdv  <  d  +  o.     The  Aeolic  form 
represents  the  ante-contraction  period. 

2  d  +  o  as  final  sound  =  au  in  Arcadian  and  Cyprian  ;  =  d  in  a  medial  syllable. 
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1229,  1230,  1258.  This  formation  appears  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  Simon. 
Ceos,  Pindar,  but  is  rare  in  the  tragedians  ;  in  inscriptions  we  find 
it  in  Messenian,  Argolic,  Heraclean,  Laconian,  and  Delphic.  Boeot. 
dve'0eav  has  a  different  personal  ending  (av(r))  from  dvetfei/  (-V(T)). 

Searot,  I222]0  (ot  Sc  (rrparayoi  7ro<ro8o/x  TroeWw,  et  K'  av  Searoi'  cruets 
TroAe/xos  .  .  .)  ;  I22218,  oo-cu  av  Searot'  cruets  £a/ucu  ;  I22246,  ct  8'  aV 
rts  .  .  .  €7r>7peia£ev  Searot  iv  ra  cpya. 

eTTta-vvto-Taroi,  12  22^^,  is  another  example  of  the  same  formation, 
which  is  pan-Hellenic  (not  from  *8ea  -f-  77  4-  rot,  etc.1)  and  the  origi- 
nal form  of  the  subjunctives.  Similar  forms,  illustrative  of  this  primi- 
tive type  of  subjunctive  before  analogical  influences  had  broken  down 
their  ancient  structure,  may  be  found  in  Curt.  Verb.2  II,  81  ; 
Johansson,  De  verbis  derivatis,  p.  69.  Their  geographical  horizon 
embraces  besides,  Pindar,  Pyth.  IV,  92  ;  Hipponax,  194  ;  Hesiod, 
Aspis,  377  ;  Dreros,  Cnossus,  Gortyna,  Thera,  Calymnia,  Andania  (five 
examples).  It  is  thus  a  matter  of  chance  that  Doric  seems  to  have 
been  most  tenacious  of  this  ancient  morphological  heirloom.  Cer- 
tainly no  connection  of  the  Tegeans  with  Crete  (Paus.  VIII,  53,  4) 
can  establish  a  connection  of  the  Cretan  with  the  Arcadian  form. 
Nor  is  the  Messenian  form  evidence  of  its  existence  in  Sparta,  whence 
Crete  was  colonized. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  vocatives  of  -eg  stems  calls  for  comment, 
as  it  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  Aeolic  scheme  of  inflection.  'AreA^, 
1205  ;  H.oXvK\f],  1206  :  cf.  'AyatfoKA.?},  1243  ;  cf.  C.  I.  G.  1148,  Argol. 
In  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  we  find  Kv-rrpoywrj.  To  what  dialect,  if 
to  any  specific  one,  this  form  of  the  vocative  is  to  be  referred,  is 
uncertain.  The  Aeolic  tendency  to  metaplastic  inflection  avoids  re- 
course to  the  A  declension,  preferring  the  O  declension.  Cf.  Sw/cpare, 
'Api<rrd<£ai/e,  Joh.,  Gramm.,  245  ;  Greg.  Corinth,  617  ;  Gram.  Meerm, 
662.  The  analogy  of  aivapeTrjs,  voc.  au/apen/,  produced  the  vocative 
in  -rj  instead  of  -es.  Other  examples  of  this  vocative  are  ] 
C.  I.  G.  3114,  Teos;  'Apiaro/cAr/,  C.  I.  G.  1154,  Argolis  ; 
Kaibel,  299,  Erythrae  ;  Aa/uo/cpar??,  K  949,  Sparta;  Ato/xi^,  K  1124, 
Pompeii;  ^co/cpar?;,  C.  I.  G.  1150,  Argolis;  'Ep^o/cpar^,  Mittheil.  d. 
arch.  Inst.  VI,  129;  Mei/eKparr;,  C.  I.  G.  1153,  Argol  ;  'Ep/xoyeVr;, 
C.  I.  G.  9689,  Rome,  etc. 

TptaKcunoi,  1  2  22  8,  has  preserved  the  original  a  of  the  -KOLTLOL  of  the 
Heraclean,  Delphic,  Boeotian,  Laconian  (-/cartot),  Elean  ([(7r)]ei/ra/ca- 
,  Pamphylian  (^iKart),  etc.,  while  it  has  permitted  assibilation. 


1  Sedroi  is  subjunctive  to  Searo,  C  242- 
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The  change  of  ri  to  <n  is,  however,  chiefly  prevalent  in  those  dialects 
(Aeolic,  Ionic,  Attic)  which  have  substituted  o  for  a  through  analogy 
to  -Kovra.  This  form,  then,  is,  as  it  were,  the  meeting-point  of  two 
series  of  dialects,  Aeolic  and  Ionic-Attic.  Arcadian  Tpia/ccunoi  offers 
no  proof  of  an  original  Aeolic  dialect,  which  changed  a  to  o  through 
Ionic  influence. 

A  few  points  calling  for  brief  comment  may  now  be  added  :  — 

AcAa/fyKoi?,  1 2 22 14  =  Attic  etAa<£w9,  has  been  held  to  be  a  Dorism, 
since  /xcroAcAa^Ka  occurs    in   Archimedes.     See   Ahrens,   II,   347. 
is  used,  however,  by  Herodotus  and  by  Eupolis. 

i22214.  d<£ea>Ka l  is  said  by  Suidas  to  be  Doric  (and 
Ionic).  Herodian,  II,  2362,  calls  d^tWa  Doric.  Cf.  avtuo-Oai,  Tab. 
Heracl.  I,  152,  and  Hdt.  II,  165,  dveWrat,  in  Cod.  F  with  a>  of  the 
strong  form,  as  in  dveu>o-0cu,  d<£eeo//,cu  (Herodian,  II,  236).  d</>e'toKa, 
d<£c'a>/«u  are  called  Attic  by  Et.  Mag.  176,  51,  and  by  Et.  Gud.  96,  n. 
See  Ahrens,  II,  344. 

It  will  scarcely  be  maintained  that  because  o?<ovs  occurs  in  Arca- 
dian and  in  Thessalian  alone,  of  all  the  dialects  that  are  in  touch  with 
Aeolic,  that  therefore  Arcadian  is  tinged  with  Dorism.  It  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  probable  that  these  dialects  possessed  ovs  in  their  earliest 
stage,  and  transformed  it  according  to  individual  preference,  some 
changing  before  others  the  open  o  before  vs  to  a  closed  sound.  See 
above,  p.  86. 

Pan-Hellenic  are  the  so-called  datives  in  -01,  in  reality  locatives, 
which  have  usurped  the  function  of  the  allied  case.  Arcadian :  epyoi, 

I2223i49t54;      X/OoVot,     1222^;    aVTOt,     I2222,     12332,6^     TOl    in    1222    six 

times,  1256;  7ToAe/Ao[t,  12335.  ^n  Arcadian  there  is  no  case  of  on. 
The  same  displacement  of  the  dative  occurs  in  Boeotian,  (8d/xoi, 
Sa/noe,  8d/Mv,)  in  Phocian,  Epirotic,  Acarnanian,  Aetolian  (see  A.  J. 
P.  VII,  431),  and  in  Elean,  Sd/xoi,  11537,  11564,  11598-  Aeolic 
has  <o,  from  CM,  in  inscriptions;  Thessalian,  ov,  from  w(i).  Cf. 

P-  73- 

It  is  unsafe  to  conclude  with  Schrader,  in  Curt.  Stud.  X,  p.  274, 
that  the  at  of  <f>0cpai  (cf.  p.  92),  12223,  is  a  proof  of  the  Doric  char- 
acter of  the  dialect.  <f>0epai  is  preceded  by  StaKwAwrei :  et  Se 
OtaKwAwrei  TL  r&v  epywv  .  .  .  rj  TWV  ^/oyaoyxeVwi/  TI  <f>6fpai. 
has  been  taken  as  a  future  by  Bergk  (Commentatio,  p.  xv)  and  by 
Schrader ;  but  I  know  of  no  law  of  Greek  syntax  with  which  such  a 
construction  is  in  accordance.  If  a  future,  it  is  due  to  a  bad  slip  on 

1  From  «-w-a,  with  ablaut  of  TJ. 
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the  part  of  the  stone-cutter.1  Gelbke  thinks  with  Michaelis  that  e  has 
been  omitted  through  the  inadvertence  of  the  stone-cutter.  Reading 
Sia/cwAuVeie,  he  compares  rv^ete.  We  have  already  assumed  that  c£0e- 
pcu  contains  an  error  (p.  92),  and  this  observation  is,  perhaps,  to  be 
extended  to  the  remarkable  form  SiaKwAw-a.  As  an  optative,  this 
form  cannot  be  shown  to  exist  in  Aeolic  or  Doric.  See  Curt. 
Verb.2  II,  293  ;  G.  Meyer,  Gramm.2  §  593.  Brugmann  has  offered 
the  only  explanation  of  the  form  as  it  stands  (Morph.  Untersuch.  Ill, 
p.  66).  KtoAwuxv  (cf.  El.  aTTortVotav)  :  ypaujsaav  :  :  /ceoAvoi  :  *ypaij/€i  (i.e. 
SiaKtoAvcm) .  But  there  are  patent  defects  to  this,  as  also  to  Spitzer's 
assumption  of  a  samprasrana  of  te  to  t  or  of  eie  to  et  in  Arcadian. 

Arcadian  npoo-Oa  (Coll.  1200;  Roberts,  277)  seems  to  be  Doric, 
as  Aeolic  literature  and  inscriptions  have  only  -0e  and  -6tv.  cf. 
Thessal.  l/xTr/ooo-flev.  But  as  -Oa  is  cited  as  Aeolic  by  Joh.  Alexandri- 
nus  (TOVIKO,  TrapayyeA/oara,  33 10),  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  -Oa 
form  is  both  Aeolic  and  Doric.  Cf.  Horn.  v-n-aiOa,  Fick,  G.  G.  A., 
1883,  p.  1 20.  Brand's  conjecture,  TrpovOe,  is  wide  of  the  mark. 
There  is  no  proof  that  "  Oa  was  changed  to  0e  in  a  pan- Aeolic  dia- 
lect." 

Arcad.  /AC'CFTC  or  /xeVra,  1222 go  (jneVr*  av  a<£^[Toi]  TO,  Ipya).  Cf. 
Cretan  fjL^a^a  KOI  a  /cpicris  €7riTeAeo-0»7,  Cauer,2  I2O39;  /ACTT'  es,  Gortyn, 
IX,  48.  Homer  has  /xeV^a.  Thessalian  /xeWoSt  KC,  345 13  =  ews  av. 
Baunack  (Studien,  p.  23)  attempts  to  explain  /A€TT€?  (sic)  as  result- 
ing from  /Ae'x/oi  +  £Tre<lo-T€,  in  the  sense  of  ^XPL  "s  °«  -^e  nas> 
however,  forgotten  that  in  Thessalian  the  interrogative  form  of  the 
pronoun  is  used,  not  for  the  simple,  but  for  the  compound,  relative. 
Prellwitz,  G.  G.  A.,  1887,  p.  438-441,  explains  /xecr-  as  /ACT  +  s ;  cf. 
7ros<7roT  -f-  S  (/*£$"  •  /^€Tci :  :  TTOT  :  TTOTL  and  TTCTO)  . 

The  change  of  <£  and  TT  in  ©eA^ovVtot,  1181  B  34,  and  ®eA7rov<n<w 
on  coins  (cf.  Paus.  VIII,  25,  2)  is  probably  purely  local.  ®eA<£oixra  is 
Delphic  (Wescher-Foucart,  464,  465)  ;  TeA^ovo-a  occurs  in  Polybius, 
II,  54,  etc.  Cf.  G.  Meyer,  Gramm.2  §  206. 

ARCADIAN,  DORIC,  IONIC. 

^/rto-</:€s  in  /rurriat',  see  p.  89  ,  where  the  Thessalian  and  Boeo- 
tian forms  are  also  adduced. 

The  form  wvs  (No.  1183,  before  403)  is  probably  pan-Hellenic,  as 
it  appears  in  Homer  (vte'os)  and  elsewhere  chiefly  in  Doric  inscrip- 

1  el  with  the  future  in  legal  documents  is  foreign  at  least  to  Attic  usage. 
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tions  (Gortyn,  vtvs,  IX,  40  ;  Lacon.  vtv?,  I.  G.  A.  54  ;  Syracuse,  ve'e 
but  also  in  Attic  vu?  C.  I.  A.,  I,  3984,  fifth  century  B.C.1  wos  appears, 
however,  on  one  of  the  earliest  Arcadian  inscriptions,  12003  (450  B.C.), 
and  in  Cyprian  u«u,  41.  In  Attic  vtos  is  found  in  a  poetical  inscrip- 
tion as  early  as  527-510  B.C. 

The  rpi-  of  TpiYios,  12038,  is  Indo-European,  as  also  the  re/a-  of 
Aeolic  TepTos  in  TepriKoWios  and  repra  •  T]  TptTY)  ;  Boeotian  rpcros. 
TerapTos,  i2496;  Doric,  Ionic,  Attic  r^rapro?  as  Homeric  (also  re- 
rparos)  ;  Aeolic,  TCTpa/JapTJwv  ;  Boeot.  Trerparo?.  Nothing  can  be 
gained  from  any  attempt  at  a  separation  of  the  dialects  into  those 
that  have  ap  and  those  that  have  pa  from  cp.  Cf.  Brugmann,  Grun- 
driss,  §  292. 

ARCADIAN,  AEOLIC,  DORIC,  AND  IONIC-ATTIC. 

co-Xos,  1  200  (about  450  B.C.)  .  Cf.  Sappho,  28  ;  Ionic,  I.  G.  A.  382  1  ; 
Doric  according  to  Greg.  Corinth,  213  ;  Ahrens,  112.  Not  attested 
in  Cyprian. 

Arcad.  co-Soicd  ;  Aeolic,  Doric,  Sejco/uxt  ;  Attic,  SoupoSoW,  TTCU/SOKO?. 
Sexo/nai  is  from  8e£o/xcu,  as  /fye'xw  from  fipefo.  Not  attested  in  Cyprian. 

Dative  in  -en  preceded  by  a  vowel  (-e<n).  Arcad.  lo&krccri,  1222  16  ; 
unattested  in  Cyprian.  Homeric  cTraA^ca-ti/,  Attic,  Cretan  TroAeo-i,  all 
from  assumed  -c  stems. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  ARCADIAN. 

This  section  aims  at  collecting  such  Arcadisms  as  have 
not  found  entrance  into  the  preceding  paragraphs.  In  it  are 
collected  forms  that  have  no  precise  parallel  in  other  dialects 
as  regard  the  word  in  question,  or  forms  that  embody  phonetic 
changes  occurring  but  rarely  or  even  nowhere  else  in  Hellas. 

i.  Fondness  for  the  dental  sonant  as  the  representative  of  q,  be- 
fore €. 

NOTE.  —  The  Doric  dialects  generally  prefer  5  before  an  open  vowel,  e.g. 
Delphic,  Tarentinian,  Cretan,  Megarian,  68eXJs;  whereas  Boeotian  and  Ho- 
meric (Aeolic?)  have  o@c\6s.  Attic  has  j8  before  both  e  and  o  (8iw0f\ia,  o&f- 
\6s,  C.  I.  A.,  IV,  3,  c,  5,  and  oj3oX<fs).  Arcadian  stands  alone  in  having  both  5 
and  C  for  g.  It  cannot  be  shown,  however,  that  the  rise  of  5  and  C  for  g  took 
place  on  Peloponnesian  soil  alone.  There  is  no  proof  whatsoever  of  the  as- 
sumption that  Doric  forced  8  into  Arcadian,  and  thereby  expelled  "  Aeolic  " 
ft,  or  that  Doric  caused  Cyprian  C«,  ACa0<fe. 

1  The  old  inflection  maintained  its  ground  in  Attic  till  350  B.C. 
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Sepetfpov  and  £epe0pa  =  Attic  (3dpa.&pov,  fidpaOpa,  ;  Homeric 
0pov,  ®  14,  Aeolic  according  to  Hinrichs,  De  Horn.  eloc.  vest.  Aeol., 
p.  62.  These  forms  are  found  nowhere  outside  of  Arcadian.  e7n£apeo>, 
Arcadian  according  to  Eust.  909,  27,  occurs  also  in  Euripides.  There 
is  no  case  of  e7ri/3apea). 

SeAAw  and  £<fAAo>  =  /3d\\a>  in  Arcadian  alone  :  eo-Se'AAovre?,  i22249; 
£eAA«v  '  /SoAAeij/  ;  t£eAev  '  2/3aAev  ;  /ca£eAe  •  Kare'/JaAe.  The  variation 
between  8  and  £  in  this  and  in  the  previous  word  indicates  in  all 
probability  a  /xeraTrTwcn?  within  the  confines  of  Arcadia.1 

The  forms  with  £  appear  to  be  Tegean  alone.  This  8=£  is  different 
from  8  =  I.E.  d.  Before  the  separation  into  dialects  Greek  did  not 
confound  ^e-  and  Se-.  Cf.  Cypr.  <ris  =  TIS,  p.  117.  The  Arcadian 
£  =  8  is  found  only  where  the  ft  form  prevails  in  other  dialects. 
Where  a  Cyprian  £  appears  as  a  dialectic  sound,  it  is  the  representa- 
tive of  y  in  other  dialects.  There  appears  to  be  no  connection  be- 
tween this  £  and  that  of  Boeotian  and  Elean,  whether  or  not  the 
latter  was  =  th'. 

2.  p  for  A  in  Kpapitorai  TroAirat,  1231  (for  KAapewrou  by  dissimula- 
tion, Brugmann,  Grundriss,  §  266;  see  Gelbke,  p.  18;  below,  p.  109. 
Bechtel  compares  Attic  vavKpapos,  which,  however,  is  not  connected 
according  to  G.  Meyer,  Curt.  Stud.  VII,  178.     Cypr.  KAapirafwi/?], 
178,  is  probably  connected  with  the  river  KAapios,    near  Soloi  on 
Cyprus.     The  interchange  of  A  and  p  can  scarcely  be  elevated  into 
a  distinguishing  mark  of  agreement  or  difference  between  dialects. 

3.  Sapx/mt,  T  2  22^  30,  as  in  Elean  ;  in  other  dialects,  Spax/^at"  ;  Sapx- 
is  not  older  than  8pa^-,  as  both  are  from  r.     Cf.  TeVapros,  p.  102. 

4.  Gen.  sing.  A  decl.  fern,  in  -av  from  analogy  to  the  masculine, 
which  has  -av  in  both  Arcadian  and  Cyprian.     £o/ucuj  from  *£a/xt/ao, 
as  'ATroAAwvtSav  ;   oi/a'av  from  *otKiao  (/TKTTICU;)  ,  etc.;   cf.  p.  65.      The 
fern,  article  is  always  r5?,  there  being  no  starting-point  for  a  *rav. 
See  Leskien,  Declination,  p.  40  ;  Osthoff,  M.  IL,  II,  128  ;  Wilamowitz, 
Zeitsch.  fur  Gym.  Wesen.,  1877,  p.  13. 

6.  Dative  sing,  -es  stems.  Arcadian  has  the  younger  form  in 
irXyOi,  122220.  Cf.  also  ipdvcu,  the  sole  example,  together  with  7rA^0i, 
of  itacism  in  the  Arcadian  inscriptions,  which  have  a  for  a.  Cy- 
prian has  a  :  eAei,  60  9;  /re'ret,  59^  The  contraction  of  C(<T)I  to  i 


1  Cf.  also  W£d  for  WSa,  according  to  Zenodotus  both  Doric  and  Arcadian.  It 
is  at  best  a  doubtful  form.  The  f  of  £=AAo>  ^p^epa.  must  be  distinguished  from 
Aeolic  C=  S(.  in  &,  Sappho  87  (&Sri\os  Ale.  18)  and  from  the  Cyprian  C  in 
K6p£a  =  Aeolic  Kapfa  for  Kapdia  (also  Aeolic,  Sappho,  II,  6). 
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is  extremely  rare  in  the  Greek  dialects.     See  my  paper  on  a,  I,  A.  J.  P. 
VI,  No.  4. 

7.  Infinitive  rjvai,  half-Doric,  half-Ionic  ;  see  p.  69. 

8.  o-^et's,  i22210,  accus.  pi.  (see  passage  quoted  on  p.  99).     The 
form  is  certainly  not  Attic,  since  it  is  not  used  in  a  reflexive  sense. 
All  attempts  to  show  the  genesis  of  the  form  from  *o-<£eies  by  a  con- 
traction of  ic  to  i  are  fruitless,  until  such  a  phonetic  change  is  well 
attested  for  Greek. 

9.  a?rv8oas,  1  222  13,  is  a  form  that  has  baffled  explanation.     Curt. 
Verb.2  II,  314,  thinks  it  is  for  *d7ro-8o'(o-)as  from  *e:8oa,  after  the 
pattern  of  c/o/a,  c^ew,  e?7ra  ;  and  so  Beermann,  in  Curt.  Stud.   IX, 
78.     Aorists  without  o-  are  found  in  inscriptions-  from   Elis,  Argos, 
Sparta,  and  in  late  Cyprian.     Spitzer  thinks  airoSoas  stands  for  *d7rv- 
8oav9  <  aTTvSoavrs,  comparing  TO?<TOVS. 

NOTE.  —  Cyprian  has  apparently  a  modification  of  N/Seu  in  Svpavoi,  if  a  differ- 
ent root  is  not  at  the  base  of  this  remarkable  form.     See  p.  1  14. 


10.   -of.  for  -oa  in  Ovpoa  •  €£<*>• 

1  1  .  -rot  for  -rat,  perhaps  from  analogy  to  -TO  ;  cf.  Thess.  -TU,  and 
p.  86. 

12.  €<£0op*o>s,  1  222  10,  contains  the  regular  ablaut  form  of  ep,  the  op 
here  not  being  the  so-called  Aeolic  equivalent  of  pa  or  ap.1  Curtius 
was  the  first  to  call  special  attention  to  the  love  of  "  dark  "  vowels  in 
dialects  connected  with  Aeolic  (Bemerkungen  zur  gr.  Dialektologie 
Gott.  Nachr.,  1862  =  Kleine  Schriften,  pp.  156,  157).  Since  his  time 
this  has  been  held  as  a  criterion  of  the  connection  of  Boeotian 
(KoAAi'o-TpoTos,7ropvoi/'),  Thessalian  (o-TpoTayc'vTos,  Kopvo(f/),  and  Cyprian 
(*cop£a  =  KapSta).  But  it  is  probable  that  to  this  assumed  mint- 
mark  of  Aeolism  too  much  importance  has  been  attached.  Thus 
TtropOai  and  fj-tfjiopOai.  contain,  as  does  pan-  Hellenic  IVopov,  the  regular 
ablaut  form  of  cp.2  atrrpoTra  =  Attic  o-Tpa7rrj  may  contain  the  ablaut 
of  ^/o-Tep7r,  etc.  No  investigation  of  sufficient  thoroughness  dealing 
with  the  dialect  appearances  of  op,  po  :  ap,  pa  has  as  yet  been  insti- 
tuted from  this  point  of  view.  If  op  or  po  is  Aeolic  for  ap  or  pa,  it 
cannot  have  been  a  phonetic  change  called  into  being  by  the  opera- 
tion of  a  law  that  necessitated  an  op  or  po  in  every  weak  form.  Thus 
we  have  Cyprian  *op£a,  but  Aeolic  Kap£a  and  KapSiav.  Or,  if  this  be 
nevertheless  maintained,  the  result  is  that  Arcadian8  and  Thessalian 

1  See  Spitzer,  p.  12. 

2  Brugmann,  Grundriss,  §  292,  holds  to  their  Aeolic  character. 
*  Neither  arpjno-  nor  arporo-  is  preserved  in  the  Cyprian. 
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o-T/Qaro-,  by  the  side  of  Aeolic  o-rporayw  and  Boeotian  eo-rporeva^, 
must  be  explained  as  loan  formations  from  Doric.  Or  the  law  must 
have  been  so  overcome  by  forces  of  analogy,  and  at  so  early  date, 
that  it  is  no  "  law  "  at  all.  See  Tarbell's  paper  on  Phonetic  Law,  in 
the  Transactions,  Vol.  XVII,  p.  10. 

NOTE.  —  That  the  dialects  of  non-Aeolic  coloring  present  examples  of  op  for 
the  weak  ap,  where  the  "  Aeolic  "  dialects  have  ap,  e.g.  Arcad.  -ypaQ-hs,  shows 
that  this  assumed  Aeolic  peculiarity  often  fails  at  a  critical  point.  Cf.  Doric 
Tropes;  Meg.  Argol.  ypcup-;  Arcad.  ypcupfo.1  Where  op  may  be  the  regular 
strong  form  of  ep,  then  the  "  Aeolic  "  dialects  fall  into  line.  Only  with  the 
widest  latitude  may  we  assume  that  Aeolic  in  the  strict  sense,  Thessalian, 
Boeotian,  Arcadian,  and  Cyprian  have  a  predilection  for  the  "dark"  vowel  o. 

13.  o  for  a  occurs  also  in  CKOTOV  in  cEKorojU,/3ota,  I22223;  'EKOTW- 
/?oia,  12329.  No  other  dialect  except  Arcadian  has  this  form.  CKO- 
TOV is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  an  "Aeolic"  love  of  o  in 
place  of  a,  since  that  conclusion  rests  upon  a  mere  external  compari- 
son of  the  Arcadian  and  the  common  form.  A.s  otKorav,  1198,  owes 
its  o  to  the  o  of  -Kovra,  so,  too,  does  CKOTO'V.  It  is  noticeable  to  ob- 
serve the  conflict  of  tendencies  within  the  limits  of  a  single  dialect. 
ocKorav  and  eicorov  have  both  fallen  under  the  sway  of  the  frequently 
recurring  -KOVTO.  ;  yet  r/oiaKao-ioi,  which  stood  in  closer  touch  with 
-Kovra,  has  maintained  its  ancient  vocalism,  though  Ionic,  Attic,  and 
Aeolic  have  permitted  the  corresponding  word  to  be  swept  along 
with  the  current  of  analogy.  Cf.  Spitzer,  p.  n. 

We  now  pass  to  an  attempt  at  displaying  the  points  of 
divergence  between  Arcadian  and  Cyprian  from  the  Cyprian 
point  of  view.  It  may  be  impossible  to  prove  that  in  possess- 
ing a  certain  form,  or  in  giving  scope  to  a  certain  phonetic 
law,  Cyprian  may  have  deviated  from  the  Arcado-Cyprian 
norm.  The  deviation  may  have  been  Arcadian,  and  not  Cy- 
prian. The  age  of  the  monuments  is  too  late  to  permit  us 
definitely  to  ascribe  to  Arcado-Cyprian  a  form  which  in  Cy- 
prian differs  from  Arcadian,  and  which  is  preserved  upon  an 
Arcadian  inscription  older  than  the  Cyprian  one  in  question. 
Furthermore,  the  paucity  of  materials  in  each  dialect  is  sin- 
gularly noticeable.  At  the  present  day  we  have  but  about 
nine  hundred  words  preserved  to  us  in  Arcadian,  and  but 

1  Elean  has  both  ypo<p-  and  ypafy-,  the  latter  more  frequently.     Cf.  also  El. 
,  Locr. 
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about  five  hundred  in  Cyprian,  inscriptions.  On  the  age  of 
the  few  older  Arcadian  inscriptions,  see  Roberts,  §  107.  The 
wide  universality  of  their  interrelations  with  dialects  of  vari- 
ant types  is  too  great  to  permit  conclusions  as  to  the  exist- 
ence or  non-existence  of  any  given  form  in  either  of  the 
dialects. 

CYPRIAN  AND  AEOLIC. 

i.  n  for  ft  in  /cv/xep^vat,  68;  cf.  Et.  Mag.  5432;  Et.  Gud.  3519. 
Kvftfpvr)Tr)S  '  avaAoyw?  ot  AioXeis  Kv/xepv^rryv  Ae'yovcrtv.  KVfJLtpfjvaL  with 
Ionic  -vat  (on  Arcado-Cyprian  Homeric  -vat,  see  p.  69)  from  *Kv/xe- 
/KO>  or  *Kv/u,epa'a>,  parallel  form  to  Kv/Sepvaw.1  Deecke  (B.  B.,  VI,  81) 
compares  Cyprian  Tpe/xt0oi)s  from  Tpe/xi0os  =  repe'/Stvtfos.  This  word 
and  others  (e.g.  Aeolic  ftdpfurov  =  ftdpftcrov2),  containing  a  supposed 
interchange  of  /x  and  /3,  are  all  uncertain.  The  certain  interrelation 
of  /x  and  ft  is,  however,  not  confined  solely  to  Cyprian  and  to  Aeolic, 
as  it  comes  to  light  in  Rhodian  7repi/3oAt/3uJo-at  (Cauer,2  176^),  and 
(chiefly)  in  Hesychian  glosses  (G.  Meyer,  Gramm.2  §  180). 

In  tpiuvi,  60  8,  we  have  the  contraction  of  ie  to  be  observed  in 
Aeolic  7pos  (if  not,  as  is  probable,  from  to-p-,  according  to  OsthofF, 
M.  U.,  IV,  149).  Cyprian  has  also  tepos  and  tapos,  though  the  latter 
form  is  not  so  well  attested.  Arcadian,  too,  has  both  forms.  A 
supposed  contraction  of  tc  to  I  in  Aeolic  and  Cyprian  has  no  bearing 
on  an  Arcado-Cyprian  connection  with  Aeolic,  since  tpos  is  also 
Ionic  (Homer,  exclusively  in  Herodotean  usage,  Thasos,  Cauer,2 


Several  points  of  supposed  connection  between  Cyprian  and  Aeolic 
may  here  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

€Kcpo-e,  32  ;  cf.  N  546,  K  456,  Aspis  419,  and  in  Aeschylus.  For  a 
list  of  aorists  with  ps  and  As,  see  Curt.  Verb.2  II,  299.  Similar 
formations  in  the  future  are  called  Aeolic  by  the  grammarians  (quoted 
Meister,  Dialekte,  I,  p.  182)  on  account  of  their  barytone  character, 
but  for  no  cogent  reason  whatever. 

The  Aeolic  form  is  TTCVTC,  not  W/XTTC,  as  has  long  been  assumed 
(see  Meister,  in  Studia  Nicolaitana,  p.  10).  Neither  the  Cyprian 

1  Ground  forms  are  (i)  kumer—  Kvpep-,  Kv/jtepTjvai;  (2)  kumr-  =  KV&P-,  Kv0ap-. 
From  k*br  -f  na  -f  en  =  Kv&apvav.    Kv&ep-  received  its  ep  from  Kvpfp-.     On  -mr-  or 
-mr-  yielding  -0p-,  -Bap-  (and  not  -fj.0p-)  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  see  Johansson, 
De  derivatis  verbis  contractis,  p.  59. 

2  Quoted  by  Ahrens,  I,  p.  45,  together  with  Ku/zepi/^TTjs  as  a  doubtful  example 
of  an  Aeolic  change  of  £  to  p. 
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(gen.  sing.)  nor  the  Alcaean  vefivow  (33)  presup- 
poses 7re/u,7re,  since  *irf.vq-  stands  before  a  dark  vowel,  as  in  Homeric 
Tre/ATTw/foW.  There  is  no  need  to  correct  Sappho's  Trevre^o^a  (frag. 
98),  or  to  regard  any  form  with  TTCVT-  as  borrowed  from  the  KOLVYJ 
(TrevTa/Avcuoi/,  Coll.  276).  TreVre  is  pan-  Hellenic,  and  r  prevailed 
originally  in  all  dialects  before  e  ;  later  on,  forms  like  TrevrwySoXos  and 
TrcvTas  came  into  existence  from  a  confusion  with  TT-  forms  (Tre/xTras, 
etc.),  in  the  same  manner  as  TT  in  TreWa/oes,  ireum,  took  the  place  of  r. 
Cyprian  and  Aeolic  have  £  for  &.-  of  other  dialects,  when  the 
accent  did  not  fall  originally  on  the  syllable  with  i.  Aeolic  £a-,  Ka/o£a  ; 
Paphian  Kop£a  ;  Arcadian  SiaKwAu'oc  and  8t-  in  every  case. 


CYPRIAN  AND  THESSALIAN. 

A  remarkable  case  of  similarity  between  Cyprian  and  Thessalian  is 
found  in  Cyprian,  TmW,  6o12i25  ;  Thessal.  Treia-arov  =  reto-arco.  Arcadian 
has  here  aTnrreuTto,  1  2  2  2  43  ;  a7nrretcraTa>,  1  2  2  2  -35  :  cf.  eo-Tei<nv,  1  2  2  2  37  ; 
TetcravS/305,  1234;  TetVt/xo?,  1247;  T«cn/>ia'x[a>],  1247;  as  Locrian, 
Cretan,  dTroreto-et  ;  Heracl.  aTTOTetcret;  old  Attic,  oko]  retcrat  ;  Delphic, 
Trporeret/cei/.  The  Cyprian  and  Thessalian  form  is  later  as  regards  the 
labial  instead  of  the  dental  before  ct,  since  TT  of  TretVet  was  taken  from 
that  of  TTOII/T;  and  *7re/7roia  after  the  separation  of  Cyprian  and  Arca- 
dian. The  Thessalian  form  only  proves  that  a  similar  phonetic  level- 
ling can  take  place  in  two  dialects  without  the  influence  of  one  upon 
the  other.  Thessalian  Treto-arov  came  into  existence  after  all  imme- 
diate connection  between  Thessalian  and  Aeolic  or  Boeotian  had 
ceased.  It  is  absurd  with  Brand  (p.  62)  to  postulate  a  pan-  Aeolic 
TT«-,  or  to  assume  a  pan-Aeolic  preference  for  labial  sounds  where 
the  older  dialects  have  dentals  or  gutturals. 

A  further  example  of  parallelism  between  the  dialects  in  the  field 
of  palatal  sounds  is  doubtful.  :  Thessal.  KIS  =  rts,  but  KC  =  re  in 
Cyprian  is  open  to  grave  suspicion.  See  Deecke  in  Bezzenberger's 
Beitrage,  VIII,  153;  Brugmann  in  Techmer's  Zeitschrift  fur  allg. 
Sprachw.,  I,  233. 

No  immediate  connection  between  Cyprian  and  Thessalian  can  be 
maintained  on  the  score  of  the  accusatives,  a(v)Spiyd(v)Tav,  59  ;  lya- 
rrjpav,  6o3.  The  Larissaean  inscription,  133240,  has  /aorav  from  KIWI/. 
This  analogical  formation  on  the  lines  of  the  A  declension  occurs  in 
Cratylus,  404  B,  ArJ/xr/rpav  (Schanz,  Arj^v/Tpa)  ,  and  in  the  epigraphic 

1  So  Deecke;   G.  Meyer, 
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forms  in  Kaibel :  iraripav,  372  ;  fnjrcpav,  522  ;  At/xerav,  1 68  Thessaly; 
veoriyrav,  368  ;  TraiynSav,  920  ;  aVSpav,  C.  I.  G.  1781,  Thessaly.  Accord- 
ing to  Franz,  dvSpaavrav,  according  to  Kaibel  (No.  406),  dvSpeiaVr'. 
Cf.  Sturz,  De  dialecto  Macedonica,  p.  127.  The  Cyprian  forms  quoted 
above  are  in  general  older  than  those  adduced  from  Kaibel  and  the 
Corpus  according  to  Wagner  (Quaest.  de  epigram.,  p.  107). 

Ahrens  (Philol.  XXXV,  13)  and  Neubauer  (Comm.  phil.  in  honor. 
Mommseni  p.  280),  are  in  error  in  regarding  Thessalian  and  Cyprian 
on  a  plane  in  the  possession  of  the  rarer  form  of  the  name  of  Apollo. 
See  above,  p.  97.  Thessalian  "A-n-Xow  (  =  "A7rAw)  is  certain,  but 
'A7roA(X)a)v  is  in  every  case  the  Cyprian  form  according  to  the  tran- 
scribers, though  the  other  form  is  not  impossible.  See  Bezzenberger's 
Beitrage,  IX,  328. 

Curtius  held  that  the  Cyprians  and  Thessalians  changed  o>  to  ov. 
Of  the  examples  that  he  quotes,  "A-n-Xow  does  not  exist  in  Cyprian, 
and  epova  =  fp<ar)  (cf.  aXova '  KT/TTW  =  Horn.  0X0077)  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  an  example  of  that  ov  which  in  Thessalian  has  supplanted 
every  case  of  to.  o>  in  the  Cyprian  inscriptions  never  becomes  ov. 


CYPRIAN,  AEOLIC,  THESSALIAN. 

Infinitive  in  -rjv. 

The  Cyprian  form  e'ke-ne,  60 10,  has  been  differently  transcribed. 
The  -cv  of  Arcadian  has  led  some  to  claim  that  the  Cyprian  form  is 
t\fv,  and  hence  of  Doric  coloring;  but  Deecke  now  writes  f^v. 
-rjv  is  exceedingly  frequent  in  Aeolic  even  in  the  aorist  passive, 
and  in  the  Pharsalian  idiom  we  have  €xctv> wmcn  is  f°r  ^xnv-  Thess. 
€i  =  rj.  The  other  divisions  of  Thessaly  have  -/xei/.  The  Elean  form 
is  likewise  -rjv,  according  to  Blass,  Coll.  1153,  1156. 

oV  =  avd  has  already  been  referred  to,  p.  88. 

CYPRIAN  AND  BOEOTIAN. 

The  genitive  in  -ao  (Homeric  and  Boeotian)  is  exceptional  in 
Cyprian,  e.g.  KvTrpayo'pao,  79  ;  Aajvarto-ao,  58.  Arcadian  and  Cyprian 
have  generally  -av.  Forms  like  SwKXctSa  in  Boeotian  are  very  rare, 
as  in  Cypr.,  cf.  'A/u^'a,  60 18. 

*Y/r  171,  1 24,  from  'Yew?  (or  "Yiy?  ?) .  This  agrees  with  the  Boeot. 
ending  iu<r)i  (e.g.  4>o>Keu) .  rji  from  rjv  stems  is  Homeric,  Ionic,  Attic, 
Doric  -«,  and  never  m. 
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Cyprian,  Boeotian,  (and  Doric)  proper  names  in  -tag  for  -ed<j  are 
not  infrequent.  A  certain  explanation  of  their  interrelation  has,  how- 
ever, not  yet  been  given. 


CYPRIAN,  AEOLIC,  AND  BOEOTIAN. 

a  4-  e  =  77  in  Doric,  North  Greek,  and  perhaps  in  Elean.  In  Cy- 
prian, Aeolic,  Boeotian,  and  Ionic,  the  result  of  the  contraction  is  a. 
Johansson,  p.  58,  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  not  an  Arcado-Cyprian 
contraction  of  a  -f-  e  to  77.  We  have  no  certain  example  in  Arcadian. 
Johansson  explains  eSiVa,  Coll.  49,  by  the  suggestion  that  Cyprian, 
after  its  separation  from  Arcadian,  may  have  adopted  vowel  contrac- 
tions different  from  those  prevalent  in  the  Arcado-Cyprian  period. 
lyao-QaL,  60  3,  is  also  cited  by  Johansson  as  a  possible  example  of  the 
later  contraction.  But  neither  Johansson  nor  Spitzer  has  any  right 
to  suppose  a  priori  that  Arcadian  would  agree  with  Doric  in  contract- 
ing a  -f-  e  to  17.  Furthermore,  Hall,  Rev.  A.  O.  S.,  XI,  217,  says  that 
Deecke's  transcription  of  No.  49  is  nearly  all  wrong.  He  himself 
reads  .  .  .  pa  •  //  •  sa  '  to  '  ro. 

pp-  occurs  in  Cyprian,  Aeolic  (gramm.),  Boeotian,  and  in  Elean. 
It  does  not  appear  on  any  Doric  monument. 

CYPRIAN,  BOEOTIAN,  THESSALIAN. 

Arcadian  and  Elean  do  not  change  e  to  i  before  vowels,  though 
cv  +  consonant  has  become  iV.1  In  Cyprian  the  change  is  well  at- 
tested :  dreA.i)'a,  6o23  ;  io(v)ra,  6023;  e7rio(v)ra,  6o19;  /car  eOiyav,  60^  } 
0ia>,  37  (0£a>,  27).  In  fact,  every  e  before  a  or  o  becomes  t,  except 
when  f  has  disappeared  between  e  and  o,  e.g.  te/oeos,  or  where  -eos  is 
from  e(cr)os,  nom.  -779,  e.g.  Ti/xoKXe/reo?  and  in  Ti/xoK/oeYeos,  <I?iAo/cpe- 
reo5,  Berl.  Phil.  Wochenschr.,  1886,  p.  1291.  KareOto-av  in  No.  20,  if 
for  *KaT<-'0eow,  would  offer  the  sole  exception  to  the  rule  that  e  be- 
comes i  in  Cyprian  only  before  a  vowel.2  Deecke's  reading,  which 
he  himself  finds  remarkable  on  account  of  the  preservation  of  the 
intervocalic  o-  (Zweiter  Nachtrag  in  B.  B.,  VIII),  must  therefore  yield 


1231,  B  35,  etc.,  is  referred  by  Gelbke,  p.  18,  to  Doric  influence. 
Instances  of  e  are  MVTOS,  I222n;  'AvrHpdeos,  1231,  C  7;  s,evo<pdveos,  1231,  C  21; 
Eej/oK/aareos,  12485.  'AyaGias  by  the  side  of  'Aycureas  is  of  course  not  a  case  of 
change  of  e  to  i. 

2  F/o-Tiou,  Arcad.  I2O318,  seems  to  offer  some  contradiction.  But  e  +  s+  cons. 
may  become  t  in  all  dialects.  Lesbian  and  Attic  alone  have  eori'a;  Horn.,  Ion., 
Locr.,  Boeot.,  Cret.,  Heracl.,  have  for-. 
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to  KaT«'ftyav,  as  the  sign  sa  -  is  not  far  removed  from  that  for  ya  • 
Johansson   (Nagra   ord,  etc.,  p.  31)  assumes  Kare0i}>av</caT€0iav< 


The  Cyprian  dialect  in  its  substitution  of  i  for  c  before  a  vowel  is 
on  a  plane  with  Boeotian  (the  chief  seat  of  the  change),  Thessalian 
(except  in  the  inscription  from  Larissa),  and  with  Doric  to  a  limited 
degree,  viz.,  especially  in  -ew  verbs,  0eo's,  KAeo?,  TrAcW.  forms  of  -es 
stems,  etc.  (Laconian,  Messenian,  Cretan,  Argolic,  Heraclean).  In 
Aeolic  the  supposed  change  of  e  to  i  is  limited  to  words  like  xpwnos, 
XoA/aos,  /nap/napios,  which  lend  themselves  to  a  different  explanation 
as  regards  the  i,  and  in  the  gen.  yAv'/aos  ;  cf.  p.  84. 

The  difference  in  the  treatment  of  antevocalic  c  is  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  mint-marks  distinguishing  Arcadian  from  Cyprian.  The 
Arcadian  type  has  remained  true  to  an  Arcado-Cyprian  preservation 
of  antevocalic  c.  The  t  for  e  must  in  any  theory  of  a  pan-Aeolic  dia- 
lect be  regarded  as  subsequent  to  the  separation  into  sub-dialects. 
Wherever  the  substitution  of  t  for  e  occurs,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  effect  of  a  tendency  obtaining  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  through- 
out Greece,  and  is  merely  more  prevalent  in  the  dialects  of  the 
"  Aeolic  "  type.  Even  in  old  Attic  we  have  Aivtarat,  AvAiarcu.  In 
Ionic  the  change  is  expressed  by  a  (etauroV,  eweux)  .  In  Boeotian  and 
Ionic-  Attic  the  e  remained  a  closed  e  :  Boeot.  e,  «,  i  ;  Ionic-Attic,  e,  «. 

CYPRIAN,  AEOLIC,  THESSALIAN,  BOEOTIAN. 


Absence  of  v  efaXwo-riKov  from  all  prose  non-Kotv??  inscriptions  is 
the  only  feature  common  to  these  four  dialects.1  The  Arcadian  dia- 
lect has  [ave]Or)Ke[v],  according  to  Bechtel  (No.  1218)  ;  avQOJqKcv  in 
an  epigram  (Roberts,  No.  280)  is  an  epic  reminiscence.  All  other 
cases  of  this  verbal  form  occur  at  the  end  of  the  inscriptions  and 
have  no  -v.  «?8o£ev  (n83li6=  Roberts,  283)  is  the  only  certain  case 
of  v  in  a  verbal  form,  and  that  in  the  inscription  containing  'AAaoun 
(p.  84).  Roberts,  p.  281,  holds  that  Alea  is  referred  to.  No.  1183, 
it  should  be  remarked,  was  found  at  Olympia,  but  Elean  has  no  para- 
gogic  v.  -v  in  dvoAw/Macrti/  /x?/,  i22241,  is  the  only  example  in  noun 
formations  in  Arcadian. 

Whether  the  presence  of  -v  in  these  two  forms  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Laconian  influence  is  doubtful.  In  the  oldest  Spartan  inscriptions  it 

1  A   recently   discovered   Cyprian   example   is  :     fo-rcwe  "Aptaros,   Berl.  Phil. 
Wochens.,  1886,  p.   1291.     But  the  Tarmassus  inscription  has 
the  only  examples  in  Cyprian;  1.  1.,  1886,  p.  1323. 
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is  not  present,  but  as  it  is  frequent  in  those  of  later  date,  and  in  the 
Heraclean  tablets,  the  possibility  of  Doric  influence  here  cannot  be 
authoritatively  denied. 

CYPRIAN,  IONIC-ATTIC. 

There  is  no  case  of  77  for  a,  except,  perhaps,  'IoAe<£rj//,w,  Hall,  Rev. 
A.  O.  S.,  XI,  234. 

7r/o<oTum/aa>  contains  the  contraction  of  o  +  a  to  co.  Aeolic  exam- 
ples of  TrpojTos  are  now  generally  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Helle- 
nistic scribes  or  stone-cutters.  Neither  Trpcoro?  nor  Trparos  occurs  in 
Arcadian.  The  latter  form  is  that  to  be  expected. 

'A/xv(v)rw,  41,  and  Ev/rayo/ow,  153,  154  (410-374  B.C.),  are  referred 
by  Meyer,  Gramm.2  §  345,  to  Ionic  influence.  This  is,  perhaps, 
better  than  to  regard  them  as  drawn  over  to  the  O  declension  in  the 
same  fashion  as  Homeric  T^KO/XOS  from  KO/XT/,  and  eu/x/xeAtw  from  /ne/Via. 
Cf.  Fick,  Odyssee,  p.  325. 

On  a  -f- e  =  a  m  Cyprian,  see  above,  p.  81,  and  on  -^t  in  -rjv- 
stems,  see  above,  p.  108. 

Cyprian  ore,  TTOTC  as  in  Ionic-Attic.  Aeolic  oVa,  Doric  TTOKO.,  Elean 
To/ca,  Pamphyl.  OKCX,  Abu-Simb.  o/<a.  We  do  not  know  whether  Arca- 
dian /xeorr'  is  for  /xeVra  or  /xe'crre.  Brand's  assumption  (p.  34)  that 
the  Cyprian  forms  in  re  are  descended  from  a  pan-Aeolic  TO.  is  cer- 
tainly wide  of  the  mark,  as  they  represent  the  original  -qe.  The 
Aeolic  TO,  is  itself  later  than  either  -re  or  -*a. 

apovpau,  60^  (a  •  ro  '  u '  ra  '  i •),  implies  the  existence  of  a  genuine 
diphthong  ov;  and  this  is  assumed  by  Fick  (Odyssee,  p.  324)  ;  cf. 
Leo  Meyer,  Gramm.2  p.  674.  But  if  we  compare  dpO[/o]^i,  I.  G.  A. 
497,  b.  1 7  (Teos),  the  parallel  forms  to  Ionic  apovprj  in  Doric  and  Aeolic 
would  be  apupa1  and  apoppa.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  etymol- 
ogy of  apovpa  is  too  uncertain  to  permit  the  statement  that  we  have 
here  a  loan  form  from  Ionic,  opa  as  extracted  from  tcropa  •  oma-Oev, 
which  is  claimed  by  Rothe  to  be  Paphian  (for  ovpd,  fail),  has  a  very 
shadowy  existence.  To  further  complicate  matters,  we  have  a  Mile- 
tan  (aptj  =  ovpa  (Revue  archeol.,  1874,  p.  100).  dpov/o[as]  occurs  on 
a  Thessalian  inscription,  Coll.  No.  371.  Rutherford,  Phrynichus,  p. 
14,  incorrectly  calls  apovpa  for  y^  old  Ionic  and  poetic.  See  A.  J.  P. 
VIII,  469. 

With  the  frequent  names  in'Oi/a-  ('OvaiW,  ''Ovcuns,  'Ovao-iAo?,  etc.), 
cf.  the  Ionic  ov^tcrros  (ovatov  *  apeiov). 

1  apupouoi,  Acharnians,  762,  was  expelled  by  Ahrens,  who  adopted  the  reading 
of  the  Rav.,  apovpatoi. 
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CYPRIAN  AND  DORIC. 

1.  Compensatory  lengthening  in  rtus  (but  see  p.  86)  and  in  i//u'in 
twenty  cases ;  in  one  of  these,  No.  93,  Voigt  reads  ep.(^)i  2r)OiKa,  fol- 
lowing  Neubauer's    transcription.     The   transcribers,  however,  have 
generally  decided  against  the  Aeolic  and  Thessalian  form ;  and  Hall, 
Rev.  A.  O.  S.,  XI,  228,  accepts  ^/ouhere  as  elsewhere. 

2.  Contraction  of  eo  to  o>  in  N(uyu,7;vttov  =  Nov/x^vtov,    cf.  vc/rocrraTas, 
592  (Berl.  Phil.  Wochens.,  1886,  p.  1323),  and  in  oWws,  31,  32,  if 
Deecke's  reading  be  correct.     I  would  prefer  O-TT^WS,  from  *o-7r£/:eo-os. 
<o  <  co  is  found  on  Doric  soil  in  Cretan  monuments  alone  :  TrapaKaXu- 
/xeva,  ct'xapn-w/xes.     eo  in  Aeolic  =  eo,  ev,  (Ionic  influence?)  never  a>. 
e  -f-  o  in  Arcado-Cyprian  remain  uncontracted  in  gen.  sing,  of  -779 
stems,     c  remains  before  o  and  w  in  Arcadian  in  KAeovo/-iw,  ©eore'Aeos. 

3.  The  Doric  genitive  in  a  (if  the  a  does  not,  as  Deecke  claims, 
represent  av)  is  found  in  'A/a^vtja,  60  ]8,  'Ovao-i/aaAa,  120.     The  Zwrea 
of  Deecke,  No.  77,  is  read  by  Hall,  Zomjfs].     Zwrea  occurs,  No.  122, 
apparently  as  a  genitive.     'Ap«rr(ya,  Berl.  Phil.  Wochens.,  1886,  p. 
1643. 

4.  On  Cyprian  TTOI,  see  p.  67. 

5.  Expulsion  of  secondary,  intervocalic  cr  is  foreign  to  Arcadian, 
but  occurs  in  Cyprian,  Laconian,  Elean,  and  Argolic.     The  exam- 
ples are  8i/zwois,   69  =  Si/aov'o-ois  and  <f>povl<ait  68,  which  should  be 
<j>poviy<ai,  or,  at  least  in  certain  parts  of  the  island  (Chytrea),  ^povital. 
The  subjunctive  is  here  used  without  KC  (av  does  not  occur),  as  in 
Homer  and  elsewhere  in  relative  sentences.     This  is  the  first  epi- 
graphic  example  of  the  secondary  loss  of  o-,  a  phenomenon  attested 
by   Hesychian  glosses,   t/xaoi/'   Trara^oi/,   i/XTraraoi/  •   €fMJ3\€\f/ov,  etc.   (M. 
Schmidt,  in  K.  Z.,  IX,  367).     In  all  other  cases,  intervocalic  o-  is  pre- 
served intact  in  Cyprian  :  Kareo-Tao-e,  Avo-at,  XV<TVJ.    Cf.  Laconian  cirotvjc, 

I.  G.  A.  80,  Elean  TroTJao-o-at  =  TroLtja-aa-OaL,  Argolic  eTroipye,  I.  G.  A.  42. 
The  Cyprian  forms  without  the  o-  are  only  apparent  survivals  of  the 
period  in  which  o-  disappeared  regularly  between  vowels  in  the  aorist, 
and  not,  as  Osthoff  maintains,  a  residuum  of  that  period.     See  Mtil- 
ler,  De  2,  inter  vocales  posita,  pp.  80,  81.     In  his  Kleine  Schriften, 

II,  152,  Curtius  suggests  that  the  loss  of  o-  in  Laconian  is  due  to  dia- 
lect mixture. 
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CYPRIAN-AEOLIC,  DORIC,  IONIC,  ATTIC. 


-rjv  is  accusative  of  -es  stems  :  dreX^v,  60  10.  This  analogical 
phenomenon,  though  not  occurring  in  every  dialect  in  Greece,  is 
sufficiently  general  to  be  recognized  as  a  universal  feature  of  Greek 
morphology.  As  a  rule,  the  influence  of  the  A  declension  makes 
itself  apparent  only  in  the  later  period  of  the  development  of  the 
language,  though  it  comes  to  light  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer  (£a.rjv 
or  £dr)v).  Attic  2,(i>KpdTv)v,  Ionic  Avo-t/cX^i/,  Cretan  'lepo/cX^v,  Boeot. 
AioyeVeiv,  Aeolic  Sa/AoreA^v.1  Arcadian  has  no  similar  metaplastic 
accusative.  Wagner,  Quaest.  gramm.  de  epigrammatis,  pp.  107,  108, 
has  collected  the  examples  from  Kaibel's  Epigrammata,  embracing 
forms  from  Halicarnassus,  Sardis,  Athens,  and  Thebes.  Tauromenium 
and  Pamphylia  have  -r\v  in  the  adjectival  flexion. 

PECULIARITIES  OF  CYPRIAN. 

In  this  section  a  list  of  some  of  the  chief  peculiarities 
of  the  Cyprian  epigraphic  forms  has  been  attempted,  and 
explanations  given  when  possible.  Rothe's  Quaestiones  de 
Cypriorum  dialecto  et  vetere  et  recentiore  has  never  pro- 
gressed beyond  a  partial  examination  of  the  vowel  relations 
of  the  Cyprian  glosses. 

I.    Vowels. 

c/3  in  Hesychian  glosses  :  KO.T  tp  e£eai  •  Ka0io-cu,  IIa<£ioi.  KO.T  ep' 
e£eo-  Ka,Te'£ov.  /car*  Ip  c^ero  •  eKa0i£ero.2  G.  Meyer,  Gram  m.2  §  55, 
regards  lp  (without  the  apostrophe)  as  the  strong  form  of  apa,  dp,  pa. 
Spitzer,  pp.  7,  8,  holds  that  Ipa  may  be  a  contamination  of  *!/o  and 
apa.  Cf.  Bloomfield,  A.  J.  P.,  VI,  44  ff.  ;  Brugmann,  Berichte  der 
Sachsisch.  Gesell.  der  Wissensch.,  1883,  p,  37  ff.  With  this  strong 
form  compare  -/cpe'r^s  and  p.  90.  This  gloss  is  apparently  derived 
from  a  text  of  Homer  in  vogue  in  Cyprus  (probably  not  17  Kvrpta)  . 
On  the  Arcadian  form  ap  or  ap',  see  Roberts,  No.  277,  and  above, 
p.  80. 

In  repxyiya,  60  9,  18.I9|  22  compared  with  rpe'xvos  and  repxvea  (Hesy- 
chius)  ,  we  have  an  instance  of  metathesis  without  vowel-lengthening 
that  appears  to  be  restricted  to  no  particular  dialect.  If  rapxdnov  ' 

1  Analogy  of  A  stems  :  Genitive  -ov  in  Attic,  Delphic,  Cnidos,  Thasos,  Scyros, 
etc.;   gen.  in  i\  in  Aeolic  alone.     Dat.  p  in  Aeolic.     Voc.  in  77,  Arcadian,  p.  99. 

2  Curtius  held  ep  to  be  Arcadian.     But  I  find  this  unattested. 
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and  rcpxvta'  evra^ta  (besides  <j>vra  vea)  do  not  contain  a 
confusion  of  two  separate  words,  rep^vea  is  another  example  of  the 
Cyprian  fondness  for  ep. 

In  2cAafuvt[a>i',  176,  177,  and  Berl.  Phil.  Wochenschr.,  1886,  p. 
1291,  compared  with  2oAa/uVio?,  148,  we  have  an  interchange  of  c 
and  a  which  cannot  be  controlled  by  any  known  parallels  in  Cyprian. 
Deecke  suggests  that  2eX-  recalls  the  Assyrian  form  of  the  name  of 
the  city  of  Silhimi,  and  is  evidence  in  favor  of  Semetic  influence 
(  Josephus  mentions  a  2eA.a/u,u/  in  Galilaea)  .  But  Dr.  Hall  has  sug- 
gested to  me  that  the  c  may  be  an  orthographical  slip.  Its  appearance 
is  too  extensive  to  assume  this  with  certainty.  In  any  case,  it  is  unwise 
to  deduce  from  its  appearance  any  such  far-reaching  conclusion  as 
that  of  Deecke. 

The  relation  of  w  to  v  in  Sv/ravoi,  60  6  =  StoV?/,  is  not  established. 
&O/OM  occurs  60  16.  Svfdvoi  shows  that  the  v  from  v  v  had  not  become 
extinct;  Brugmann,  Grundriss,  §  166.  Cf.  also  Chalc.  Fa/av/ronys. 
On  the  assumed  change  of  o>  to  ou  in  Cyprian,  see  p.  108.  Rothe, 
p.  72,  finds  no  certain  case  of  to  for  v  in  the  glosses. 

otXwv  (  =  oAXwv),  60  14  ;  cf.  Arcad.  aAAois  and  oXAo?  in  all  other 
Greek  dialects.  alXorepov  •  aAAoioYpoTrov  occurs  in  Hesychius,  who, 
however,  names  no  source.  In  Et.  Mag.  34  10,  for  <uA.a,  avrl  TOV  /caAa 
KvVpiot,  read  dim  TOV  oAAa. 

An  Elean  ol\os  cannot  be  upheld,  since  in  AIAOTPIA,  11542  (an 
exceedingly  corrupt  inscription)  I  is,  according  to  Blass,  entweder  zu 
streichen  (Roehl)  oder  in  A  zu  corrigieren  (die  Inschrift  hat  freilich 
keine  Verdoppelung)  .  aXXotp  occurs  in  Elean,  1172  ;  cf.  roAAa,  1152. 
Cyprian  seems  here  to  have  bifurcated  from  Arcadian  in  choosing 
a  form  that  preserves,  though  in  the  tonic  syllable,  the  t,  which  was 
the  cause  of  the  geminated  liquid  of  every  other  dialect.  But  instead 
of  the  genealogical  tree  commonly  adopted  and  vigorously  defended 
by  Meinck,  De  epenthesis  graeca,  p.  41, 

*dA.io-s 


i  i 

oAAos  cuXos 

we  must  assume  that  the  original  Cyprian  form  was  not  different 
from  the  Arcadian,  and  that  cuA.  is  merely  a  secondary  development 
from  oAA.  See  Spitzer,  p.  34,  and  Weinhold,  Alleman.  gram.,  138; 
Baier.  gram.,  p.  I83.1  Cases  of  mouillization  which  might  be  adduced 

1  It  would  at  least  be  extremely  hazardous  to  deny  on  the  score  of  this  form 
alone  that  &AAoj  was  formed  from  aAios  before-  the  separation  of  the  parent  Greek 
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from  the  Romance  languages  (Fr.  ail,  It.  aglio>allium  ;  merveille, 
meraviglia>mirabilia;  meilleur,  migliore>meliorem)  are  only  appar- 
ent parallels,  the  presence  of  i  after  /  being  necessary  in  order  that 
it  be  drawn  into  the  tonic  syllable.  In  the  dialect  of  Crete,  A  before 
a  consonant  was  pronounced  as  &  and  as  such  is  represented  by  v  ; 
cf.  avKa  =  aA/c?7,  Oevya)  =  tfe'Ayw.  It  is  therefore  not  impossible  that 
a  somewhat  similar  affection  may  have  formed  an  aTAos,  which  cannot 
then  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  epenthesis. 

It  should  not  be  suppressed  that  Brand  (De  dialectis  Aeolicis, 
p.  50)  has  attempted  on  the  strength  of  cuAos  and  aiA6Y/oia  to  formu- 
late the  law  a  ante  liquidam  positum  non  in  a  longum  sed  in  at  pro- 
duxisse.  This  cannot  be  accepted,  nor  can  his  explanation  that 
Xai/ow,  yae'Acuva  result  from  compensatory  lengthening,  and  not  from 
epenthesis. 

av  in  *d/xavw  in  No<TTa/>uxvo-a[vTos],   Deecke,  B.  B.,  IX,  251;  cf. 


/xe'ya  in  68  is  regarded  as  an  aorist,  not  as  a  present  by 
Deecke,  who  translates  :  Ein  grosses  will  ich  verkunden.  Hall,  in 
his  review  of  Deecke's  collection  (A.  O.  S.,  XI,  220),  holds  to  the 
present  :  /  speak  a  great  thing.  Deecke  (Bezz.  Beitr.,  VI,  79)  re- 
jects Ahrens'  /reVco,  and  maintains  that  77  for  «  is  regular  in  Cyprian. 
I  cannot  regard  this  as  correct.  CITTOV  has  the  genuine  diphthong  «, 
and  as  such  is  written  with  El  on  pre-  Euclidian  Attic  inscriptions 
(Meisterhans,  p.  79)  and  on  the  monuments  of  other  dialects  (Smyth, 
Diphthong  El,  pp.  57,  60).  *  The  et  is  therefore  not  the  result  of 
contraction  (e/rc/re7rov),  but  from  e  -f  i  (e/re'f  ITTOV)  .  Priscian's  (I,  54) 
so-called  Aeolic  rj-n-ov  is  a  blunder  for  rjirov,  because  the  absence  of  L 
avei<cf>ii)vr]Tov  was  regarded  by  the  grammarians  as  a  peculiarity  of 
Aeolic  (Meister.,  I,  71).  Now  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  no 
period  except  the  itacistic  was  genuine  «  confounded  with  77  >  e  +  c 
in  any  Greek  dialect  ;  2  and  that  in  Cyprian  this  should  have  been 

into  dialects.  In  Greek,  epenthesis  took  place  before  the  dialect  period.  The 
Cyprian  'ATretAow  is,  I  conjecture,  to  be  explained  in  like  fashion  with  ctlXos. 
lat  this  is  the  only  possible  explanation  for  the  et  form,  occurred  to  me  before 
iding  Deecke's  similar  suggestion  in  the  Berliner  Philol.  Wochenschrift,  1886, 

p.  217. 

1  On  the  Gortynian  inscription,  we  have  TrpoFElTrc^rco,  etc. 

2  This  must  hold  good  despite  Arcade-Cyprian  a/j.r]i>-  (Arcad.  'A^i/e'as;   Cypr. 
yA./j.r)vlya:  cf.  Amorg.  'A/iefj>oj/[i],  I.  G.  A.  390).     Arcadian  n\7jo-Ttepos  n\€ia"rie- 

3$.     C.  I.  G.  has  no  case  of  FIATJOT-  except  TiXriffToveiita,  1506  (Sparta),  with  the 
linous  ex  schedis  Fourmonti  :   riAeicrroj'  1/075,   1363,  1364  b,  2810  b,  add.,  2813. 
above,  p.  93.    Cypr.  f?,  "  if,"  has  been  explained  above,  p.  72,  as  either  —  ^(y) 
or  as  a  separate  form.     It  is  not  a  Cyprian  form  of  et5. 
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the  case  is  incredible,  and  is  in  fact  disproved  by  the  diphthongal  or- 
thography pe-  i-se'i  =  TreiW.  Spurious  et  became  diphthongal  in 
Attica  about  380  B.C.,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  the  sound  resulting 
from  the  contraction  of  e  +  e  (admitting  for  the  moment  that  e/re'/re- 
TTOV,  or  even  ^  C/TCTTOV,  was  the  source  of  CITTOI/)  —  a  sound  different 
from  that  of  the  Attic  spurious  «  —  ever  became  diphthongal  in 
Cyprian. 

In  every  case  El  remains  a  genuine  diphthong  :  at/ret',  ef  eon/?,  e\et, 
era,  f  era,  ev£a/retTe,  /retKoVa,  ireAra.1  In  Arcadian  genuine  et  remains 
except  in  irA^t,  Ipdvai.  This  shows,  to  my  thinking,  that  whatever 
we  may  think  of  the  characters  ve'po",  and  however  much  we  may 
be  inclined  to  ascribe  the  rj  of  /TT/TTW  to  an  irresolute  orthography,  a 
Cyprian  change  of  genuine  et  to  rj  is  not  regular.  Allusion  has  already 
been  made  above,  p.  68,  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  TTOTI,  "lord,"  in  the  same  line;  and  as  regards  the 
hexameters,  which  Deecke  insists  on  to  the  discomfiture  of  Ahrens' 
/reVu),  Hall  remarks  that  they  are  not  clear  according  to  his  more 
certain  transliteration,  the  characters  having  gradually  become  plainer 
since  the  time  the  stone  was  exhumed. 

II.    Consonants. 

£  for  y  in  d£ci0at,  37,  59,  and  in  £at  =  yat  ;  cf.  Arcad.  yav,  Doric 
8a,  Et.  Mag.  60  8.  The  y  in  the  latter  word  is  probably  palatal,  cf. 
Zend  zao,  Lith.  zem'e,  Slav,  zemlja,  K.  Z.,  XXV,  146.  Johansson  in 
B.  B.  XIII,  117,  has  resurrected  the  old  etymology,  —  Goth.  gods. 
The  substitution  of  £  for  y  in  d£a0os  may  stand  in  connection  with 
the  spirant  pronunciation  of  y  prevalent  from  the  second  century  B.C. 
This,  though  exceedingly  doubtful,  is  better  than  to  regard  the  £  as 
originating  in  like  manner  with  the  palatal  spirants  of  the  Aryan  and 
Slavo-Lettic  languages.  See  K.  Z.,  XXV,  150. 

NOTE  i.—  Cypr.  Ka\4}fa  is  not  necessarily  a  proof  that  £is  a  representative 
of  yod. 

NOTE  2.  —  i  between  vowels  was  thickened  to  7,  or  at  least  could  be  rep- 
resented by  y  in  dfayov  =  Ionic  de-rjiov.  Cf.  Heracl.  ir 


In  all  dialects  there  was  heard  a  parasitic  glide  sound  between  i 
and  a  following  vowel.2  This  sound  assumes  graphic  expression,  with 
the  exception  of  Pamphylian,  in  Cyprian  alone,  but  even  there  with 


117,  s  uncertain. 

2  In  Boeotian  &.v«8ttat>,  «  represents  a  closed  e,  and  not  e  +  £,  a  distinct  glide 
sound.  On  the  development  of  intervocalic  i  in  several  dialects,  e.g.  Attic  Qeiolv, 
tidv,  etc.,  cf.  above,  p.  no. 
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no  great  consistency.  Thus  in  the  inscriptions  from  Dali  it  is  found 
fifteen  times,  of  which  thirteen  occur  in  No.  6O,1  two  in  No.  59.  2  It 
is  not  written  in  FoXytat  in  61,  nor  in  iTno(v)ra,  6o9)19)22  ;  io(v)ra,  6023  ; 
7rav<oj/iov,  6o10  ;  TOWDVICO,  6022  •  rior  in  KeriW,  59  ;  Kene/res,  60  x  ;  d(v)- 
Spia(v)rav,  Berl.  Phil.  Wochenschr.,  1886,  p.  1323;  elsewhere  always 
withjy.  From  Chytrea  we  have  no  yod  in  Ila^tas  IIa<£uu,  i,  4,  5,  6, 
9,  10,  12,  following  Hall's  corrections,  nor  any  in  tep^/ros  in  No.  i. 
Kerynia  has  both  IIa^(yas,  15,  and  IIa<^tas,  16;  Palaeachora,  Sra- 
o-i'vav,  17,  Sraoryas,  1  8,  and  no  example  of  the  omission;  Polis-tis- 
Chrysochou,  'Apurrt^av,  20,  Berl.  Phil.  Wochenschr.,  1886,  p.  1643  > 
and  KartOiyav,  20  (see  p.  109)  ;  but  Noo-uorau  and  'Oi/cuW,  21  (for 
which  Baunack  reads  'Ch/atW)  .  Drimu  has  'IoAao>(?),  26;  Ktima, 
tyepr/s,  33  ;  Kuklia,  Ijyepevs,  40  ;  tyepc'o?,  39  ;  tjapwraro?  and  oviya,  41  ; 
but  8e|twi,  37,  and  cepe'os,  38.  Golgoi,  Atj^at^e/xt,  74  (cf.  Ai/ret^e/xts, 
60  21)  j  Ila^t^av,  69;  but  Aia^e/At,  IOO  ;  Atos,  73;  ev/repyeo-tas,  71; 
pXaKavLd)  and  'A^poSitriX  86  ;  ©e/xtav,  66,  in  Greek  letters  ;  'Om<rio>- 
po,  75;  'Iap(o(v)8av,  1  1  8.  Abydos,  ^aXa/xtVto?,  148;  Pyla,  Maytpt'w, 
120,  121  (Hall). 

In  the  above-cited  examples  yod  appears  twenty-two  times,  and 
only  four  times  before  e,  seventeen  times  before  a,3  once  before  t,  and 
never  before  any  other  sound.  In  the  other  examples  of  the  occur- 
rences of  yod,  a.  follows  in  almost  every  instance  :  5/c^apos,  33  ;  *A.ya- 
pos,  31  (  =  "Ai'pos  ?)  ,  Ktima-j  Aaycmo-ao  or  Aamo-ao,  58,  Lamaka  ; 
©eoryas?,  119,  Golgoi  ;  Aa^ac^a?,  31,  32  (=  Aat^as?),  8qyat,  41, 
Kuklia  ;  6iya.s,  94,  Golgoi;  before  rj  in  <t>vy-r),  126.  And  yet  despite 
its  fondness  for  a,  yod  not  infrequently  disappears  before  that  sound 
even  in  those  parts  of  Cyprus  where  it  is  commonly  written. 

The  period  of  accurate  distinction  between  the  spirants  t  and  v  in 
Cyprian  is  that  of  the  Persian  supremacy  over  Cyprus.  Later  on, 
during  the  rule  of  Alexander's  successors,  the  greatest  confusion  pre- 
vails, e.g.  Ilpam/ros,  Ttp-o^apt/ros,  KvTrpo/cpart/ros,  tepeyryav,  ySacrtA^/ros, 
pwpa)  =  "Opco,  Aiycu'$e/>u,  and  Aiyrei#e/zis. 

tn  for  rt  m  (n  /3oAe*  rt  ^e'Aeis  KvTrpioi,  and  in  /ce  (rts,  60  10  123  (nom. 
masc.  o-t  re  for  o-is  re,  126,  is  not  certain).  Cf.  also  oTmns  KC  (=  oo-rt? 
av),  6039,  where  r  =  o-  between  vowels.  In  the  accus.  neuter  TI,  68  3 
(after  a  consonant),  assibilation  does  not  take  place.  Cyprian  <n's  is 


1  'AAo(/i)7T/)iyaTat,  'A/irji/ij/a,  o^o<r(yo,   Feiriya,  Itptyiyav,  li/aadai,  tyarTJpav,  Mo- 
AavijJ/at,  TTf8iyai,  rtpxviya  (thrice),  TTT^Arj/t. 


3  AiFeiOe/jiis  is  interesting;   but  cf.  Aij 
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the  only  exception  in  Greek  to  the  law  that  initial  T  does  not  suffer 
assibilation.  Arcadian,  Aeolic,  and  those  dialects  that  change  r  to  o-, 
change  only  that  T  which  is  the  Hellenic  representative  of  Indo- 
European  /.  Cyprian  <ns  contains  T  =  I.E.  q.  But  the  exception 
as  regards  the  initial  T  never  becoming  <r  is  an  apparent  exception 
merely,  since  <ri«  is  an  enclitic.  The  interrogative  <rt  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  analogy  to  0-6?. 

NOTE.  —  On  iron,  vocative  of  *7r<$rts  =  Tr6<ns,  see  p.  68,  where  mention  is 
made  of  an  explanation  that  it  is  an  unfortunate  attempt  to  give  a  supposed 
epic  coloring  to  Cypr.  irfois. 

a-  is  frequently  omitted  in  the  genitive  TO.  /ravdo-(<r)a?,  and  also  in  the 
nominative  'Orao-iwpo,  75.  Meister's  treatment  (I,  p.  160)  of  the 
subject  in  Boeotian  and  other  dialects  is  inadequate. 

KOIT(I)  Kas  and  KOI,  "and."  K<XS  occurs  before  both  vowels  (eight 
times)  and  consonants  (sixteen  times).  KO.  is  less  frequent,  once 
before  vowels,  thrice  before  consonants,  /can  in  KOT'  'HSaA.tW,  59 
(the  only  occurrence)  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  the  progenitor  of  Ka? 
and  Ka  as  well  as  of  KO.L.  KO.L  cannot,  however,  despite  Deecke,  B.  B., 
VI,  79,  be  explained  from  Kan.  It  is  rather  the  equivalent  of  old 
Bulg.  ce<qai. 

On  TTToAe/Aos,  see  p.  71. 


III.   Declension  of  substantives. 

Gen.  sing.  O  declension  ends  in  -o>-v.  <J>iAoKV7r/xov,  60^  ' 
irpwv,  60  2.3,  11,30  j  OwttTtXw,  6Oj4  j  dpyvpoov,  6o]7)  25.26  j  TaAd(v)Ta>v,  6o7; 
vx^pwi/,  6o5>15;  A/oiyxiW,  60  ]9;  ©con/Aon/,  42  (Apollon)  ;  'Ay8t8/u,tXKcoi/, 
59  ;  7rc(/u,)</>a/>t€pa)v,  59.  With  the  exception  of  ©eort/xwi/  and  'OmtW, 
21  (Berl.  Philol.  Wochensch.,  1886,  p.  1292),  all  the  examples  are 
from  Dali.  Dalian  inscriptions  also  have  -co  (d/oyv/ow,  60  6,  etc.). 

Cyprian  possesses  the  oldest  historical  form  of  the  genitive  of  -vjv 
stems,  viz.  ftao-iXfj/ros,  39,  46,  47,  59,  6o,!  etc.  But  beside  the  digam- 
mated  forms  we  have  /JcuriA^os  or  ySao-tXeo?,2  both  of  which  forms  are 
Homeric.  Aeolic,  Ionic,  Attic,  Thessalian,  and  Boeotian  have  -1709, 
though  Ionic,  Aeolic,  and  Boeotian  have  also  -cos.  Ev/ra(v)%ros?, 
161,  Evfd(v)0«>9,  162,  as  if  from  Ev/rdi/fov?,  which  does  not  occur. 
EvpdvOfa],  163.  This  form,  together  with  the  doubtful  gen.  in  -^/ro?, 
may  furnish  another  example  of  the  close  interrelationship  between 
the  -«?,  -rjv,  and  -77  stems.  Cf.  p.  78.  In  the  nom.  pi.  KCTU/TCS,  60, 
or  -T/fcs,  if  Wackernagel  (K.  Z.,  XXIV,  295)  is  correct  in  explain- 

1  Deecke  writes  /3cunA€>os  incorrectly.  2  Cf.  also  iepyros  and 
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ing  this  termination  from  -eie/r  +  es.  Johansson  has,  however,  vig- 
orously disputed  the  correctness  of  Wackernagel's  reasoning.  See 
especially  Chapter  II  of  his  De  derivatis  verbis  contractis. 

Declension  of  -KA>}s.  The  full  form  of  the  nominative  appears  in 
NiKOK\€p7s,  40,  gen.  NiKO/cAe/ros,  179;  ©eo/cXeos,  126;  Ti/uo/cAeos,  35; 
but  TVo/cAe/reos,  36,  64.  In  Arcadian  I  find  eighteen  different  names 
with  the  nom.  in  -KXfjs,  and  no  instance  of  -/cAep;?  or  -/cAe^s  ;  in  the 
genitive,  -/cAe'os  in  fourteen  different  names.  The  Arcadian  inflec- 
tion is  younger  than  the  Cyprian.  Of  the  two  genitive  forms  in 
Cyprian,  NiKo*Ae/:os  is  not  so  original  as  Tc/zoKAe/reos  ;  cf.  Boeot. 
KAeio?  <  *Aeeos.  There  is  no  trace  of  -K\rj  in  the  genitive  as  in  Aeolic 
(©eo/cAr;,  288),  or  of  the  Attic  and  Delphic  -/cAeW 

IV.  Pronominal  declension. 

fjiL  for  /xe  in  No.  21  ;  cf.  /xev  in  71,  /uv  in  45,  by  Voigt  and  Hall's 
corrections. 

V.  Conjugation. 

,  31,  32  ;  see  pp.  92,  106. 

in  68  =  eTrio-Tcur;?,  from  the  analogy  of  plural  forms  by  a 
process  which  is  the  opposite  to  that  which  produced  the  Herodo- 
tean  and  later  Attic  SofyfjLtv  c?0efyre,  etc.  The  form  stands  alone,  I 
believe. 

eA^ertos  *   dvri  TOV  eA$£.      SoAa/UVCOt.    cf.  Si'Soos,  etc. 
So/revcu  (accent  uncertain)  is  the  earliest  form  of  this  infinitive,    -van 
seems  to  have  been  crowded  out  in  all  other  dialects  except  Ionic- 
Attic.     8o/xe(v),  126,  is  a  Homeric  reminiscence,  as 


VI.    Prepositions,  Particles. 

A  preposition  v  with  the  primary  signification  of  "up"  occurs 
in  Cyprian  v^pos,  extra  pay,  'Yfe'A(W2  =  'Ava/?au/(oi/,3  v/r-ats  £av, 
60  10,  22-23,  28>  for  Itfe-  In  tne  latter  case  the  sense  is  not  far  different 
from  dva  xpovov,  ^  oapov,  to  the  festival;  v  r^a[i],  743  =  ITTL  rv^rj  =  ev 
Its  occurrence  in  Pamphylian  and  in  Carian  is  very  doubtful. 


1  In  No.  I,  Voigt  thinks  /j.e  is  preferable  to  /j.t,  since  the  character  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  15.     Hall,  however,  reads  /*t,  which  may  be  either  (epigraphi- 
cally)  dialectic  for  /te  or  for  A"(")>  as  ^n  45- 

2  This  name,  together  with  Evf€\6uv,  123,  171,  etc.,  is  remarkable  as  being 
entirely  new,  there  being  but  few,  if  any,  others  with  -eA0a>v  as  a  final  member. 
In  the  coining  of  a  new  proper  name  it  is  necessary  that  the  initial  or  final  mem- 
ber should  have  already  been  in  use;   cf.  Evpaydpas,  etc. 

8  An  earlier  name  of  the  Maeander. 
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Pamph.  *Y8pa/xowv,  1264,  would  then  have  to  be  divided  ' 
Carian  *Y/3av8a,  cf.  'AXa/8ai/8a,  and  B.  B.,  X,  191.  In  vev£a/xei/os,  writ- 
ten by  Deecke  vev£a/xevos,  the  v  is  supposed  by  Meyer,  Gramm.2 
§  239,  to  represent  vocalized  p.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  account 
for  the  presence  of  the  labial  spirant  here.  See  Brugmann,  Gramm., 
p.  117,  and  especially  Baunack's  Studien,  I,  16,  where  the  subject  of 
v  is  discussed,  and  a  weakened  force  of  v  (  =  Skt.  ud)  assumed  in 
vev&t/xcvos.  Hall,  Rev.  A.  O.  S.,  XI,  216,  settles  the  difficulty  by  read- 
ing fu(v)  ev£a/A£vos. 

The  Cyprian  dialect  is  peculiar  in  possessing  certain  particles  not 
found  elsewhere.  These  are  i8e,  w,  and  -n-ai.  The  use  of  8e,  though 
frequent  in  Arcadian,  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  Cyprian  idiom.  Its 
place  is  taken  by  i8e,  and,  for  which  I  appears  in  60  24.  But  i8e  is 
used  with  the  force  of  8e  in  apodosis.  This  i8<f  suggests  the  Sanskrit 
id,  and  may  perhaps  serve  to  explain  8e  in  such  connection  as  6  Se, 
which  is  hardly  6  -f-  8e. 

-w  for  -vc  is  read  by  Sayce  on  the  inscription  from  Tamassus  (Berl. 
Phil.  Wochens.,  1886,  p.  1323).  The  enclitic  w,  60  M6.  Cf.  A.  J.  P., 
VIII,  471. 

The  particle  mu  appears  in  /cas  Trai,  60  4;  tSeTrcu,  60  12;  ras  TTCU,  71. 
Whether  we  are  to  write  TTCH  or  TTO.  is  not  certain.  If  TTOU,  we  may 
then  compare  al  (cf.  above,  p.  72),  locative  from  the  stem  sva.  Tnj 
Tn/TroKo.  oTrrj  then  contain  the  instrumental  of  TTO-.  If  TTO,,  cf.  oTrdi  Ka, 
C.  I.  G.  2483  22. 

The  results  which  seem  to  me  justified  by  an  examination 
of  the  phonology  and  inflection  of  Arcadian  and  Cyprian  are 
as  follows  :  — 

I  .  Nature  of  the  connection  between  A  rcadian  and  Cyprian.  — 
Arcadian  and  Cyprian  are  in  closer  touch  than  any  other  two 
Hellenic  dialects,  which  have  at  the  same  time  so  many  and 
such  varied  points  of  divergence.  If  we  consider  the  date  of 
the  separation  of  the  daughter  dialect  (a  date  which  on  any 
view  must  be  early,  even  if  we  reject  the  legend  handed  down 
by  Pausanias),  the  preservation  in  Arcadian  and  Cyprian  for 
so  many  centuries  of  autonomous  existence  of  so  many  cases 
of  agreement  in  form  and  in  syntactical  usage,  affords  a  most 
striking  example  of  the  conservative  force  of  dialect  life. 
This  resistance  to  external  influence  was  effected,  it  must 
be  remembered,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  on  the  lines  of  a 
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syntactical  usage  which  must  have  encountered  the  deter- 
mined hostility  of  common  speech  (e'er?  with  the  gen.,  VLTTV 
with  the  dat).  This  pertinacity  of  linguistic  tradition  in 
Arcado-Cyprian  is  more  marked  than  that  displayed  by 
either  Aeolic,  or  Thessalian,  or  Boeotian,  dialects  which  of- 
fered no  such  stubborn  resistance  to  the  elements  of  disin- 
tegration, and  which  not  unwillingly  adopted  forms  alien 
to  the  genius  of  the  speech  of  that  territory  in  North-eastern 
Hellas,  whence  they  all  sprang. 

II.  Connection  of  Arcado-Cyprian  with  Aeolic,  Thessalian, 
Boeotian,  and  Elean. — There  is  no  single  striking  dialectic 
feature  possessed  in  common  by  Arcado-Cyprian,  Aeolic, 
Thessalian,  Boeotian,  and  Elean.  It  might  indeed  seem  that 
in  the  retention  of  the  I.E.  pronunciation  of  v,  these  dialects 
had  a  meeting-ground.  But  the  Thessalian  and  Aeolic  pro- 
nunciation of  v  is  not  certain  ;  and  even  if  it  were  u  and  not 
u,  the  retention  of  a  pan-Hellenic  sound  is  no  proof  of  any 
closer  bond,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  before  the  division 
into  dialects,  the  other  Greeks  had  adopted  the  later  sound 
it,  while  the  Arcadians,  Aeolians,  etc.,  living  in  closer  geo- 
graphical unity,  alone  clung  to  their  it.  This  cannot,  how- 
ever, have  been  the  case,  since  the  Spartans,  too,  retained 
with  tenacity  the  older  pronunciation.  And  again,  it  might 
seem  possible  that  the  preservation  of  the  strong  form  ep  was 
a  distinguishing  feature  of  all  these  dialects.  In  Cyprian,  it 
is  true,  we  have  no  instance  of  6epaos,  though  we  have 
'Apio-TOKpeTrjs  ;  but  no  single  word  maintains  the  strong  form 
throughout  the  six  dialects  in  question.  It  is  doubtless 
undeniable  that  Doric  has  few,  if  any,  cases  of  ep  for  ap  or 
pa ;  but  the  co-existence  of  both  strong  and  weak  forms  as 
early  as  Homer  indicates  that  we  must  not  be  hasty  in 
ascribing  the  ep  forms  to  all  the  subdivisions  of  a  single 
"  Aeolic  "  dialect,  though  it  is  clear  that  there  obtains  a 
tendency  in  all  these  dialects  to  favor  the  retention  of  the 
older  of  the  two  pre-dialectic  forms  ep  and  ap  (pa). 

Whenever  we  start  with  a  phonetic  change  that  might 
seem  adapted  to  serve  as  a  criterion,  the  line  of  argument  is 
uniformly  broken.  Thus  if  we  start  with  a7rv,  or  /ce,  Boeo- 
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tian  and  Elean  are  the  offending  dialects ;  if  with  ecr?  or  with 
ev  cum  accus.,  Aeolic  is  the  guilty  member. 

In  fact,  every  argument  that  has  been  adduced,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  language,  in  favor  of  a  pan-Aeolic  dialect, 
fails  to  hold  ground.  Labialism  (for  the  dentalism  of  the 
other  dialects)  is  clearly  not  a  phase  of  "Aeolic"  phonetic  life. 

The  universality  of  assibilation  can  only  be  upheld  by 
assuming  that  mi  had  not  become  vat,  in  the  ground  Aeolic, 
but  vOi,  the  6  of  which  is  held  to  represent  a  sound  between 
r  and  <r.  The  dulling  of  closed  o  to  v  may  be  pan-Aeolic,  but 
only  in  a  few  words. 

Aeolic  is  bound  to  Thessalian  and  to  Boeotian  by  close 
ties,  Thessalian  to  Boeotian,  and  Arcadian  and  Cyprian  to 
Aeolic,  Thessalian,  and  Boeotian  by  a  series  of  certain  and 
oftentimes  unique  links,  and  each  is  connected  with  the  other 
by  a  series  of  minute  correspondences.  Aeolic,  Thessalian, 
and  Boeotian  are  more  closely  connected  than  any  other  dia- 
lects of  this  class ;  yet  they  have  only  one  salient  feature 
in  common.  If  we  extend  our  horizon  to  embrace  Arcado- 
Cyprian  and  Elean,  the  attempt  to  apply  the  same  arguments 
and  gain  the  results  that  have  accrued  to  us  by  an  investiga- 
tion of  Doric  or  of  Ionic,  is  shattered  by  the  logic  of  unyield- 
ing facts.  Curtius  pronounced  long  ago  in  favor  of  an  Aeolic 
dialect  embracing  all  the  sub-dialects  except  perhaps  Elean. 
Gelbke  followed  with  a  more  positive  assertion,  but  based  on 
fewer  facts.  Kirchhoff  restricted  Aeolic  to  the  dialect  of 
Lesbos  and  denominated  Thessalian  and  Boeotian  Doric. 
But  one  who  is  apparently  his  scholar,  Brand,  has  now 
sought  to  become  a  Unitarian  of  the  Unitarians.  He  is  not 
content  with  assuming  cases  of  dialect  agreement ;  he  ven- 
tures upon  the  dangerous  essay  of  explaining  away  all  cases 
of  divergence.  It  is  true  that  certain  recent  researches 
have  taken  a  position  in  favor  of  an  early  influence  of  Ionic 
which  has  heretofore  not  been  accorded  it.  Dialect  mixture 
should,  I  think,  have  room  and  verge  enough  ;  but  when 
recourse  is  had  to  it,  it  must  be  shown  in  each  individual 
instance  that  a  distinct  probability,  not  merely  a  possibility, 
speaks  in  favor  of  its  operation.  If  there  is  to  be  method  in 
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dialectology,  it  must  first  do  away  with  such  work  as  that  of 
Brand,  who  attributes  an  importance  to  dialect  mixture  that 
was  unknown  before,  and  solely  because  the  facts  do  not  fit 
in  with  his  theory.  Gerrymandering  dialect  phenomena  can- 
not but  hurt  a  domain  of  philology  that  is  sadly  in  lack  of 
material  with  which  to  operate.  If,  then,  there  was  an 
"  Aeolic "  unity,  it  must  have  been  before  the  worshippers 
of  the  Arcadian  Zeus  emigrated  from  Northern  Hellas.  Into 
that  period  of  obscurity  it  is  futile  to  penetrate  with  the 
feeble  light  afforded  us  by  historic  times.  A  pan-Aeolic 
dialect  has  not  been  proved  by  linguistic  evidence  —  perhaps 
never  can  be  proved.  If  it  existed,  it  has  left  greater  diver- 
gences in  its  descendant  dialects  than  either  Doric  or  Ionic. 

III.  Arcado-Cyprian  in  its  Relation  to  Acolic,  Tkessalian, 
Boeotian.  —  If  we  eliminate  from  the  joint  possessions  of 
Arcadian  and  Cyprian  those  forms  that  are  due  to  the  declin- 
ing vitality  of  the  old  inflectional  system,  the  residue  can 
be  claimed  as  an  heirloom  from  the  Arcado-Cyprian  period. 
This  is,  to  be  sure,  not  certain,  for  many  features  may  have 
arisen  after  the  separation,  and  may  be  of  such  extreme  an- 
tiquity that  we  cannot  distinguish  them  from  still  older  forms 
such  as  those  which  are  the  exclusive  possession  of  both  dia- 
lects. Now,  though  we  refused  to  admit  that  any  pan-Aeolic 
dialect  had  been  demonstrated,  it  is  possible  that  the  Arcado- 
Cyprian  dialect  may  show  stronger  affiliations  to  the  dialects 
akin  to  Aeolic  than  to  any  other.  The  evidence,  above  col- 
lected, speaks  with  no  uncertain  voice  in  favor  of  such  a 
connection  with  the  "Aeolic  "  dialects  ;  and  the  legend  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Achaeans,  an  Aeolic  race  according  to 
Strabo,  might  even  predispose  one  in  favor  of  an  Aeolic 
connection. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  northernmost  of  these 
dialects,  that  of  Thessaly,  from  which,  according  to  the 
legendary  history  of  Greece  departed  Lesbic-Aeolians  and 
Boeotians,  is  the  connecting  link  between  Lesbo-Aeolic  and 
Arcado-Cyprian,  and  between  Boeotian  and  Arcado-Cyprian. 
See  Collitz,  Verwantschaftsverhaltnisse  der  gr.  Dial,  p.  9  ff. 

In  the  Berliner  Phil.  Wochenschr.,  1886,  p.  1324,  Deecke 
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has  raised  the  question  whether  the  colonization  of  Cyprus 
from  Tegea  may  not  have  been  an  Achaean  colonization. 
The  Tegeans,  then,  in  crossing  Laconia  to  the  sea  may  have 
been  accompanied  by  Laconian  Achaeans  who  yielded  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Dorians.1  Deecke  ascribes  to  a  similarity 
between  Arcadian  and  Achaean  the  strong  interest  in  the 
development  of  the  Homeric  epos  claimed  by  Cyprus  (A.  J.  P., 
VIII,  467  and  481).  The  worship  of  Apollo  Amyclaeos  and 
Apollo  Helotas  points  to  a  prehistoric  connection  between 
Achaean  Sparta  and  Cyprus.  Collitz,  Verwantschaftsverh.,  p. 
14,  claims  that  the  Laconian  HcotBdv  is  borrowed  either  from 
Arcadian  or  from  a  closely  related  dialect.  Tloo-oi&dv  may 
have  been  the  Achaean  form. 

IV.  Arcado-Cyprian  and  Doric-Ionic.  —  Where  both  Doric 
and  Ionic  fall  into  line  with  Arcado-Cyprian,  the  phenomena 
in  question  appear  to  be  survivals  of  the  pan-Hellenic  period. 

V.  Arcado-Cyprian  and  Doric.  —  Traces  of  the  connection 
of  Arcado-Cyprian  with  Doric  alone  are  far  to  seek ;   TJ  by 
compensatory  lengthening  (but  not  o>)  has  been  explained  by 
the  adherents  of  an  Aeolic  origin  of  Arcadian  as  a  proof  that 
the  ancestors  of  the  Arcado-Cyprians  emigrated  from  a  cen- 
tral point  in   Northern   Greece  before  e  became  e.     But  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  et  for  77  was  a  property  of  Lesbians, 
Thessalians,  and  Boeotians,  even  on  the  assumption  that  they 
originally  inhabited  in  common  a  limited  geographical  area. 
Is,  then,  the  77  of  fyOrjpwv  due  to  Doric  influence,  or  can  it 
by  any  means  be  shown   to   be   pan-Hellenic  ?      That   the 
former  is  the  only  possible  explanation  is  clear,  from  the  fact 
that  the  ground-form  *<f>0€pia)  became  </>0>/po>  in  no  dialect 
except  Doric.    An  Ionic  QOtfpo)  cannot  be  shown  to  have  ever 
existed  (despite  G.  Meyer,  §  68).    -ep^-  in  Ionic  may  have  pro- 
duced closed  e  +  p  at  the  very  birth  of  the  Ionic  dialect.     It 
must  therefore  be  confessed  that  an  unbiassed  examination 
of  the  evidence  makes  for  the  belief  that  Arcado-Cyprian  was 
either  a  Doric  dialect,  or  that  it  borrowed  a  specifically  Doric 
form  in  a  prehistoric  period  of   its  existence.      Of  the  two 
possibilities,  the  latter  is  the  more  probable  from  the  weight 

1  'Ax<uo/uc(i/rcts  •  ol  r^jv  TO>I/  6fwv  txot/Tes  Ifpuvvvriv  iv  Kvirpy,  Hesychius. 
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of  other  evidence.  This  is  the  only  certain  case  where 
Arcado-Cyprian  is  certainly  Doric  in  character.  If  the 
Cyprian  e^e.v  be  correct,  Arcado-Cyprian  may  be  Doric  in 
having  -v  as  the  termination  of  the  infinitive  of  thematic 
verbs.  But  this  is  true  solely  on  the  view  that  Ionic  ofalXev 
is  spurious.  If  it  is  genuine,  we  are  driven  to  assume  a  pan- 
Hellenic  ending  -v. 

VI.  Arcado-Cyprian  and  Aeolic  connected  with  Ionic-Attic. 
—  The  repugnance  to  Doric  of  Arcado-Cyprian  in  the  earliest 
phase  of  its  existence  is  as  noticeable,  as  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  bond  of  sympathy  with  Aeolic,  and  that  of  Arcado- 
Cyprian  and  Aeolic  with  Ionic-Attic.     Whether  this  closer 
touch  is  the  survival  of  the  period  when  I.E.  a  had  not  yet 
become  77  in  Ionic-Attic,  or  is  due  to  a  later,  but  prehistoric, 
interconnection  between  these  two    series   of   dialects,  is  a 
question    that    perhaps    will    always    await    solution.       But 
Arcado-Cyprian  and  Aeolic,  despite  their  divergences,  stand 
out  in  clearer  lines  of  opposition  to  Doric  than  do  Thessalian 
and  Boeotian,  and  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  form  a  link  in 
the  chain  which  begins  with  Doric  and  ends  with  Ionic-Attic. 
This    statement    must,  however,   not    be   forcibly  construed 
to  imply  that  Arcado-Cyprians  and  Aeolians  were  the  first 
separatists  from  a  common  home. 

Arcado-Cyprian  then  points  unmistakably  to  a  connection 
with  the  so-called  Aeolic  dialects.  If  we  now  descend  lower 
and  seek  to  discover  the  affinities  of  Arcadian  and  of  Cyprian 
when  these  dialects  diverge,  and  the  causes  of  this  diver- 
gence, we  enter  upon  an  investigation  perhaps  the  most 
obscure  in  the  whole  domain  of  Greek  dialectology. 

VII.  '  Arcadian  as  distinguished  from  Cyprian.  —  First  the 
dialect  of  Arcadia.     In  no  canton  of  Greece  is  there  greater 
multiplicity  of   dialectic  phenomena   so  utterly  different   in 
color  and  texture.     Arcadia  to  a  greater  degree  than  Cyprus 
is  a  veritable  battle-ground  of  contending  dialects.    As  in  the 
petty  island  Peparethus,  three  dialects  contend  for  mastery. 
Its  language  is  but  a  reflex  of  the  total  absence  of  political 
union  between  its  mountainous  villages  ;  and  even  the  chief 
towns  were  a  conglomeration  of  sometime  autonomous  demes. 
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In  fact,  Arcadia  was  the  least  cohesive  state  in  Hellas.  It 
was  alone  the  worship  of  the  gods  that  brought  the  Arca- 
dians together  in  a  union  which  was  but  temporary. 

VIII.  The  correspondences  with  Aeolic  are  insignificant, 
since,  with  the  exception  of  Se/coros,  they  consist  of  survivals 
of  pan-Hellenic  speech.    Nor  is  the  connection  with  Thessalian 
stronger,  since  both  agree  in  preserving  z>?  (though  in  different 
functions)  and  in   expelling  the  v  from  the  same  phonetic 
group.    Where  Arcadian  and  Boeotian  meet  on  parallel  lines, 
their  cases  of  agreement  are  either  pan-Hellenic  or  Doric. 
Arcadian,    Thessalian,    and    Boeotian    agree    in    a   phonetic 
change  which  is  Doric  as  well  as  Ionic.     When  we  embrace 
a  wider   area   by  adding  Aeolic  to  the  list,   we  encounter 
but  two  possible  harmonies.     Of  these,  one  is  probably  pan- 
Hellenic,  the  other  (ep  for  ap  pa  in  Oepo-os)  is  more  properly 
the  possession  of  dialects  of  "  Aeolic "  texture,  though  not 
their   undisputed   possession.       It    cannot  on  the  whole  be 
affirmed  that  the   "  Aeolic "  predilections  of   Arcadian   are 
strongly  marked. 

Its  Ionic  proclivities  are  few  in  number,  but  most  pro- 
nounced. The  particle  el  and  the  infinitive  termination  -vai 
are  as  marked  lonisms  as  exist  in  the  range  of  dialect 
peculiarities. 

The  Doric  side  of  Arcadian  stands  out  in  a  strong  and 
clear  light.  It  is,  however,  but  a  half-truth  when  Schrader 
states,  that,  wherever  Arcadian  agrees  with  dialects  of  the 
"Aeolic"  sympathies,  it  agrees  at  the  same  time  with  Doric. 
Importance  should  be  placed  upon  the  negation  of  this  asser- 
tion, as  also  upon  the  character  of  many  of  the  Dorisms 
of  Arcadian,  which  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  survivals  of  the 
pan-Hellenic  period.  But  despite  all  this,  the  aggression  of 
Dorisms  from  the  time  of  the  separation  of  Cyprian  is  clearly 
ever  more  and  more  vigorous. 

IX.  Nature  of  the  Arcadian  dialect  as  distinct  from  Cyprian. 
—  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  completely  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  concurrence  of  "Aeolic,"  Ionic,  and  Doric  forms 
in  a  canton  of  the  configuration  and  situation  of  Arcadia. 
This  concurrence  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena 
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in  Greek  dialectology,  as  the  combatant  dialects  of  the  date 
of  our  inscriptions  seem  to  have  been  combatants  in  a  pre- 
historic period,  and  in  a  region  to  which  Attic  or  Ionic  espe- 
cially, could  not,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  dialect  life,  have 
found  admission.  It  is  incredible  that  the  Attic  forms  found 
in  the  Tegean  inscription  No.  1222  should  have  been  loan- 
forms  from  Attic  in  the  third  century  B.C.  The  vigor  of  the 
dialect  speaks  out  too  impetuously  for  that. 

The  Aeolisms  of  the  Greek  language  are  passive,  rarely 
aggressive  (as  in  Chios  :  Trpijgoio-i,  Se/cayv).  Where  they  exist 
in  the  language  of  the  people  they  have  existed  from  a  period 
antedating  all  historical  ken.  They  are  never  a  force  in  dia- 
lect mixture,  save  in  literature.  Greek  dialectology  tells  of 
their  ever-receding  force,  beaten  back  by  the  increasing  sway 
of  other  dialects,  such  as  Doric  or  Attic,  which  are  the  dis- 
integrating factors  of  the  dialect-life  of  Hellas. 

I  can  therefore  see  no  stable  ground  on  which  to  establish 
any  immediate  sympathy  of  Arcadian  with  "  Aeolic"  dialects, 
save  on  the  view  that  the  Arcadians  were  once  geographically 
nearer  the  ancient  Aeolians.  Tradition  deserts  us  in  our 
search  for  an  original  home  of  the  Arcadians  in  Northern 
Hellas.  They  were  to  the  other  Greeks  and  to  themselves 


It  was  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  open  up  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  probability  of  the  view  proposed.  Its  difficulty 
lies  not  only  in  the  danger  that  over-zealous  investigators 
may  at  once  assume  a  period  of  "Aeolic"  unity,  but  also  in 
the  necessity  of  showing  how  the  Cyprian  forms,  which  have 
diverged  from  Arcadian,  came  into  existence. 

X.  Ionic  and  Arcadian  as  distinct  from  Cyprian.  —  The 
Ionic  ingredients  of  Arcadian  are  perhaps  due  less  to  Ionic 
settlers  in  Arcadia  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian  invasion,  than 
to  the  lonians  of  Achaea  who  had  been  expelled  by  'the 
Southern  Achaeans,  according  to  Herodotus.  If  the  Cynu- 
rians  were,  as  Herodotus  assumed  (VIII,  73),  lonians  before 
they  were  Dorized,  we  have  in  them  a  possible,  though  un- 
controllable, source  of  Arcadian  lonisms. 

XL    Doric  and  Arcadian  as  distinct  from  Cyprian.  —  The 
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Dorisms  present  less  difficulty.  They  are  the  natural  result 
of  the  Doric  environment  of  Arcadia.  The  states  of  Arcadia, 
because  of  no  mutual  cohesion,  became  either  allies  of  Sparta 
(for  example,  Tegea,  Mantinea,  Orchomenos)  or  sought  for 
other  extraneous  assistance.  The  later  history  of  Arcadian 
is  the  story  of  the  aggressiveness  of  the  speech  of  the  mis- 
tress of  the  Peloponnesus.  With  this  extension  of  Dorism 
the  statement  of  Strabo  comports  well  (VIII,  i,  2,  =  333)  :  — 

Oi  Be  a\\ot  (Pelop.)  fiL/cry  TLVI  (oLa\,ttcT(p)  exprjo-avro,  ol 
fjiev  fia\\ov,  ol  8'  rjTTQV  alo\L%ovTe<$  '  a^eSbv  £'  en  /cal  vvv  (19 
A.D.)  Kara  TroXet?  a\\oi  aXXa>?  SiaXeyovrai,  So  /coven  &e  &&- 
pl^eiv  airavres  oia  r^v  cr  v /u  {3  a  &  a  v  eTri/cpdreiav. 

The  history  of  the  hill-villages  of  Arcadia  or  of  the  rivalries 
of  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  while  it  explains  the  possibility  of  a 
tenacious  hold  of  ancient  dialect-life,  at  the  same  time  shows 
that  when  Spartan  influence  became  supreme,  many  of  the 
ancient  dialect  forms  would  disappear.  At  the  time  of  Thu- 
cydides,  Sparta  held  two-fifths  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Even 
the  northern  boundary  of  Sparta  consisted  of  petty  Arcadian 
townships.  We  have  had  occasion  to  admit  that  even  in 
Arcado-Cyprian  times,  Doric  influence  had  forced  a  footing 
into  a  dialect  that  was  otherwise  in  closer  touch  with  "  Aeolic." 
Legendary  history  but  confirms  the  evidence  of  language. 
Charilaus  took  Aegys  ;  Oenus  and  Carystus  were  Spartan  as 
early  as  the  times  of  Alcman  ;  the  Sciritis  district  had  been 
conquered  by  600  B.C.  ;  and  though  Tegea  retained  her 
autonomy,  she  was  under  the  military  dominion  of  her  more 
warlike  neighbor.  It  was  not  until  the  foundation  of  Mega- 
lopolis that  Spartan  supremacy  lost  any  of  its  power.  But 
even  from  the  battle  of  Leuctra  on,  the  very  memory  of  that 
supremacy  could  not  fail  to  make  itself  felt  in  the  domain  of 
language  which  was  subject  to  the  control  of  no  Epaminondas. 

XII.  Cyprian  as  distinguished  from  Arcadian.  — The  traces 
of  sympathy  between  Cyprian  and  Aeolic,  or  Thessalian,  or 
Boeotian,  are  not  strongly  marked.  With  Aeolic  Cyprian 
has  tcvfiep-  for  tcvfiep-,  but  its  other  points  of  agreement  with 
Aeolic  and  the  other  dialects  of  this  class  are  generally  shared 
in  by  either  Ionic  or  Doric.  The  connection  of  Arcadian  with 
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Aeolic  is  perhaps  stronger  than  that  of  Cyprian  with  Aeolic. 
Cyprian,  Aeolic,  Thessalian,  and  Boeotian  have  resisted  longer 
than  Doric  the  ingression  of  the  Ionic  v  efaX/cvo-ri/cdv. 

With  Doric,  Cyprian,  apart  from  Arcadian,  seems  in  closer 
touch  than  with  Ionic ;  which  need  not  be  wondered  at,  since 
Rhodes,  Crete,  Pamphylia,  and  other  settlements  of  Doric 
growth  were  not  far  distant.  Curium  is  said  to  have  been 
settled  by  an  Argive  colony  (Strabo,  XIV,  683  ;  Hdt.  V,  113); 
and  one  of  the  neighboring  towns  was  called  Argos. 

XIII.  *  Character  of  the  differences  between  Arcadian  and 
Cyprian.  —  If  we  compare  those  cases  in  which  there  is  an 
absolute  disagreement  between  Arcadian  and  Cyprian,  it  is 
evident  that  either  the  one  dialect  or  the  other  has  preserved 
the  more  ancient  form.  In  some  instances  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  fix  the  chronology  of  a  phonetic  change  or  where 
two  variant  forms  appear  to  antedate  the  separation  into 
dialects,  we  can  obtain  no  light  as  to  the  relative  priority  of 
Arcadian  or  of  Cyprian. 

Thus  Arcadian  has  ret-,  Cyprian  7m-  (aTroreteTO),  ireiaei), 
Arcadian  TroXt?,  Cyprian  TrroXt?,  Arcadian  et,  Cyprian  r). 

The  "  acorn-eating  "  Arcadians  are  less  prone  to  admit  in- 
novations than  their  offspring.  Thus  they  have  preserved 
antevocalic  e,  the  ancient  locative  plural,  though  in  but  a  single 
example,  -av  from  a  +  erto,  instead  of  adopting,  as  the  Cyprians 
occasionally  have  done,  the  Doric  -a  or  the  Ionic  -co ;  in  the 
O  declension  they  have  kept  the  termination  pure,  refusing 
to  allow  the  adhesion  of  v ;  they  have  not  suffered  aXXcov  to 
be  softened  into  aT\ayv ;  they  have  resisted  the  expulsion  of 
secondary  intervocalic  a  (Cyprian  (frpovecoi)  ;  they  have  pre- 
served o-  where  it  is  in  place  (Cyprian  ra  pavdcr(o-)as)  ;  they 
have  not  changed  r  from  I.E.  q  to  cr  ;  they  have  no  f  for  Si-. 
That  av  =  dvd  is  a  loan-form  in  Arcadian,  though  older  than 
ovy  is  probable,  since  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  a  later 
ingression  of  an  Aeolic  form  into  Cyprus.  The  Aeolisms 
of  Cyprus  are  generally  joint  possessions  of  Arcadian  and 
Cyprian.  It  is  more  probable  that  Arcadian  should  have 
adopted  Dorisms  than  that  Cyprian  should  have  lost  Aeolisms. 

But  as  in  the  offspring  hereditary  traits  are  reproduced 
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which  have  not  appeared  in  the  parent,  so  Cyprian  is  often- 
times the  representative  of  a  more  ancient  period  than  Arca- 
dian. It  has  the  oldest  genitive  of  the  vjv-  stems  in  fiacn- 
\rjfos;  it  has  the  ancient  -/cXe/reo?,  whereas  the  Arcadian 
genitive  is  invariably  -K\eo<s ;  it  has  e/cepo-e,  whereas  Arcadian, 
even  on  the  view  that  the  vexatious  fydepai,  is  for  (frOtjpat,,  is 
younger ;  it  has  #9  in  the  feminine  genitive,  while  Arcadian 
has  -av.  And  furthermore,  it  has  clung  tenaciously  to  such 
an  older  form  as  -et  in  the  dative  of  -e?  stems,  where  Arcadian 
has  7r\ij0i. 


INDEX. 


i. 

Accusative :  in  -v  in  conson.  declension, 
107;  in  -i)v  from  -es  stems,  113. 

Aorist:  a.irvUas,  104;  in  -v  (di/e^ey), 
98;  in  -£o  in  -£a>  verbs,  96;  e/cep<re, 

92,  1 06,  130;    4>06pai,   92,   94,   ioo, 
130;   Ka.Tfdiaav,  109;   termination  in 
-6((?),  101;   in  -at,  IOO. 

Apocope  of  prepositions,  81. 

Assibilation,  68,  78,  100,  117,  122,  129. 

Compensatory  lengthening :  -avs,  86  ff.; 
-ovs,  79,  83;  -fvs,  86  ff.,  92,  94,  100, 
112;  -f»/f,  94;  -eo-v,  79,  93;  -607*,  79, 
112;  -fpt,  79,92,  124. 

Contraction:  a+e,  79,  81,  109,  ill; 
a+o,  81;  a+o>,  81 ;  ci+o,  81,  98; 
d+w,  Si,  97;  €+6,  81,  98;  e+o,  109, 
112;  TJ+€,  98;  o+a,  III;  t+e,  82, 
104,  1 06. 

Dative  (or  locative) :  in  -at,  72;  in 
-cm,  84;  in  -wt,  73,  88,  94;  in  -«, 
73;  in  -own,  84,  129;  of  -er  stems, 

93,  103,  113,  130;  in  -fcri,  102;  in 
-TJI,  108,  ill. 

Declension  of  -«A^y,  113,  119,  130;  of 

TJ  stems,  78,  1 1 8. 
Dual,  97. 

Epenthesis:  alAwj/,  H4ff.,  129. 
Future:  8«a«cwA«;<r €»(?),  92,  101. 
Genitive  :  A  declension :  in  -a>,  1 1 1,  1 18, 

129;  in  -a,  108,  112,  129;  in  -ao,  65, 


88,  1  08;  in  -av,  64,  88,  103,  108,  112, 

129,  130;  in  -av,  So. 
Genitive  singular  :  in  -v,  O  declension, 

68,  85,  1  1  8,  129;   in  -rjFos,  -eos,  79, 

1  1  8,  130;   in  -K\fFeos,   119,   130;   in 

-K\fFos,  119. 
Imperative    in  -vrta,   88,  95;    tkOfrus, 

119;   CHpedarQco,  IOO. 
Imperfect:  $s,  Si. 
Infinitive:  in  -ev,  So,  96,  108,  124;   in 

-771/01,  69,  104;   in  -vcu,  69,  78,  108, 

119,  126. 

Itacism,  93,  103,  130. 
Labialism,  122. 
Locative:    in  -ai,  73,  120;    in  -01,  73, 

88,  loo;   in  -oi<n,  129. 
Nominative  plur.  :  in 
Optative:    (Trio-Tats,  119;    (pOepai,    92; 

5io/ca>Au<T€t(?),  92,  101. 
Participle:  of  flpi,  Si. 
Perfect:  in  op,  op,  104;  \f\aBijK<as,  100. 
Prepositions:  0^,88,95,  129;   avd,  88, 

129;    airv,  cum  dat.,  66;    OTTU  =  air  6, 

71,  121  ;    £K,  t£,  66,  72,  80;   iff,  las, 

66,  72,  80,  121,  122;  ov,  76,  88,  129; 

wot  (or  iroQ,  67,  112;   ir6s,  irori,  66, 

67;   u,  82,  119;   vv,  76,  77,  88;  apo- 

cope of,  81. 
Pronouns:  fii,  68,  119;   p(v,  68,  119; 

<r0c/s,  104. 
Psilosis,  85. 
Relatives  used  for  demonstratives,  80. 
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Spirants  ^  and  v  confused,  117. 

Subjunctives    in  -drot,  99. 

Vocative:    in    -e,    (-es  decl.),   99;     in 

TI  (-es  decl.),  99»  "3- 
Yod,  116,  117. 

II. 

a,  relation  to  €,  114. 

d,  relation  to  o>  in  0€&p6s,  flewpo's,  98. 

afaOds,  102,  1 1 6. 

o«,  dat.  or  locat.,  74. 

dj,  treatment  of,  in  the  dialects,  73. 

cu,  72,  91. 

j/,  1146°.,  129. 
i,  81,  no. 
&\\os,  114  ff. 
'A/ueii//as,  92  ff.,  115. 
a/itftvoav,  92. 
'AjUTji/eos,  92,  115- 
av=ai>a,  88,  89,  129. 
oV,  in  conjunction  with  /ce',  71,  91,  112. 
avd,  88,  129. 
avfBev,  98. 

-ays,  treatment  of,  86  ff. 
oo :  contracted  to  au,  65;    in  gen.  A- 

decl.,  65,  88,  103;  for  au  in  Attic,  65. 
'ATrei'Xcoi/,  97,  115. 

'A.TTf\\(i)i>,  and  cognate  forms,  97,  108. 
O.TTV:    with  dat,  66,   121 ;    =  air6,  71, 

76  ff. 

ciTruSo'ay,  104. 

ap,  ep,  and  op,  88,  90,  102,  104;   ap  and 
^    pa,  I03. 
apovpa,  III. 
-au:   gen.  masc.,  64,  88,  98,  108,  112, 

129;   gen.  fern,  in  Arcad.,  103,  130; 

in  Noo-Ta/iawroj'Tos,  115;   relation  to 

ao,  64,  88;   quantity  of  a  in  au,  65. 
a.(f)€(!>cr0(D,  loo. 
&6\ofj.ai,  70. 

S,  relation  to  3,  70,  102;  to  £  103,  107. 
Suftiopyoi,  95. 

-Se  and  -5t,  68;  -8e  and  -Sa,  104. 
i,  87,  99. 

t,  IO2. 
S€/COTOS,  84,  126. 
ScA.A.0),  103. 

,  90,  103. 
92,  IOI. 

8lfJ.(i>OLS,    112. 

,  forms  of  the  name,  89. 


tivpavoi,  104,  114. 

e  for  a,  8l,  85,  114. 

e,  relation  to  a,  in  SeA.ajui'/a)*',  114. 

e,  antevocalic,  not  —  i,  8l,  84,  109,  1 12, 
129. 

e  for  o,  88. 

€t:    genuine   diphthong,  92ff.,  1156*.; 

relation  to  r;,  92,  115. 
ei5,  72,  91,  115,  126,  129. 
elnov,  115. 
^/c,  66,  72,  80. 
€/cep<T€,  92,  1 06,  130. 
105. 
119 
H[j.iraffiv,  89. 

<?!/,  80. 

-ei/,  infinitive,  80,  96,  108,  124. 
J{,  66,  72. 

f^ovffi  or  e|&j(rj,  66,  87. 
91. 
119. 

99. 

ep  and  pa,  70,  90. 
cp  and  ap,  70,  90,  102,  113,  121,  126; 

ep  and  op,  88,  104. 
ep  —  #pa,  90,  113. 
-ep^-  (see  Compens.  Length.), 
-eps-,  treatment  of,  92,  94. 
-es,  personal  ending,  79. 
^s  =  e'/c,  #{,  66,  72,  80. 
co-Ac's,  IO2. 

,  91,  IOI,  109. 
,  66,  72,  121,  122. 

IO4. 

/,  80,  96,  I08,  124. 

Mv,  81. 

C=7,  116;  =5t,  103,107,129. 

^e'XXw,  103. 

CfpfBpa,  103. 

f,  lost,  82,  87. 

f,  vocalized,  82,  120. 

Ffrrw,  93,  "Sff- 

Fwrn'a,  89,  91,  IOI,  109. 

fp-,  in  the  dialects,  109. 

rj,  relation  to  d,  89,  ill;  to  et,  72, 
92 ff.;  in  augment,  8i;  by  contrac- 
tion, 83,  98. 

^  =  6i,  72,  115,  129. 

TJ  stems,  78,  1 1 8. 

77,  by  compensatory  lengthening  (see 
Compens.  Length,  and  124). 
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-i)i,  treatment  of,  73,  74,  108. 
«  ire,  72. 

V*,  79.  "2. 
V«n>J,  85. 

JJ/U(T<TOS,   85. 

3rai,  69,  93,  94,  104. 

-ijveu,  inf.  ending,  69. 

*,  81. 

0,  disappearance  of,  in  fo\6s,  102. 

-0a,  10 1. 
6dp<ros,  90. 
-fle,  101. 
0cdp<*s,  89,  98. 
eeA?r-  and  0eA</>-,  161. 
s,  71,  90,  121,  126. 
o's,  89,  98. 

,  90. 
±  =  yod,  as  glide  sound  .before  c,  a,  (, 

116,  117. 

t,  intervocalic,  lost,  83,  84, 90;  =  7,  1 16. 
i  from  «,  before  vowels,  84,  109. 
t  from  t  before  cons.,  80,  89,  101, 109. 
ly  off  Bat,  81,  109. 
tape's,  8l. 
i5f,  120. 

/ep^s,  79. 


«V,  for  iv,  So. 

tovffi,  or  fcatrt,  66,  87. 

it  and  T,  107. 

«a,  ««</,  1 1 8. 

Kal,  etymology  of,  118. 

KO.V,  71. 

lea's,  1 1 8. 

KartBiaav,  109. 

KCITI,    I  1 8. 

it «,  in  conjunction  with  av,  71,  91,  112, 

121. 

ireAeuMWi,  86  ff. 

icls  =  ris,  107. 

Kpdros,  70. 

Kpapwrai,  103,  109. 

itp4Toj,  70,  90. 

KvntpTjvai,  69,  106,  128. 

A  and  p,  interchange  of,  103. 

\f\af)r)K(4>st  IOO. 

/t,  for  )8,  1 06,  128. 

McAi^iwi,  94. 

/tear',  101,  III. 

/J=  n<,  68,  119. 

M/y,  68,  119. 


-v,  termination  in  avedev,  98. 

-i/oj,  infin.  termination,  69,  78,  119,  126. 

v,  tQc  \KvffTii<6v,  69,  no,  129. 

-v*,  68,  85. 

-w,  68,  85. 

WlKOK\(FOS,    119,    I3O. 

vs  (see  Compens.  Length,  and  126). 

-vat,  verbal  termination,  66,  78,  86,  122. 

-VTI,  in  the  dialects,  66,  78,  86,  122. 

-vTw,  imperative,  88,  95. 

vv,  68,  120. 

£evo-,  relation  to  |f  ivo-  and  £nvo-,  94. 

o,  pronunciation  of,  83. 

o,  for  o,  84,  105. 

o,  relation  to  ov,  in  Sapiopyol,  95. 

o,  relation  to  u,  75,  76,  101,  122. 

o&e\6s,  o5e\6s,  etc.,  102. 

-01,  locative,  73,  88,  100. 

-OHTl,  84,    129. 

ov=ai>d,  76,  88,  108,  129. 

'Ovaitav,  III. 

-o^s-,  treatment  of,  83,  86  ff.,  100. 

op,  €p,  and  ap,  104. 

O/>U|TJ,  96. 

TTtt^,    120. 

•K  and  T  interchange,  83,  102,  106,  107, 

129. 

irelffei,  107,  Il6,  129. 
Trei/Te  and  ire/unr-,  83,  106. 
1nj\-=TTjA-,  83. 
7rAr?(TTO-,  93,  115. 

-,  93,    115. 


wo?  (or  iroO,  67,  112. 
v6\is,  71,  129. 
ire's,  67. 

Iloo-oiSaj/  and  connected  forms,  98,  124. 
irori,  prep.,  67. 
woYr,  voc.,  67,  1  1  6,  1  1  8. 
irp6<ra,  IOI. 
irr6\fnos,  71,  1  1  8. 
TTTO'AIS,  71,  129. 
p,  for  A,  103. 

ps,  treatment  of,  92,  94,  106. 
<r,  expelled  between  vowels,  112,  129; 
omitted  in  the  gen.,  118,  129. 
-,  relation  to  <ra-,  65,  82. 

114. 

<rl,  for  T/,  68,  70,  117,  129. 
ffTpAros,  104. 
ffQeis,  104. 
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T  and  it  interchange,  83,  102,  106,  107, 

129;  T  and  K,  107. 
-re  Cyprian  =  -TO  and  -KCC,  ill. 
rei-,  in  cbruTfieTco,  etc.,  107,  129. 
repxviya,  go,  113. 
Tfrapros,  I O2. 
TTJ\-  =  inr)\-,  83. 
Tt  —  <rt,  68,  78,  100. 
Ttfj.oK\fFeos,  109. 
-TOI=  -rat,  86,  104. 
r6vs,  86. 
T<fc,  86. 

rpia/fcurtoj,  91,  99,  105. 
rpiros  and  rcpros,  IO2. 
-TU  for  -TO,  76. 
TOW,  68. 
rc6s,  86. 
w,  pronunciation  in  the  dialects,  65,  75, 

121 ;   relation  to  o,  75,  122;    to  <w, 


H4;  preposition,  82,119;  =  vocal- 
ized F,  82,  1 20. 

V(VJ-d/J.£VOS,    68,   82. 

"VFrii,  74,  108. 
-vi,  for  -01,  77. 
vlvs,  IOI. 
vv  =  avd,  76,  77. 

y,  68,  1 2O. 

i,  92,  94,  ioo,  130. 

92. 

f,  112,  129. 
w,  relation  to  v,  1 14. 
o>,  not  changed  to  ov  in  Cyprian,  108, 

114. 
-u  verbs  inflected  according  to  -/u  class, 

90. 

-wt,  dative,  73,  88,  94. 
-wv,  genitive  in  Cyprian,  68,  85,  118. 
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VI.  —  Long  Vowels  and  Diphthongs  in  Old  Germanic 
and  Old  English. 

BY  BENJAMIN  W.  WELLS,   PH.D., 

FRIENDS1    SCHOOL,    PROVIDENCE,   R.I. 

IN  Vol.  XII  of  the  Transactions  of  this  Association  an 
account  was  given  of  the  origin  of  the  sound  a  and  its  devel- 
opment in  Old  and  New  English.  In  Vols.  XVI  and  XVII, 
all  other  short  vowels  were  examined  ;  and  in  Vol.  VII  of 
the  Anglia,  the  Old  and  New  English  long  vowels  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  were  treated.  It  now  remains  to  show 
the  origin  of  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  in  Old  Germanic 
and  Old  English.  The  length  of  the  vowel  in  an  OG.  word 
must  be  determined  by  the  forms  of  the  existing  dialects  ; 
and  the  number  is  so  small  that  I  have'  thought  it  best  to 
include  in  the  list  all  words  that  can  claim  to  be  OG.,  whether 
or  not  they  are  found  in  OE.  The  length  of  the  OE.  vowels 
is  also  often  doubtful ;  as  they  are  only  occasionally,  and  not 
consistently,  marked  in  the  Mss.  It  is  only  by  an  examina- 
tion of  cognate  dialects,  such  as  this,  that  OE.  quantity  can  be 
established  on  a  firm  basis. 

The  OG.  vowels  with  which  we  have  to  do  are  I  (ei),  en,  an, 
a  (e),  0,  u.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  an  iu,  as  is  done  by 
Pick,  and  no  means  of  distinguishing  ei  from  i,  or  a  from  e, 
though  both  sounds  may  have  existed.  In  their  origin  these 
vowels  may  be  classified  thus  :  — 

(1)  All  these  sounds  except  u  occur  in  ablaut,  and  owe,  at 
least  in  many  cases,  their  presence  in  other  words  to  this  fact. 

(2)  Following  nasals  coalesce  with  vowels  to  form  z,  a,  d,  u} 
which  are  also  produced  (3)  by  other  contractions  and  (4)  by 
the  liquids  r  and  /. 

(5)  Sometimes  they  occur  medially  in  words  where  they 
were  once  final,  and  so  lengthened  in  auslaut.  This  length- 
ening may  have  been  either  Indo-Germanic  or  OG. 
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(6)  In  several  cases  the  source  of  lengthening  is  doubtful 
or  unexplained. 

The  number  of  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  increases  as 
we  advance  toward  the  OE.  period.  In  OE.  we  find  I,  le,  ie, 
e,  ea,  ed,  eo,  eo,  de,  d,  o,  u,  y.  All  the  old  lengthenings  are 
retained  ;  and  all  the  causes  that  produce  lengthening  are 
still  active,  except  the  influence  of  rand  /:  umlaut  has  added 
^>  ^  y V  palatalization,  ie,  ed,  eo.  Never  in  any  period  of 
English  were  there  so  many  long  vowels  as  when  the  lan- 
guage first  appears.  The  number  of  short  and  partially 
articulated  vowels  has  steadily  increased,  the  number  of 
long  vowels  has  steadily  declined,  with  the  growth  of  the 
language  till  the  present  time. 


I,   EL 

These  vowels  cannot  be  distinguished  in  any  Germanic 
dialect.  It  is,  however,  at  least  probable  that  both  existed 
in  OG.  ;  one  being  the  intermediate  vowel  in  the  /-ablaut 
(ai,  ei,  i),  the  other  the  result  of  contraction  or  lengthen- 
ing. If  this  is  the  case,  I  is  the  last  of  the  OG.  vowels  to 
be  formed.  In  suffixes  i  is  found  in  -ma,  -mi,  -In,  Gothic 
-eina,  -eini,  -ein,  OHG.  and  os.  -in,  -I,  ON.  -in,  -i,  OE.  -en,  -u  (o). 
In  and  mi  form  abstract  nouns,  ma  forms  adjectives  like 
Latin  -mus.  The  I  of  -In  is  from  an  older  ja  (see  3) ;  the  I 
of  -ma  and  -mi  is  lengthened  before  n  (see  2). 

i.  /  (ei)  in  ablaut  relations  is  found  in  the  present  stem 
of  all  verbs  of  Class  II,  a  list  of  which  is  given  in  Trans- 
actions, Vol.  XIV,  p.  62,  and  also  in  the  following  words 
from  z-roots.  The  affixed  numbers  refer  to  the  pages  of 
the  third  volume  of  Pick's  Worterbuch,  where  allied  words 
can  be  found. 


OG.  . 

G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

COGNATES. 

deika  147 

diki 

die 

tich  MHG. 

Cp.  L.  figo 

*eisa  32 

iss 

is 

is 

Cp.  Skr.  ish  (slip) 

eisarn 

isarn 

isern 

isarn 

greima  in 

grima 

grima 

Cp.  grinan  II 

heitan  75 

heito 

Cp.  OE.  hat,  ON.  hid 

heiva  76 

heiva- 

hy-byli 

hi-rat 

Cp.  L.  civis,  Skr.  giva,  ?eva 
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COGNATES. 


Cp.  OE.  hlidh,  hlaw 

Cp.  L.  quies,  tranquillus 

Cp.  OE.  hwaete 

Skr.  cvit 

Cp.  NHG.  kneifen  II 

Cp.  OE.  Hfan  II 

Cp.  OE.  lam 

Cp.  L.  linum 

Cp.  OE.  list,  last 

Cp.  G.  lita,  OHG.  liz 

Cp.  OG.  leima,  leina 

Cp.  L.  nitor 

Cp.  ON.  rifa  II 
Cp.  G.  seithus,  sainjan 
Cp.  OE.  sinu,  sada 
Cp.  OE.  side,  saene 

Cp.  G.  skaidan  V 

Cp.  ON.  sklta  II 

Cp.  OE.  stigan  II 

Cp.  OE.  stan 

Cp.  OE.  stritan  II 

Cp.  Schade,  Wb.  915 

Cp.  OE.  tacor,  Gr.  Saiofia 

Cp.  teidi 

Genitive  of  thu 

Cp.  ON.  veifa,  L.  vibrare 

Cp.  OE.  wih,  Skr.  vie 

Cp.  Schade,  Wb.  1134 

Cp.  G.  unwis 

Cp.  Schade,  Wb.  1137 


2.  Long  I  from  e  or  /plus  nasal.  This  subject  is  treated 
very  fully  in  Johann  Schmidt's  Indo-Germanischer  Voca- 
lismus,  I,  49-62.  Several  strong  verbs  owe  their  ablaut 
to  a  change  from  en  to  I  in  the  present,  which  causes 
them  to  follow  the  analogy  of  verbs  of  Class  II. 

Such  are  OE.  bncan,  cl~ifany  dritan,  gl~idan,  gripan,  mpan,  scrid- 
han,  snpan,  strican,  ON.  svWia,  thrifa,  G.  skreitan,  threihan, 
OHG.  gfizan,  rihan,  sl'thhan,  MHG.  krigen,  splizen,  spriten.  Others 
change  the  present  from  in  to  t.  Such  are  OE.  titan,  niigan,  seon 


OG. 

G.              ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

hjon- 

hiwa 

hiwo 

hyski 

hlvvisce 

hiwiski 

hleida  88 

hlidh 

hlidh 

lita 

hweila  75 

hveila      hvila 

hwil 

hwila 

hweita  94 

hveits      hvitr 

hwit 

hwiz 

hviti 

wizi 

kneiba  48 

knifr 

cnlf 

leiba  271 

Hf 

lif 

lib 

leima  268 

lim 

lim 

lim 

leina  271 

lein          lin 

Tin 

lin 

leistan  272 

lista 

lista 

leitila  269 

leitils       lit  ill 

(lytel) 

(luzil) 

leithu  268 

leithus     lidh 

lidh 

lid 

neitha  163 

neith        nidh 

nidh 

nid 

nidha 

nidan 

reiba  254 

rifr 

ribe  MD. 

seidan  312 

sidha 

side 

sita 

seiman  321 

simi 

sima 

simo 

seithu  312 

seithus     sidh 

sidh 

Sid 

sidhar 

sidor 

skeida  335 

skldh 

scid 

scit 

skeita  335 

skitr 

schize  MHG. 

steiga  348 

sti 

stigu 

stiga 

steima  347 

stim 

stim  MHG. 

streida  349 

stridh 

strit 

sweiga  364 

swigjan 

swigen  MHG. 

teidi  114 

tidh 

tid 

zit 

teiman  114 

timi 

tima 

theina  134 

thein        thin 

thin 

din 

veiba  305 

vif 

wif 

wib 

veiha  303 

veihs        (vigja) 

wih 

wih 

veira  302 

vir 

wir 

wiara 

veisa  306 

un-veis    viss 

W1S 

wis 

veithja  302 

vidhir 

wida 
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(OHG.  sthan),  wigan  (Schm.  Voc.  I,  48).  Now  since  this  ~i  is 
confused  with  the  present  vowel  of  Class  II,  it  is  plain  that  that 
must  have  had  an  ~t,  or  a  sound  very  nearly  like  it.  This  is  the 
chief  reason  for  holding  i  and  ei  to  be  identical  sounds  in  OG. 

The  following  words  have  I  from  ^-roots :  — 

COGNATES. 

Cp.  OHG.  bini,  Skr.  bha 
Cp.  blincan  I  c  and  blican 

II 

Cp.  Schm.  Voc.  I,  56,  136 
Voc.  I,  48.     Prus.  inwis 
Voc.  I,  52. 
Voc.  I,  92,  Schade,  Wb. 

555.     Cp.  Lith.  link- 


Schade,  Wb.  715 
Cp.  swimman  I  c 
Voc.  I,  49.  Cp.  L.  vinco 


3.    Contraction  of  i-i  or  i-j  produces  i  in  the   following 
words  :  - 


OG. 

G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

biva  211 

by 

beo 

bia 

blitha  222 

bleiths 

blidhr 

blidhe 

blldi 

blessa 

blldhs 

blidsea  OS. 

gisla  107 

(geisnan) 

gisl 

gisel 

gisal 

Iva  31 

yr 

Iw 

iwa 

lihta  264 

leihts 

lettr 

leoht 

Hht 

lika  268 

galeiks 

glikr 

gelic 

gallh 

leikan 

lika 

lie 

lihhen 

leik 

Ilk 

lie 

llh 

likkamo 

Kchama 

lihhamo 

rika  248 

reiks 

rikr 

rice 

richi 

svima  365 

svimi 

swima 

swim  ND. 

viha  303 

vig 

wig 

wig 

OG.  G.  ON. 

fri  193  freis  fri 

(freidjan)    fridhr 

svina  324      svein  svin 

vida  305  vidhr 

vidha 

vidha 


OHG. 
fri 


OE. 
freo 
fridh 

swin         swin 
wid  wit 

wido         wito 
witjan 


COGNATES. 

Cp.  ON.  frja,  G.  frijon,  Skr. 
prijas,  pritas 

L.  suinus  =  sui-ina 

Cp.  OHG.  widar.  Schade, 
Wb.  1138,  1185.  Pre- 
fix vi,  root  i 


Contraction  of  aja  or  aka  in  IG.  which  became  eja  or  eha 
in  OG.  :  — 


OG. 

tira  121 
thris  141 


G. 


threis 


ON. 

tirr 
thrir 


OE.  OHG. 

tir  (ziari) 

thri  drie 


COGNATES. 

L.  decus.    Voc.  II,  448. 
Cp.  G.  thrijos,  OE.  threo, 

O.  Bulg.  trije,  Skr.  tra- 

jas 


4.  The  liquids  r  and  /,  preceded  or  followed  by  European  e, 
Inay  change  this  e  to  i  in  OG.,  and  in  other  European  dialects 
as  well.  The  subject  is  fully  treated  in  Schmidt's  Vocalis- 
mus,  II,  457  f.  and  463!  To  this  influence  the  following 
strong  verbs  owe  their  change  of  class  from  la  or  Ib  to 
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II  :  OE.  hrinan,  llfan,  ridan,  risan,  wridhan,  ON.  thrifa-sk, 
OHG.  riman,  MHG.  gllen,  glimen.  The  following  also  have  I 
from  0-roots  through  influence  of  liquids  :  — 

OG.  G.  ON.  OE.  OHG.  COGNATES. 

bliva  222  bly  blio  From  bleva.     R.  blau 

slima  360  slim  slim  slim  M.  L.  limus,  Gr.  KiyA\v 

grisa  griss  Voc.  458.  Skr.  ghrsvis 

hrima  84  hrim  hrim  rime  M.  Voc.  340,  457 

hrisa  84  hris  hris  hris  Voc.  458, 0.  Bulg.  chrastu 

hrisla  hrisel 

rima  347  rim  rim  rim  Voc.  467,  Irish  aram 

skira  335       skeirs  skirr  scir  schir  M.  R.  ski-ra.    Schade,Wb.  798 

skira  sciran 

thristja  (Voc.  458)  thriste  thristi  OS.  Cp.  Skr.  dhrsta 

To  these  Schmidt  loc.  cit.  adds  G.  idreiga,  ON.  skrltinn,  sprikja,  brtsingr 
OHG.  grls,  rltra,  fftrtmo,  all  which  seem  to  me  doubtful. 

OG.  *  is  represented  in  G.  by  ei ;  in  other  dialects,  by  t, 
except  as  follows  :  — 

ON.  iv  becomes  y  in  by,  bly,  yr,  hy-byli,  hyski.  I  becomes 
*  mgisl  andy  in  the  contractions  frjals,  hjon.  Lettr  recalls 
the  time  before  en  became  in  and  this  i. 

OE.  I,  when  final,  becomes  eo  in  free,  freols,  threo  (thrt), 
beo,  weo  (wih],  and  also  in  leoht. 

OHG.  I  becomes  ia  before  r  in  wiara,  ziari,  but  not  always ; 
cp.  schir,  Irat. 

EU. 

In  OG.  eu  is  the  intermediate  sound  between  au  and  u.  It 
occurs,  therefore,  in  the  present  stem  of  all  verbs  of  Class  III, 
of  which  a  list  has  been  given  in  Vol.  XIV  of  the  Transac- 
tions. It  occurs,  also,  in  the  following  words,  always  from 
«-roots :  — 


OG. 

beuda  214 
bleuga  220 
breuska  217 
breusta  217 
deupa  150 


0, 


ON. 


OE. 


biuds 

(brusts) 
diups 
diupitha 
diupei 

bjodhr 
bljugr 
brjosk 
brjost 
djupr 
dypt 
dypi 

beod 

breost 
deop 
*diepdh 
diepe 

OHG. 

bliuc  M 
brusche  M, 
(brust) 
tiuf 

tiuti 


COGNATES. 
Cp.  OE.  beodan  III 
Cp.  OHG.  blugison 
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OG. 

G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

COGNATES. 

deurja  146 

dyr 

deore 

tiuri 

deusa  148 

dius 

dyr 

deor 

tior 

[forfs 

eusa  6 

ius 

Cp.    Skr.    avas,  Gr. 

feuhta  187 

fiuhta 

Cp.  Gr.  7T6UK7J 

feura  187 

. 

fyr 

fier  (fyr) 

fiur 

Gr.  irvp 

fiurin 

Gr.  irvptvos 

fleuda  195 

fljotr 

fleot-ig 

Cp.  OE.  fleotan 

gleuja  113 

giy 

gleow  (gliw) 

Cp.  Gr.  x^*vi] 

greuta  no 

grjot 

greet 

grioz 

Cp.  OE.  gritte 

heura  76 

hyrr 

heore 

hiuri 

Cp.  Skr.  giva  (  ?  ; 

hleuman  89 

hliuma 

lium-unt 

hleura  88 

hlyr 

hleor 

hlior  os. 

Cp.  L.  clivus  (  ?) 

hleutha  89 

hliuth 

hlj5dh 

hleodhor 

hliodor 

hreuba  85 

hrjufr 

hreof 

riob 

Cp.  MHG.  grob 

jeula  245 

juleis 

jol 

yla 

gielan 

keula  46 

kjoll 

ceol 

chiol 

(kyll) 

(del) 

(kiulla) 

Ieuba278 

liubs 

ljufr 

leof 

liob 

leudi  277 

lydhr 

leod 

liut 

leuhman  275 

Ijomi 

leoma 

lioma 

Cp.  G.  lauhmunja 

leuhsja  275 

lysa 

liexan 

Cp.  ON.-ljos 

leuta  276 

Huts 

Ijotr 

Cp.  ON.  luta  III 

leutha  268 

(liuthon) 

Ijodh 

leodh 

liod 

meusa  241 

myrr 

meos 

mios 

Cp.  NE.  moss 

neuhsja  163 

niuhsjan 

nysa 

neosan 

niusen 

niuhseins 

njosn 

neuja  164 

niujeis 

nyr 

neowe  (niwe) 

niuwi  os. 

Cp.  OHG.  niwi 

neuran  163 

nyra 

nioro 

Cp.  Gr.  vtypos 

reuda  257 

-riuds 

rjSdhr 

reod 

reura  255 

riurs 

ryrr 

riurjan 

ryra 

seuka  325 

siuhs 

sjukr 

seoc 

sioh 

skeuja  337 

sky 

sceo 

skio  OS. 

sneumja  351 

sniumjan 

(snemma 

) 

sniumundo 

(snemmendis) 

sniumi 

speuta  355 

spjot 

spioz 

steupa  347 

stjupr 

steop 

stiof 

steurja  342 

stiurjan 

styra 

steorjan 

stiuran 

Cp.  G.  stiurs 

stjori 

steora 

stiuro 

teuna  122 

tjon 

teon 

# 

tyna 

tienan 

theuba  133 

thiubs 

thjofr 

theof 

diob 

thyfdh 

thiefdhe 

thiubi 

-thyfi 

diubja 

theuda  136 

thiuda 

thjodh 

theod 

diot 
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OG. 


theuha  135 
theuja  136 
thcuna  135 


thivi 


ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

thydha 

diuten 

thydhing 

diutunge 

thjo 

theoh 

dioh 

thy 

theow 

diuwa 

thjona 

theonan 

dionen 

thjonosta 

dionost 

thjodh 

thytr 

diez  M. 

COGNATES. 


Cp.  ON.  thjonn 


theutha  136     thiutha 

theuta  137  thytr  diez  M.         Cp.  OHG.  diozan  III 

All  these  are  clearly  from  «-roots  except  heura  —  which 
may  be  from  iv,  which  became  iu,  and  then  eu  —  and 
neuran,  where  the  eu  is  probably  from  eb.  Several  cases 
of  this  change  are  collected  by  Pick,  III,  163. 

OG.  eu  becomes  iu  in  G.,  jo  or  its  umlaut  y  in  ON.,  except 
in  a  few  ^-sterns,  bljugr,  djupr,  hrjufr,  ljufr,  sjukr,  stjupr. 
In  OE.  it  is  eo  or  its  umlaut  le  (y)  ;  in  OHG.,  io  in  ^-sterns, 
iu  in  i-  and  w-stems,  with  occasional  confusion  between  them. 


A  (E). 

OG.  d  or  e  was  usually  the  result  of  a  contraction  in  the 
preterit  plural  of  strong  verbs  with  #-roots  followed  by  a 
single  consonant  —  Class  I,  a,  b  —  and  words  derived  from 
this  form  ;  it  is  also  produced  by  the  influence  of  nasals 
and  liquids,  w  and  h,  on  a.  Often  the  lengthening  is 
Indo-Germanic,  though  this  IG.  d  also  becomes  d.  A  num- 
ber of  cases  are  of  doubtful  origin. 

The  sound  of  this  vowel  in  OG.  is  variously  stated.  To 
me  d  seems  more  probably  correct  than  de  or  ^,  because  of 
the  cases  where  it  is  formed  by  an  absorbed  nasal  which, 
later  in  the  language,  would  have  produced  d,  and  which, 
as  well  as  w,  tends  to  lower  rather  than  raise  the  tone  of 
the  preceding  vowel. 

I.  OG.  d  in  ablaut  relations  occurs  in  the  preterit  plural  of 
strong  verbs  of  Class  I,  a,  b  (see  Transactions,  XIV,  58),  and 
in  the  following  words  :  — 


OG. 

at  a  14 
bara  202 
barja202 


ON,  OE.  OHG.  COGNATES. 

at  aes  az  Cp.  OE.  etan  I  a 

baere  bara  Cp.  OE.  barar,  bera  Ib 

baerr  -baer  bari  Cp.  ON.  beran  I  b 
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OG. 

G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

COGNATES. 

dadi  152 

dids 

dadh 

daed 

tat 

Cp.  G.  didum  prt.pl. 

faha  170 

(fehaba) 

faha 

Cp.  OE.  faeger 

fara  175 

(firja) 

far 

fair 

fara 

Cp.  OE.  faran  IV 

faera 

faeran 

faran 

fragja  189 

fraegr 

-fraige 

-fragi  OS. 

Cp.  G.  fraihnan  I  a 

gaban  100 

gafa 

gabe  M. 

Cp.  OE.  geban 

(gaifa) 

(gaibe) 

kvamja  54 

kvaemr 

-cwime 

-quami 

Cp.  G.  qiman  I  b 

kvani  39 

qens 

kvan 

cwin 

quan  os. 

Cp.  G.  qino 

laga  262 

lagr  (laegi) 

laige  M 

Cp.  OE.  licgan 

maga  228 

megs 

magr 

maig 

mag 

Cp.  OE.  maeg  prt.prs. 

matan  224 

mati 

maza 

Cp.  OE.  metan  I  a 

nama  165 

-nims 

nam 

name 

nama 

Cp.  OE.  niman  I  b 

sati  317 

sat 

saet 

saza 

Cp.  OE.  sittan  I  a 

svalja  363 

svaela 

svailan 

svarja  362 

svers 

svaire 

svar 

Cp.  OE.  sveran  I  b 

vadi  284 

vadh 

waed 

vat 

Cp.  G.  vidan 

vaga  283 

vigs 

vagr 

waig 

wag 

NE.  wave.    Cp.  OE.  we- 

vaga  283 

vag 

waige 

vaga 

gan  la 

vara  292 

(verjan) 

varur 

war  (waraj 

i  Cp.  L.  verus 

vrakja  264 

-raekr 

-raiche  M. 

Cp.  OE.  wrecan  I  a 

2.     OG. 

d  from 

an  :  — 

OG. 

G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

COGNATES. 

adma  15 

aedhm 

atum 

Skr.atman.  Cp.G.anan 

adra  15 

aedhr 

aidre 

adara 

Skr.  antra.    Cp.  c.  anan 

alai3 

511 

ail 

al 

L.  anguilla,  Gr.  e7%e\us 

baga  198 

bagr 

baga 

Skr.  bamh  and  bah 

gratan  108 

gritan 

grata 

graitan 

grazen  M. 

Cp.L.grando.  Voc.1,36 

lat  263 

-lit 

15t 

laz 

Cp.  Voc.  I,  45,  and  Zt. 

letan 

lata 

laetan 

lazan 

D.  A.,  XIX,  412 

nahv  157 

nehv 

na- 

niah  (ai,  i) 

nah 

Cp.  L.  nancisci 

natha  I6O1 

nadh 

-nada 

Cp.  G.  nanthan,  nithan 

radan  250 

redan 

radha 

raidan 

ratan  V 

Cp.  Lith.  randu,  Skr. 

radh 

raid 

rat 

radh.    Voc.  I,  36,  44 

smaha  356 

smar 

smahi 

Cp.L.'macer.  Voc.I,io8 

vata  284 

vatr  (vaeta) 

wait  (waetan) 

Cp.  OE.  waeter,  L.  unda 

3.  OG.  a  is  for  an  older  ah  in  rdna  50,  ON.  ran  (rdena), 
OHG.  ran  (rdnen)  ;  cp.  OHG.  birahanen,  Skr.  rak.  Similarly 
'for  av  with  epenthesis  of  /  in  sdlja  320,  G.  sels,  ON.  sdel, 
OE.  saet,  OHG.  sdl-ig\  cp.  L.  salvus,  Skr.  sarva.  Oftener  the 
v  lengthens  the  a  without  being  absorbed.  This  av  may 

1  This  cannot  be  from  nithan,  the  preterit  plural  of  which  is  ni^um. 
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be  from  a-v  or  au.  The  former  may  have  been  lengthened 
before  the  addition  of  the  suffix,  but  the  latter  must  owe 
their  length  to  the  v.  The  cases  are  :  — 

COGNATES. 
L.  flavus.    Root  blu 
Cp.  OE.  bruwa 
From  pra-va 
L.  ravus,  Gr.  ? 
Cp.  L.  calere,  R.  kla-va 
Cp.  L.  cruor.    Rt.  kru 
Cp.  L.  gluere.    Rt.  glu 
Skr.  cyavate.    Rt.  sku 
Cp.  Gr.  Rt.  tar-u 


OQ. 

G.               ON. 

blava  221 

blar 

brava  216 

bra 

frava  190 

frar 

grava  no 

grar 

hlava  87 

hlair 

hrava  84 

hrar 

klava  52 

klo 

skavja  337 

skevjan    skaeva 

thravjaQi 

threyja 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

blar 

blaew 

blao 

bra 

breaw 

brawa 

frar 

frea 

frao  (fro) 

grar 

graeg 

gra 

hlair 

lab 

hrar 

hreaw 

hrao 

klo 

cleo  (clawt 

L)   chlawa 

throwan 


druoan 


4.  Lengthening  by  liquids. 

The  liquids  r  and  /,  and  once  n,  also  lengthen  a  to  a.  I  has  this 
power  in  sal/a  (3)  and  in  skala  334,  ON.  skal,  OHG.  skala  ;  cp.  ON.  skel, 
OE.  seel,  OHG.  skala,  Russ.  skala,  Voc.  418,  and  tala  120,  ON.  tal, 
OE.  tdlu,  OHG.  zala,  L.  dolus  (Rt.  aar),  Voc.  418.  Lengthening  by 
n  is  found  in  ana  15,  ON.  an,  OHG.  ana,  Skr.  arid,  r  causes  length- 
ening in  gradu  109,  G.  gredus,  ON.  gradhr,  OE.  graed  and  graedig, 
O.  Bulg.  gladu,  Skr.  garth,  Voc.  454  ;  also  in,  — 

hara  67,  ON.  har,  OHG.  har,  OE.  haer,  L.  crinis.    Schade,  Wb.  372. 
mar/a  233,  G.  wers,  ON.  maerr,  OE.  maere,  OHG.  man,  L.  merus, 

O.  Bulg.  meru. 
rasa  252,  ON.  ras,  rasa,  OE.  roes,  raesan,  NHG.  rasen,Voc.  459,  Rt. 

ras. 

5.  When  final  a  becomes  a  which  may  afterwards,  by  addi- 
tion of  a  suffix,  become  medial.     Such  cases  are  :  — 


OG.                  G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

COGNATES. 

a  I 

ai 

a 

L.  a,  Gr.  5,  Skr.  a 

baja  197 

bajan 

L.  fovere,  Skr.  bha 

bala  208 

ba 

bail 

Gr.  4>a\6s,  Skr.  bhala 

blaja  219 

(blaer) 

blawan 

blahan 

L.  flare,  Gr.  0\eo> 

blasa  220       blisan 

blasa 

(blaist) 

blasan 

From  blaja 

brada2i6 

bradh 

brat 

Root  bra-d 

(bratan) 

fra  177           fra 

fra 

Skr.  para 

hara  67 

harr 

har 

Skr.  9aVa 

jara  243         jir 


geir 


ar 


Gr.  S>pa.    Rt.  ja-ra 
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OG. 

G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

COGNATES. 

kna  41 

kna 

cnawan 

chnahan 

c*            * 

la  259 

laian 

L.  latrare,  Skr.  ra 

mala  223 

mil 

mal 

mail 

mal 

Rt.  mala 

mada  223 

maid 

Cp.  L.  metior.    Rt.  ma 

maja  224 

mawan 

majan 

Gr.  a.fj.dct).    Rt.  ma 

manan  231 

mena 

mani 

mona 

mano 

Gr.  /j.-f)v.    Rt.  ma 

nathla  156 

nal 

naedl 

nadela 

Cp.  OHG.  najan,  L.  nire 

sa"3i2 

saian 

sa 

sawan 

sajan 

Gr.  (raw,  L.  serere 

sami  319 

sam- 

sami- 

L.  simi-,  Skr.  sami- 

stadja  340 

stati 

L.  Statius.  Rt.  sta 

strala  346 

(strjal) 

strail 

strala 

O.  Bulg.  strela.  Rt.stra 

sva  360 

sva 

sva 

swa 

so 

Skr.  sva 

va279 

vaian 

wawan 

wajan 

Skr.  va 

-wara  126 

-var 

-or 

Skr.  vara  l 

6.    There  remain  doubtful :  — 


OG.                    G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

COGNATES 

bajatha  196   bajoths 

badhir 

bide 

Skr.  ubhaya 

lakja  261        lekeis 

laice 

lichi 

laikna 

lacnian 

lahhinon 

[maku 

mahan  226 

mago 

Gr.    fjL-fiKcav,   O.    Bulg. 

makja            miki 

maikir 

mice 

maki 

rafa  251 

rafr 

rafo 

Gr.  6po<f>os  (  ?)  .    Rt.  rap 

rama  Schade,Wb.  699 

ramac 

Cp.  Skr.  rama  (  ?) 

slapan            slipan 

slaipan 

slafan 

SeeSchade,Wb.8i6 

spani  352 

spann 

span 

Gr.  ffttfv.  Schade,Wb. 

846 

vani  287         vins 

van 

wen 

wan 

See  Schade,Wb.  1088, 

vaini 

wani 

1198;     Kluge,  Wb. 

vinjan 

vaena 

wenan 

wanjan 

36i 

vapna  288      vepna 

vapn 

waepen 

wafan 

Cp.  Skr.  vap 

OG.  d  corresponds  to  G.  e,  ON.  a  or  its  umlaut  de,  OE.  de  (d 
before  w.and  nasals,  and  when  final  ;  the  umlaut  of  this  d 
is  de),  OHG.  d,  and  in  MHG.  the  umlaut  de.  Variations  from 
this  rule  are  :  — 

G.  may  have  had  a  for  d  when  final  (fra,  ja,  swa),  and 
changes  d  to  ai  in  laian,  saian,  vaian.  Bajoths  is  isolated. 

ON.  -var  has  no  accent  :  barar,  kid,  threyja,  may  be  from 
ether  stems. 

OE.  has  e  for  de  as  umlaut  in  -cweme,  cwen,  mece,  wen. 

d  in  tdlti,  wage  (also  wdege)  ;   ea  in  breaw,  frea  (fraew), 

1  In  ON.  tysvar,  thrisvar,  OHG.  zwiror. 
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hreaw,  neah  ;  ed  after  g  in  ged,  gear;  eo  in  cleo  (cldwti)  ; 
o  in  vidna,  throwjan. 

OHG.  has  o  for  wa  in  so,  -or;  uo  in  druoan  ;  e  in  bede  ;  a  in 
chlawa. 


Al. 


OG.  fl*  is  the  third  form  of  the  /-ablaut,  and  is  therefore 
found  in  the  preterit  singular  of  verbs  of  Class  II  and  of 
Class  V,  d,  Transactions,  XIV,  62,  69.  It  occurs  also  in 
the  following  words  from  /-roots,  except  as  noted  below:  — 


OG. 

aida4 
aigina  2 
aika  2 
aina  30 
ainlif  31 
air  30 
aira  4 
airu  30 
aisa  5 
aiska  5 
aista  5 
aita  4 
aitra  4 
aitha  4 
aiva  30 

arbaidi  25 
baidja  201 
baina  197 
baita  200 
baitja  210 
blaika  222 
braida  215 

daiga  147 
daila  142 


faiga  169 


G. 

ON. 

OE. 

ad 

eiginn 
eik 

agen 
ac 

ains 

einn 

an 

ainlif 

ellifu(eilf) 

air 

ar 

aer 

eira 

arian 

airus 

arr 

ar 

aiz 

eir 

aer 

aeskja 

ascian 

aistan 

aesta 

eitill 

eitr 

ator 

aiths 

eidhr 

5dh 

aivs 

ae 

a(ae) 

aiveins 

aevin 

arbaiths 
baidjan 

(erfidhr) 
beidha 
bein 

(earfodh) 
baedan 
ban 

beit 

bit 

beita 

batian 

bleikr 

blac 

braids 

breidhr 

brad 

braidjan 
daigs 
dails 

breidha 
deig(deigr) 

braedan 
dag(?) 
da61 

dailjan 

deila 
deild 

daelan 

feigr 
feigdh 

faege 
faegdh 

OHG. 

eit 

eigan 

eih 

ein 

einlif 

er 

eran 

eru  os. 

er 

eiscon 

eizM. 
>eitar 
eid 

eo  (ewa) 

ewin 

arabeit 

beitan 

bein 

beizan 

bleih 

breit 

breitan 

teic 

teil 

teilan 

teilida 

feigi 


COGNATES. 
Gr.  aWos 
Cp.  OE.  agan.   prt.prs. 


Lith.  v-enolika 
Cp.  L.  ire.    Root  i 

Rt.i 

L.  aes,  Skr.  ayas 
O.  Bulg.  iska 
L.  aestimare 
Gr.  oTSos 
From  aita 
O.  Irish  oeth 
L.  aevum 

Cp.Voc.  478  J 
Schade,  Wb.  47 


Cp.  OE.  bitan  II 
Cp.  OE.  bllcan  II 


Cp.  G.  daigan  II 
Lith.dalis1 


See  note  I 


1  Epenthesis  of  i  or  j  in  the  following  syllable  has  produced  at  from  a  in 
arbaidi,  daila,  faiga,  faila,  haila,  kraiva,  maila,  saira,  saiva,  taina. 
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OG. 

G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

COGNATES. 

faikna  168 

feikn 

facen 

feihhan 

Cp.  OE.  gefic 

faila1 

faell 

feili* 

Cp.  ON.  fair,  OKG.  fali 

faimana  169 

feima 

faemne 

femeaos. 

Cp.  Gr.  ifoi^v 

faita  169 

feitr 

veiz  M. 

Cp.  Skr.  pi,  payate 

feita 

feizit  (part) 

flaiha  193 

(thlaihan) 

flar 

fl5h 

(flehjan) 

flaiska  180 

flesk 

flaesc 

fleisk 

fraisa  192 

fraisan 

(freista) 

frasian 

freison 

gaisa  96 

geirr  (geiri) 

gar 

ger  (giro) 

gaiti  96 

gaits 

geit 

gat 

geiz 

L.  haedus 

graipa  1  1  1 

greip 

grap 

greifa 

Cp.  OE.  gripan  II 

haida  56 

(heidh) 

hador 

heitar 

Cp.  Skr.  cit 

haidu  56 

haidus 

heidhr 

hid 

heit 

Cp.  Skr.  cit 

haifti  56 

haifsts 

heipt 

haest 

haiha  55 

haihs 

L.  caecus 

haila  57 

hails 

heill 

h51 

heil 

See  note  I.    Cp.  Skr. 

heilagr 

halig 

heilig 

kalya,Gr.  /caAo's,  and 

heilsa 

halsian 

heilison 

Schade,Wb.  379 

beildh 

haeldh 

heilida 

heilsamr 

heilsam 

haima  75 

haims 

heimr 

ham 

heim 

Cp.  Skr.  kshema 

haina  56 

hein 

haen 

Rt.ki 

haisa  57 

hais  (  ?) 

hass 

has 

heis 

haita  55 

-hait 

heit 

-hat 

heiz 

From  hatan  V 

haita  75 

(heito) 

heitr 

hat 

heiz 

Cp.  ON.  hiti 

heita 

haetan 

heizan 

haitha  56 

haitheis 

heidhr 

haedh 

heida 

Cp.  Skr.  kshetram 

(haithno) 

heidhinn 

haedhen 

heidan 

heidhni 

heidani 

hlaifa  86 

hlaifs 

hleifr 

hlaf 

leib 

Cp.  Lett,  klaips 

hlaiva  88 

hlaivs 

hlaw  (hlaew) 

hlio 

Cp.  L.  clivus 

hnaigja  81 

hneigja 

hnaegan 

hneigan 

Cp.  OE.  hnigan  II 

hnaistan  80 

g-neisti 

g-neista 

Prus.  knaistis 

hnaitaSi 

hneita 

hnatan 

Cp.  OE.  hnitan  II 

hrainja  82 

hraineis 

hreinn 

hran-deor 

hreini 

hraiva  84 

hraiv 

hrae 

hraw(hraew) 

hreo 

Prus.  krauja 

hvaitja  94 

hvaiteis 

hveiti 

hwaete 

weizi 

Cp.  OE.  hwit 

klaitha5i 

klaEdhi 

cladh 

kleit 

Cp.  Schade,  Wb.  497 

kvaina  53 

qainon 

kveina 

cwanian 

Iaiba27i 

leiba 

leif 

Hf 

leiba 

Cp.  OE.  lifan  II 

laida  270 

leidh 

lad 

-leita 

leidha 

laedan 

leitan 

laihna  269 

Ian 

laen 

lehan 

Cp.  G.  leihvan  II 

laika  260 

laiks 

leikr 

lac 

left 

Cp.  OE.  lacan  V 

laisja  272 

laisjan 

laera 

laeran 

lerran 

Cp.  G.  leisan  II 

1  See  note,  page  66. 
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OG. 

G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

COGNATES. 

laisti  272 

laists 

leistr 

last 

leist 

laitha  270 

leidhr 

ladh 

leid 

Cp.  OE.  lidhan  II 

leidha 

ladhian 

leidan 

maida  237 

gamaids 

(meidha) 

ga-meit 

* 

maida  238 

meidhr 

L.  meta,  Skr.  methi 

maila  226 

mail 

mal 

meil 

L.  malus.    See  note  I 

main  a  237 

meinn 

man 

mein 

Lith.  mainas,  Skr.  me 

main! 

ga-mains 

ge-maene 

ga-meini 

L.  communis 

mais227 

mais 

meir 

ma 

mer 

See  note  2.   L.  magis 

maist 

mest 

maest 

meist 

maisa  224 

meiss 

meisa 

Skr.  mesha 

maitila  239 

meitill 

meizil 

Cp.  G.  maitan  V 

maiva  224 

mar 

maw(maewe) 

i  men 

paida  167 

paida 

pfeit  M. 

Gr.  jSatrrj 

raida  254 

reidh 

rad 

reita 

Cp.  OE.  ridan  II 

(reidhi) 

(-reiti) 

ga-raids 

g-reidhr 

rad 

ga-reit  M. 

raiha  253 

ra 

rah  (raeg-) 

rih 

Cp.  OHG.  rihan  II 

raina  247 

rein 

rein 

Cp.  Skr.  rekha  (  ?) 

raipa  247 

raips 

reip 

rap 

reif 

Gr.£aij8(fc(?) 

raisan  255 

reisa 

reisa 

Cp.  OE.  risan  II 

raisja  255 

raisjan 

reisa 

raeran 

Cp.  OE.  risan  II 

saida  321 

sada 

seito 

Lith.  setas 

saila  321 

(sailjan) 

seil 

sal 

seil 

O.  Bulg.  silo 

saima  313 

seimr 

saeme 

seim 

Gr.  aT/ua 

saina3i3 

(sainjan) 

seinn 

saene 

seine  M. 

Cp.  L.  sero     [Voc.  479 

saira3!3 

sarr  (sar) 

sar 

sir 

See  note  I  .  Lapl.  sarje. 

saera 

sarian 

seran 

[Wb.  757 

saiva3i3 

saivs  x 

saer 

sae 

seu 

Vedic,  savam.  Schade, 

saivala  31  3 

saivala 

sal 

sawl 

seula 

Cp.  G.  saihvan  la2 

saitha  322 

seidhr 

Lith.  saitas 

skaitha  335 

skeidh 

sceadh(ae) 

skeida 

Cp.  G.  skaidan  V  d 

slaiva  358 

sljaer(sljor) 

sleaw 

sleu 

[sniva  II 

snaiva  350 

snaivs 

snaer 

snaw 

sneu 

L.  nivis  (nix).   Cp.  ON. 

stain  a  347 

stains 

steinn 

stan 

stein 

Cp.  Gr.  <TT(Lv6s 

svaina  365 

sveinn 

swan 

swein 

Cp.  OHG.  swinan  II 

svaipa  365 

sveipr 

sweif 

Cp.  ON.  svipa  II 

svaita  365 

sveiti 

swat 

sweiz 

Skr.  sveda 

sveita 

swaetan 

sweizzan 

L.  sudare 

taihan  121 

ta 

ta 

zeha 

Cp.  G.  teihan  II 

taikna  1  14 

taikns 

teikn(takn) 

tacen 

zeihhan 

Cp.  OHG.  zic.    Schade, 

taiknjan 

takna 

tacnjan 

zeihinen 

Wb.  1239        [1239 

taikura  114 

tacor 

zeihhor 

Lith.deweris.  Schade, 

1  See  note,  page  66. 

1  The  elision  of  a  consonant  has  caused  the 
und  saivala. 
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OG. 

taina  121 

taita  115 
vai  279 
vaibja  305 
vaiga  280 
vaika  303 

vaina  280 
vaitha  302 
vraitha  309 


G. 
tains 


ON. 

teinn 


OE. 
tan 


OHG. 
zein 


teitr 

tat 

zeiz 

vei 

wa 

we 

veifa 

weibon 

veig 

waege 

weiga 

veik 

wac 

weih 

veikja 

waecan 

weihhan 

veina 

wanian 

weinon 

veidhr 

wadhu 

weida 

reidhr 

wradh 

reid 

COGNATES. 

See    note,    page    66. 

Schade,  1241 
Cp.  Gr.  8aida\os  ( ?) 
L.  vae,  Lett,  wai 
Cp.  OE.  wif 

Cp.  Schade,  Wb.  nu 
Cp.  OE.  wican  II 

From  vai  [nare 

Cp.  L.  venare,  for  vet- 
Cp.  OE.  wridhan  II 


OG.  ^'remains  in  G.  and  becomes  ei  in  ON.  except  (i)  Before 
r,  and  when  final,  or  where  w  or  h  has  been  absorbed,  we  find 
a  or  its  umlaut  de.  The  cases  are  dr,  drr,  Idera,  mar,  sdr, 
sdera,  sdrr,  sljder  (sljor),  snder  ;  d  (de),  devin,  frde,  hrde,  td, 
vd  ;  sal,  Idn.  (2)  Before  ss  and  s  +  consonant,  d  occurs  for 
the  usual  ei  in  hdss ;  de,  in  deskja,  desta ;  e,  in  flesk,  mest. 
(3)  kldedhi  and  tdkn  (also  teikii)  are  unexplained. 

OE.  has  d  or  its  umlaut  de ;  but  ed  may  occur  with  si 
(sledw),  and  de  before  w  (Jildeiv,  hrdew}. 

OHG.  uses  e  when  final,  and  before  w,  h,  r;  elsewhere,  ei. 
os.  has  e  throughout. 


AU. 


OG.  au  is  the  third  form  of  the  ^/-ablaut,  and  is  therefore 
found  in  the  preterit  of  all  verbs  of  Class  III  and  of  Class 
V,  e,  Transactions,  XIV,  pp.  65,  69.  It  is  also  used  in  these 
words  from  &-roots,  except  as  noted  below. 


OG. 

G. 

ON.                   OE. 

OHG. 

auda  7 

audhr             ead 

-ot 

audags 

audhigr          eadig 

otac 

augan  6  x 

auga 

auga               cage 

ouga 

eygdr(eygr)  eaged 

(ougi) 

auk6! 

auk 

auk                 eac 

ouh 

COGNATES. 


L.  occulus,  Skr.  akshi 

From  *  agvan 

Cp.  L.  augere,  vigere 


1  OG.  au  is  derived  from  0-roots  in  the  following  words:  (a)  By  epenthesis: 
augan  from  agvan,  hrauma  from  karuma,  laufa  from  lapva,  mauja  from  maguja, 
mauri  from  marvja,  taubra  from  dabhvara.  (b)  By  juxtaposition:  frauja  from 
pravja,  paruja  (see  Schade,  Wb.  200)  and  thauh  from  tha-uh.  (c)  From  ab  'in 
bauna,  *bavna,  *babna.  (d)  From  va,  which  became  av  in  auk  from  vag. 
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[1887. 


OG.                     G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

COGNATES. 

auka 

lecan 

ouhhon 

From  *vak 

aura  7           (aurahi(?)) 

aurr 

ear 

ausan  6         ausa 

eyra 

eare 

ora 

L.  auris 

austana  8 

austan 

eastan 

ostana 

austr 

caster 

ostar 

L.  auster 

autha  5         auths 

audhr 

eadh 

5di 

L.  otium 

eydha 

ledhan 

odjan 

bauga  213 

baugr 

beah 

bouh 

Cp.  OHG.  biogan  III 

beygja 

biegan 

bougen 

baukna  197 

bakn 

beacen 

bouhhan 

Cp.  Gr.  iri<pa.v(Tn<a 

bauna  197! 

baun 

bean 

bona 

L.  faber. 

blauta  220 

blautr 

bleat 

bloz 

Cp.  ON.  blotna 

blaudha220  (blauthjan) 

blaudhr 

bleadh 

blodi 

Cp.  Gr.  (f>\avp6s 

brauda2l8 

braudh 

bread 

brot 

Cp.  OE.  breowan  III 

dauba  150     daubs 

daufr 

deaf 

toub 

Cp.  OE.  dumb 

daubjan 

deyfa 

diefan 

touben 

[dhu 

dauja  143      (divan) 

deyja 

towjan 

O.  Bulg.  daviti.  Root, 

dauths 

daudhr 

dead 

tod 

dauthus 

daudhr 

deadh 

tod 

dauthjan 

deydha 

diedan 

tod  en 

dauni  148      claims 

daunn 

(toum) 

L.  fumus,  Skr.  dhuma 

drauga  154 

draugr 

-drog  os. 

Cp.  OE.  dreogan 

drauma  152 

draumr 

dream 

troum 

Cp.  Gr.  flpeo/iat 

dreyma 

drieman 

trouman 

drausa  155 

dreyri 

dreas 

tror  M. 

Cp.  OE.  dreosan  III 

flaugja  195    flaugjan 

fleygja 

fliegan 

vlougen 

Cp.  OE.  fleogan  III 

flauhi  192 

fl5 

fleah 

floh 

Cp.  OE.  fleon  III 

flauma  194 

flaumr 

fleam 

floum 

Cp.  Lith.  plauti 

flautja  195 

fleyta 

fl5zzan 

Cp.  OE.  fleotan  III 

fraujan  1  78   frauja 

freyja 

frEa 

fr5 

See  note  I.    Cp.  Skr. 

purvas 

gauka  97 

gaukr 

geac 

gouh 

Skr.  ghuka 

gauma  97 

gaumr 

geame 

gouma 

geyma 

gieman 

goumjan 

gaupna  108 

gaupn 

(geap) 

goufana 

Cp.  OE.  geopan  III 

gaura  97       gaurs 

gorag 

Skr.  ghorata 

glauma  113 

glaum  r 

gleam 

Cp.  OE.  gleow 

hauga  77 

haugr 

houc  M. 

hauha  76       hauhs 

h5r 

heah 

hoh 

Lith.  kaukas 

hauhitha 

haedh 

heahdhu 

hohida 

hauja  57        havi 

hey 

hiege 

houwi 

Cp.  OE.  heawan  V 

hauna  57       hauns 

hean 

hona 

Lett,  kauns 

haupa  77 

hopr 

heap 

houf 

Cp.  Skr.  kup 

hausa  79 

hauss 

Skr.  kosha 

hausja  58      hausjan 

heyra 

hieran 

horan 

Cp.Schade,Wb.4i7 

1  See  note,  page  147. 
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OG. 

G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

COGNATES. 

hlauni  86 

hlaun 

Lith.  szlaunis 

hlausa  90 

hlosen 

Lith.  klausyti 

hrauma  85 

romr 

hream 

hrom 

See  note  i.   Cp.  Skr. 

karuna 

laubja  278 

laubjan 

leyfa 

liefan 

louban 

Cp.  L.  fubet 

lauda  277 

lauds 

16tM. 

Cp.  OE.  leodan  III 

laufa  261 

laufs 

lauf 

leaf 

loub 

Lith.lapas.  Seenotei 

lauga  260 

laug 

louga 

Cp.  L.  luo 

laugna  276 

laun 

lougen 

Cp.  OE.  leogan  III 

laugnjan 

leyna 

liegnan 

louganen 

lauha  275 

leah 

loh 

L.  liicus 

lauka  260 

laukr 

leac 

louh 

Cp.  OE.  lucan  III 

launa  260 

laun 

laun 

lean 

Ion 

L.  lu-crum 

laupa  260 

laupr 

leap 

lausa  273 

laus 

lauss 

leas 

16s 

Cp.  OE.  leosan  III 

mauja  228 

mavi 

maer 

From  G.  magus.    See 

note  i          [note  I 

mauri  225 

maurr 

miere 

mire  LG. 

O.  Bulg.  mravij.    See 

naudi  156 

nauths 

naudh 

nead 

not 

O.  Prus.  nauti 

nauta  165 

naut 

neat 

noz 

Cp.  OE.  neotan  III 

nauta 

ge-neat 

gi-noz 

Cp.  OE.  neotan  III 

rauba  258 

-raubon 

raufa 

reafian 

roubon 

Cp.  OE.  reofan  III 

raufari 

reafer 

roubari 

rauda  257 

rauds 

raudhr 

read 

rot 

Lith.  rauda 

raukja  256 

reykja 

(reac) 

rouhhan 

Cp.  OE.  reocan  III 

rausa  247 

raus 

reyrr 

ror 

Schade,  Wb.  722 

rauta  257 

. 

roz 

Lith.  rauda,  Skr.  roda 

sauila  324 

sauil 

s51 

sol 

L.  sol,  Skr.  siirjas 

sauma  327 

saumr 

seam 

soum 

Cp.  G.  siujan 

sausa  327 

saurr 

sear 

sor  MG. 

Lith.  sausas 

skauta  337 

skauts 

skaut 

sceat 

scoz 

L.  cauda 

snautha  349 

snaudhr 

(sniedhjan) 

snoede  M. 

Cp.  OHG.  snudan  III 

staura  342 

staurr 

Gr.  <Travp6s 

staupa  343 

staup 

steap 

stoupf 

Cp.  OE.  steop 

strau  346 

straujan 

stra 

streow 

strawjan 

L.  struere 

strauma  349 

straumr 

stream 

stroum 

Lith.  straume 

taubra  115 

taufr 

teafor 

zoubar 

See     note     i,     and 

Schade,  Wb.  1295 

tauha  123 

taug 

teag 

Cp.  G.  tiuhan  III 

teygja 

tiegan 

zohan 

tauja  115 

taujan 

(tol) 

tawjan 

zawjan 

Gr.  Sew 

tauma  115 

taumr 

team 

zoum 

From  tauja 

thauh  127 

thauh 

tho 

theah 

doh 

Rt.tha-uh.  Seenotei 

thaua  135 

theyr 

theaw 

dou 

Cp.  Skr.  tu 

thautja  137 

, 

theyta 

-thietan 

dozon 

Cp.  OE.  thutan  III 

1  See  note,  page  147. 
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OG. 

G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

COGNATES. 

thrauta  141 

thraut 

threat 

droz 

Cp.  OE.  threotan  III 

threyta 

threatian 

drozan 

traua  125 

trauan 

trua 

truwian 

truen 

Cp.  OE.  treovve 

trausta  125 

trausti 

traust 

trost 

From  traua 

treysta 

trosten 

OG.  au  remains  au  in  G.,  except  that  before  a  vowel  it  is 
written  av.  In  ON.,  au  and  its  umlaut  ey  are  regular,  tfat 
<Minal  occurs  in  fid,  tho :  o  occurs,  also,  in  hopr,  romr,  sol,  tol ; 
H  is  found  in  trua;  a  in  bdkn,  hdr,  and  its  umlaut  in  haedh, 
mder.  In  OE.,  ea  and  its  umlaut  le  are  always  used,  except  in 
tanyan,  sol,  truwian,  —  all  contractions.  In  OHG.,  d  is  used 
before  d,  t,  s,  z,  n,  r,  and  h  when  it  stands  for  OG.  h ;  else- 
where on  is  used  :  exceptions  are  hrom,  doh,  strawjan,  zawjan, 
towjan,  truen,  and  hewi  (also  houwi). 


o. 

OG.  d  stands  in  ablaut  relations  to  IG.  a,  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  by  what  process  it  was  developed.  Scherer's 
Deutsche  Sprache  (249-267)  contains  a  full  discussion  of  the 
matter,  to  which  I  have  nothing  to  add,  though  I  cannot  re- 
gard it  as  final. 

OG.  o  occurs  in  the  preterit  of  verbs  of  Class  IV — as  given 
in  Transactions,  XIV,  66 —  and  in  their  derivatives;  but  it  is 
used,  also,  for  IG.  an,  and  for  av,  which,  however,  as  we  have 
seen,  usually  gives  au.  It  also  represents  an  IG.  final  d  which 
may  afterward  become  medial,  though,  as  we  have  seen,  this 
is  usually  preserved  as  d  in  OG.  A  few  words  still  await  an 
explanation. 

I.    The  following  words  stand  in  ablaut  relations  :  — 

OG.  G.  ON.  OE.  OHG.  COGNATES. 

boka  198      bok  boka  boc  buoh  Gr.  $rjy6s,  Qa-yelv 

bona  201  bon-  ben  L.  fanum.   Cp.  OE.  ban- 
nan  V. 

bota  199       bot  bota  bote  buoza  Cp.  G.  batisa 

doga  144      -dogs  doegr  dogor  Cp.  OE.  daeg 

doljai46  doel  tuolla  Cp.  OE.  dael 

fodja  168      fudjan  foeda  fedan  fuottan  Cp.  OE.  faeder 

fodr  fodr  fodor  fuotar 
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OG. 

G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

fostr 

fostor 

forja  174 

foera 

feran 

forian  OS. 

fotu  172 

fotus 

fotr 

fat 

fuoz 

froda  190 

froths 

frodhr 

frod 

fruot 

goda  98 

gods 

godhr 

god 

guot 

hoba  63 

(gahobeins) 

bof 

huoba 

hofa  80 

h5fr 

h5f 

huof 

hoga  60 

hogr 

hog 

hola  73 

(holon) 

hoi 

hoi 

(huoljan) 

hona  61 

hoena 

huon 

hopa  62 

hop 

hop 

hrofa  83 

hr6f 

hrof 

hvota  92 

hvota 

hot 

hoti  os. 

lofan  96 

lofa 

lofi  (glofi) 

lof(glof) 

obja  20 

oefa 

uoban 

6gai2 

ogan 

6a-st 

othala  14 

odhal 

Edhel 

uodal 

roka   Voc. 

II,  164 

roekja 

ruohhan 

snorja35i 

snorjS 

snoeri 

snuor 

toma  124 

tomr 

tome 

zuomi 

toema 

tomjan  os. 

voda  308 

vods 

odhr 

wod 

wuot 

Odhinn 

Woden 

Wuotan 

vosa  301 

vos  (vas) 

wos 

vrota  294 

(vraton) 

r5ta 

wrotan 

ruozjan 

rot 

wrot 

vokra  281 

vokrs 

okr 

wocer 

wuochar 

COGNATES. 

Cp.  OE.  faran  IV 

Cp.  OE.  faer 

Cp.  G.  frathjan  IV 

Cp.  OE.  gaedeling 

Cp.  OE.  hebban  IV 

Cp.  Skr.  capha,  OG.  hoba 

Cp.  OE.  hagian 

Cp.  OHG.  halon 

Cp.  OE.  hana 

Cp.  OE.  haep 

Cp.  ON.  hraf 

Cp.  OE.  hwaes 

Slavic  lapa 

Cp.  OE.  ab-al 

Cp.  G.  agan  IV 

Cp.  OE.  adhol 

Slavic  raciti 

Cp.  ON.  snara 

Cp.  OE.  tarn 

Cp.  OE.  wadan 

Cp.  OHG.  wasan  IV 
See  Schade,Wb.  1208 

Cp.  OE.  wacan  IV 


2.    OG.  o  is  from  an  in  the  following  words  :  — 


OG.  G.  ON.  OE.  OHG. 

floka  193       fai-flok  fluohhan 

ganoha  157  ganohs  gnogr  genoh  ganuoh 

moda  242      mods  modr  mod  muot 

mota  242  mot  -mot  muoz 

ga-motjan  moeta  motan  muoten  LG. 

rova  246  ro  row  ruowa 


COGNATES. 

L.  plango 

Cp.  L.  nanciscor 

L.  mens,  Gr. 

Cp.   Gr.  /mdvdpa,   Slavic 

mandura 
Cp.  G.  rimis,  Skr.  ran 


3.    OG.  o  is  from  av  (ava)  in  the  following  words,  of  which 
doka  has  av  for  va  by  metathesis. 

OG.  G.  ON.  OE.  OHG. 

doka  152  dokr  tuoch 

fl5a  1  80  floa  flowan 

florr  flor  fluor 

1  If  moda  is  connected  with  ^uai/iow,  the  o  is  due  to  final  lengthening,  and  the 
word  should  appear  under  3. 


COGNATES. 

Cp.  Skr.  dhvaja 
Cp.  OE.  fleotan  III 
Lith.  plau-ti 
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COGNATES. 

Skr.  pavanam1  [%aDj/os 
Cp.  OHG.   gouma,    Gr. 
Lith.  kurwa.    Rt.  kar 
Gr.  Kpavy6s 

[525 

Rt.  gan-vi.  Schade,Wb. 
Skr.  gaus,  Lett,  guws 
Skr.  savanas,  L.  sanus 

4.  In  the  following  words  o  stands,  or  once  stood,  at  the 
end  of  a  root,  and  was  lengthened  while  there.  A  suffix 
afterward  added  may  make  this  o  medial,  even  in  IG. 


OG. 

G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

flodus 

fl5dh 

fl6d 

fluot 

fonaiSS 

fon  (funins) 

goma  1  06 

gomr 

goma 

guomo 

h5ra8o 

h5rr 

hor-ing 

huor 

hroka  85 

(hrukjan) 

hrokr 

hroc 

hruoh 

(hraukr) 

konja  41 

koenn 

cine 

kuoni 

kovi  38 

kyr 

cu 

chuo 

sona  329 

son 

suona 

OG. 

G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

COGNATES. 

bloda  222 

bloth 

b!5dh 

b!5d 

bluot 

Cp.  L.  flos.     Root  bhra, 

blodhugr 

blodig 

bluotig 

from  bhar 

bloman  222 

bloma 

blomi 

bloma 

bluomo 

blotan  222 

blotan 

biota 

blotan 

bluozan  V 

bogu  214 

bogr 

bog 

buog 

Skr.  bahu 

brothar  204 

brothar 

brodhir 

brodhor 

bruodar 

Skr.  bhratar 

doma  151 

doms 

domr 

dom 

tuom 

Cp.  Skr.  dh5 

domjan 

d5ema 

deman 

tuomjan 

fedvor  184 

fidvor 

fjorir 

feower 

nor 

Skr.  katvaras 

fro  178 

fruo 

Skr.  pra,  Gr.  irpwt 

g\o  104 

g!6a 

glowan 

gluoan 

Rt.  gla,  from  gal 

glodh 

gled 

gluot 

gro  112 

groa 

growan 

gruoan 

Rt.  gra,  from  gar 

1 

groenn 

grene 

gruoni 

hostan  95 

hosti 

hwosta 

huosto 

Cp.  Skr.  kas 

hropan  86 

hropjan 

hroepa 

hropan 

hruofan 

Rt.  kra,  from  kar 

hrorja  86 

hroera 

hreran 

hruorjan 

Rt.  kra,  from  kar 

hrotha  85 

(hrotheigs) 

hrodhr 

hredh 

Hruod- 

Rt.  kra,  from  kar 

knoda  40 

knods 

(cnosl) 

knot 

Rt.  gna,  from  gan 

modar  242 

(-modrja) 

modhir 

modor 

muotar 

Skr.  matar 

motha 

modhr 

medhe 

muodi 

Rt.ma.  Cp.OHG.muojan 

m5edhi 

muodi 

rqja  259 

roa 

rowan 

ruejen  M. 

Rt.  ra,  from  ar 

rodhr 

ruodar 

Cp.  L.  remus 

§0310 

•p5an  355 


Skr.  sa,  Gr.  77 
Skr.  spha.   Schade,Wb. 
860 


so  su 

spowan      spuoan 
sped          spuot 

1  G./on,  gen./unins.  Usually  o  alternates  with  au;  as  in  G.  taui,  tojis  ;  stojan, 
itauida;  OHG.  stuoan.  Cp.  Scherer,  Deutsche  Sprache,  298,  note;  Schade,  Wb. 
213;  Braune,  Got.  Gram.  §  26. 
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OG. 

G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

stodi  341 

stodh 

stuot 

stoma 

storr 

stols 

•toll 

stol 

stuol 

stow 

(stuowen  M. 

svotja  361 

soetr 

swete 

suozi 

to  1  24! 

to 

zuo 

vopa  308 

vopjan 

oepa 

wepan 

wuofan 

op 

wop 

wuof 

COGNATES. 
Rt.  sta,  L.  stare 
Skr.  sthaman 
Lith.  storas 

Gr.  <TT7jA.7J 

Lith.  stova 
L.  suavis,  Skr.  svadu 
Lith.  da,  O.  Bulg.  do 
Rt.va-p.  Cp.  OE.  wawan 


5.    The  following  are  of  questionable  origin  :  — 


OG. 

boban  214 
broka  219 
kloka  53 
skoha  338 
vosta  308 
vr5ka  310 


G. 


skohs 


vrohs 


ON. 

OE.                  OHG. 

COGNATES. 

bofi 

Buobo 

See  Kluge,  Wb.  41 

brok 

broc           bruoh 

Cp.  L.  braca  (  ?) 

klokr 

kluoc  M. 

See  Schade,  Wb.  500 

skor 

sco(sceo)  scuoh 

Cp.  G.  skevjan(?) 

weste         wuosti 

Cp.  L.  vastus  (  ?) 

r5g 

(wroht) 

vrohjan          roegja       wregan      ruogan 


OG.  o  remains  o  in  G.,  ON.,  and  OE.  The  umlaut  in  ON.  is  oe ;  in  OE.,  e.  In  OHG. 
we  have  uo  (b  in  -roni,  cnot,  also  cnuat ;  o  in  the  contraction  fi or].  The  change 
of  G.  o  to  u  has  been  already  noted.  ON.  kyr,  OE.  cu,  plural  cyy  and  OE.  feower  are 
irregular :  in  one  case  owing  to  the  absorbed  w ;  in  the  other,  to  lack  of  accent. 


U. 


OG.  u  is  formed  (i)  from  a  vowel  +  nasal  (am,  an,  um,  uri) ; 
(2)  from  a  contraction  of  a  with  w  or  v ;  (3)  from  «,  by  liquid 
influence  ;  (4)  from  u  lengthened,  when  final. 

i.    a  or  u  +  nasal  gives  u  in,  — 


ON. 


am.  duban  1 50 

ju  (Ju) 

an.  fusti  187 
hrutan  85 
muka  239 
mula 
susla  328 


dubo 


OE. 

dufa 
geo 


OHG. 

tuba 


hrjota 

muka        (mjukr) 
(muljan)  muli 

sysl 


fyst 
hrutan 


thusundja  137  thusundi  thusund 
um.  hufan  78  hufa 


fust 

ruzzan 
(meoc)    (muhhan) 

mula 
susl 
thusend  dusunt 

huba 


COGNATES. 
Skr.  kadamba 
L.  jam.  Voc.  I,  150 
Skr.  pankti.  Voc.  I,  167 
Skr.  krandati  [167 

O.  Bulg.  maciti.     Voc.  I, 
Cp.  L.  manus  [898 

Cp.  G.  suns.   Schade,  Wb. 
Cp.  G.  thinsan 
Skr.  kumba 


1  It  is  doubtful  if  the  lengthening  in  to  is  not  post-Germanic ;   for  in  OHG.  we 
find  also  za,  zc,  zi.     Cp.  Schade,  Wb.  1221. 
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ON.            OE. 

OHG. 

COGNATES. 

bukr         buc 

bSh 

Cp.  L.  fungor 

skrudh     scrud 

Prus.  skrundus 

thruga 

(drub) 

Cp.  OHG.  dringan 

OG.         G. 
un.  buka  212 
skruda  339 
thrugan  Voc.  I,  168 

2.  OG.  u  is  found  for  eu  in  the  presents  of  some  verbs  of 
Class  III  (brucan,  lucan,  lutan,  sugan,  supaii).  This  is  fully 
discussed  in  Schmidt's  Vocalismus,  I,  143,  seq.  Scherer, 
Deutsche  Sprache,  248,  suggests  that  these  may  in  every 
case  be  from  nasalized  ^-sterns,  and  so  allied  with  the  words 
in  i.  Besides  these  cases,  av  and  va  become  u  in  these 
words :  — 


OG. 

G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

COGNATES. 

av.bua2i2 

bu 

ba 

bu 

Skr.  bhavana 

• 

(bauan) 

by 

buan 

biian 

Skr.  bhavami 

budh 

buode  M. 

bur 

bUr 

bur 

briina  216 

brun 

brune  M. 

Cp.  OHG.  brawa 

junha  244 

juggs 

ungr 

geong 

Jung 

L.  juvencus,  Skr.  juvaka 

ruma  258 

rums 

rumi 

rum 

rumi 

Cp.  L.  rus.    Root  ru 

runa  258 

runa 

runar  pi. 

run 

runa 

Cp.  L.  rumor.    Rt.  ru 

ryna 

runian 

runen 

skuma  336 

skum 

scum 

Rt.  sku 

skura  336 

skura 

skur 

scur 

scur 

L.  ob-scurus,  caurus 

truan  125 

trauan 

trua 

triiiwan 

truen 

Cp.  OE.  treowe 

va.  suli  363 

sauls 

sula 

sul 

Cp.  OE.  swelan 

thu  134 

thu 

thu 

thu 

da 

Skr.  tvam 

ura35 

ur 

Gr.  dvpov.   Cp.  OE.  waer 

ut33 

ut 

ut 

uz 

Cp.  Gr.  vcr-Tfpov 

Several  words 

in  this  list 

might  owe  their 

u  to  final 

lengthening,  and  so 

fall 

under  4. 

3.  /  or  r  sometimes  seem  to  lengthen  u  to  u  ;   but  it  is, 
possible  to  bring  these  cases  under  4  or  2,  for  the  most  part. 

COGNATES. 

See  Voc.  II,  288 

L.  fruor 

Gr.  <f>pvfr) 

Gr.  K\vr6s.   Voc.  II,  453 

Lith.  surus.    Voc.  II,  281 

4.  Final   lengthening   may  have   taken    place   in    several 
words   in   2  and   3 :    it    is    more   certainly  the   case    in   the 
following  words  :  — 


OG. 

G. 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

brudi  217 
brukan  218 
briina  218 

bruths 
brukjan 

brudhr 
brunn 

bryd 
brucan 
brun 

brut 
bruhhan 
brun 

hluda  89 

hlSd 

hiat 

sGra  327 

sur 

sur 

ON. 

OE. 

OHG. 

COGNATES. 

dyja 

Skr.  dhu,  Gr.  8vu 

fQll 

ra 

ful 

Lith.  pulis.     Root  pu 

hadh 

hydh 

hut 

L.  cutis.    Rt.  sku 

hus 

hus 

hus 

L.  curia.    Rt.  sku 

lyja 

Gr.  \6oo,  Skr.  lu 

lus 

lus 

lus 

mus 

mus 

mus 

L.  mus,  Skr.  mush 

nu 

nu 

nu 

Skr.  nu  or  nu 

syr 

su 

su 

Gr.  ereua>,  Skr.  suvati 

tun 

tun 

zun 

Cp.  L.  durus 
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OG.  G. 

fula  1 86  fuls 

hudiyS1 

husa  79 1  hus 

lua  273 

musi  241 
nu  164 
sui  324 
tuna  1 22 

5.  Initial  u  is  lengthened  in  udra  33,  ON.  jur  (jugr),  OE. 
uder,  OHG.  uter,  Gr.  ovOap,  Luber,  Skr.  udhar ;  lira  35,  ON.  ur 
(uri),  OHG.  uro,  Gr.  ovpos,  L.  urns. 

OG.  u  remains  u  in  all  cases  except  when  changed  by  umlaut  to  y  in  ON.  and 
OE.,  and  except  also  in  G.  juggs,  sauls,  trauan,  ON.  ungr,  hrj'ota,  OE.  geong,  geo 
(gio,  gitt,  ju],  OHG.  jung. 


SECTION  II.  —  OLD  ENGLISH  LONG  VOWELS. 

OE.  I  is  derived  from  OG.  I,  as  appears  in  the  last  section. 
It  is  used  also  for  OG.  i  and  e  +  nasal  in  swidh,  G.  svinth  365  ; 
lldJie,  OHG.  lindy  from  Hunan,  I,  c,  263  ;  flf>  G.  fimf,  and  in 
the  compounds  of  ftf  (ftfta,  flftel,  etc.). 

OE.  le  —  or,  as  it  is  often  written,  J —  is  the  umlaut  of  ea  and 
eoj  and  corresponds  therefore,  in  the  main,  to  OG.  eu  and  au, 
as  appears  in  the  last  section.  It  is  used,  also,  as  umlaut  of 
OG.  ahv  or  av  in  tege,  hlege  (Transactions,  XII,  79),  of  OG.  ev 
in  triewe,  of  OG.  ij  in  fiend. 

OE.  e,  which  after  c,  g,  sc,  may  be  written  ie,  is  commonly 
the  umlaut  of  <?,  as  is  seen  in  Section  I,  and  in  inflections  (fet, 
tedhy  bredher,  meder,  etc.).  It  occurs,  also,  as  umlaut  of  OG.  a 
in  cwen,  cweme,  wen,  mece,  j&lf-red ;  as  umlaut  of  an  in  est, 
he  la,  nedhan  (Transactions  XII,  79)  ;  for  OG.  eha  in  ten  (tten, 
teon,  fyri)  ;  for  OE.  eg  in  gen,  ren  (gegn,  regn). 

OE.  ea  corresponds  regularly  to  OG.  au  (see  Section  I).  It  is 
used,  also,  for  av  in  deaw,  feawe,  gleaw,  heawan,  hreaw,  streaw 

1  In  hudi  and  husa  the  u  is  confined  to  the  Germanic,  and  is  by  some  attributed 
to  k-epenthesis. 
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(streow)  (see  Transactions,  XII,  77);  for  ah  in  ea,  beam,fiean, 
gean  (gen),  slean,  tear  (tder),  thwean  (see  Transactions,  XII, 
78) ;  forrt  in  breaw,frea,  hreaw,  neah,  and  irregularly,  also,  in 
least  (last). 

OE.  eo  corresponds  regularly  to  OG.  eu  (see  Section  I).  It  is 
used,  also,  for  various  OG.  vowels  before  w :  for  ew  in  /meow, 
treo,  treowdh,  treowe  ;  for  iw  in  feower  and  compounds,  and 
in  sneowan  ;  for  aw  in  streow  (streaw)  ;  for  Iw  in  beo  ;  for  aw 
in  r/£?  (cldwu),  hreow,  hreowan. 

OE.  /0  is  also  used  for  eh  in  fee,  hweol  (fe*oh,  kwe'ogul)  ;  for 
en  in  leoht^  ON.  lettr,  G.  leihts,  Lith.  lengvas ;  for  ?;'  in  /<<w/, 
ON.  fjd,  G.  yF/tfw  and  its  present  participle  feond  (fiend} ;  for 
I  in  /ra?,  G.  frets,  ON.  /rf,  and  its  derivatives  freon,  freond. 

OE.  deis  the  regular  representative  of  OG.  a,  —  except  before 
w  and  nasals,  —  and  the  umlaut  of  OG.  ai,  OE.  a.  After  c,  g, 
sc,  ed  is  found  for  de ;  as  in  gedfon,  sceddh  (gdefon,  scdedJi) .  d 
is  also  frequently  used  before  g  for  de ;  and  this  grows  more 
frequent  with  the  growth  of  the  language.  Thus,  we  find 
mdgas  for  mdegas,  wagon  for  wdegon,  etc.  de  is  used  for  e 
in  hdele,  for  ea  in  /^<?r:  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  e  for  ae 
in  gredig,  mece,  ^Elf-red,  hest,  femne,  wege ;  though  grdedig, 
hdest,fdemne,  wdege  also,  though  rarely,  occur. 

OE.  d  represents  OG.  ai  when  not  subject  to  umlaut,  and 
OG.  d  before  nasals  and  w  +  vowel.  It  occurs,  also,  as  ed  for 
OG.  d  after  g,  and  with  increasing  frequency  for  the  regular 
ae  before  g.  OE.  d  is  also  lengthened  from  a  when  final  (see 
Transactions,  XII,  73),  in  bd,  h^vd,  s^vd,  twd,  and  perhaps  also 
d,  ged.  We  find  d,  where  we  should  expect  det  in  hdr,  tdlu, 
sal  (sdel),  lacnian  (Idecnian),  and  occasionally  in  other  words. 

OE.  d  (ed)  stands  for  OG.  d  regularly :  but  it  is  also  used  for 
OG.  d  before  nasals  in  mona,  monadh,  comon,  and  also  in  thro- 
wian  and  nomon  (ndmon)  ;  for  OG.  o  in  dohtor ;  for  an  in  sol; 
for  u  or  u  in  ged  and  geong.  OE.  o  is  from  OG.  an  in  these 
words  (see  Transactions,  XII,  77) :  fon,  gos,  hoh,  hon,  odher, 
os,  sodh,  todh,  brohte,  thohte ;  and  in  odh,  G.  and  OHG.  ant-, 
ent-;  woh,  G.  vdhs,  os.  wdh,  ON.  vangr;  cp.  G.  vaggs,  OE.  wang-. 

OE.  u  is  the  representative  of  OG.  u.  It  is  used,  also,  for 
OG.  eu  in  the  present  of  some  verbs  of  Class  III.  These  are 
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bfigan,  lutan,  smugan,  strudan,  thutan.  In  other  verbs,  the 
u  is  already  OG.  Such  are  brucan,  dufan,  crudan,  hrutan, 
lucan,  silpan  (see  Transactions,  XIV,  65).  OE.  u  for  on  occurs 
in  fils,  gudh,  rnudh,  OHG.  funs,  gund,  mund ;  for  un,  in  husl, 
scudan,  sudh,  G.  hunsl,  ON.  skynda,  OHG.  sund.  OG.  ov  gives  u 
in  cu ;  ov  becomes  u  in  snud  (cp.  OE.  sneowan  III,  G.  snivan 
I  a,  and  OE.  snowan)  ;  uv  becomes  u  in  scuat  OHG.  scuwo,  ON. 
skuggi  and  scuwan,  OHG.  scuan. 

OE.  J?  is  the  umlaut  of  OE.  £,  from  whatever  source.  It 
occurs  in  inflection  in  such  forms  as  lys,  mys,  and  in  the 
second  and  third  present  indicative  singular  of  verbs  of 
Class  III,  with  u  in  the  infinitive.  It  Js  also  the  umlaut 
of  OG.  on  or  un  in  fysan,  yce,  ydh ;  with  which  compare 
OHG.  funs,  L.  anguis,  unda. 

OE.  y  is  often  written  for  le  or  ie  (see  under  le  and  e, 
above). 

If  we  contrast  the  results  of  this  study  with  those  on  the 
short  vowels  which  have  preceded  it  in  Vols.  XII,  XVI,  and 
XVII  of  the  Transactions,  we  shall  be  struck  first  by  the 
lateness  and  variety  of  origin  which  the  long  vowels  display, 
and  second  by  the  tenacity  with  which  they  maintain  them- 
selves and  the  regularity  of  their  development  in  every  Ger- 
manic dialect  ;  but,  most  of  all,  we  note  how  the  ablaut 
permeates  the  whole  structure  of  the  language,  influencing 
the  nominal  forms  hardly  less  than  the  verbal,  and  rarely 
allowing  the  derivatives  of  any  root  to  pass  from  its  natu- 
ral ablaut. 


NOTE.  —  Dr.  Wells  being  out  of  the  country  at  the  time  when  this  article  went 
to  press,  the  proofs  have  not  been  revised  by  him.  —  EDITOR. 


THE  ARCADO-CYPRIAN    DIALECT. —ADDEND A, 


IN  the  interval  between  the  completion  of  my  paper  on 
the  Arcado-Cyprian  dialect  and  its  publication,  I  have  col- 
lected the  following  addenda. 

Page  61,  note.  The  verb  FfX0"  derives  additional  confirmation  from  the  Cyprian 
fre£e  (Studia  Nicolaitana,  p.  67).  This  (f)e'xw  appears  in  yatrjoxos,  and  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  (<r)e'x«- 

Page  75,  note  3.  Read  Euboean.  On  the  pronunciation  of  ot  in  Styra,  see 
Bechtel,  Jnschriften  des  ion.  Dialekts,  pp.  17,  37. 

Page  80.  The  instance  of  Cretan  \v  cum  accus.  might  recall  the  supposed  case 
of  lv  cum  accus.  in  Laconian  (e'A  AaKeSai/j.ova,  Cauer  268).  This  is  however  = 
ts  AOK. 

Page  92.  Brugmann  (jGrundriss,  §  131)  maintains  that  a^ivuv  is  from  apcv- 
utv  by  compensatory  lengthening.  Brugmann,  as  well  as  Meister,  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  character  of  the  diphthong  in  Attic  inscriptions  (d/xEIi/wj/).  Brug- 
mann (§  639),  following  Osthoff,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  refer  the  genuine  El  of 
bxdfav  fidfav  to  the  influence  of  a^eivuv,  which,  on  his  view,  must  have  a 
spurious  El. 

Page  95.  I  now  prefer  to  explain  Sapiopyol  as  arising  from  $a/j.to(e*)pyot. 
There  are  three  methods  of  treating  compounds  whose  final  member  is  -6^705  or 
-tpyys.  See  Bechtel,  Inschr.  des  ion.  Dial.  p.  190. 

A.  Non-contraction  of  the  vowels  in  contact.    o^pijULoepyuv,  Callinus3;  ayaOotpyol, 

Hdt.  A  67,  etc.;  \vKioepyfas,  Hdt.  H  76,  cf.  A  65  hexam. 

B.  By  contraction  of  the  vowels. 

1.  irava\ovpyfat  Xenoph.   33;     virovpyr)/j.a.T(i)v,  Hdt.  A   137-     Tytovpyos, 
fju\ri<riovpyJ)s,  \iovpy^s  in  the  Delian    inventory  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
(Dittenb.  Sylloge,  367);  Avuovpyos,  Styra,  I915. 

2.  KaptKcvpytos,  Anacr.  91. 

C.  By  expulsion  of  one  of  the  vowels. 

1.  oAoprV,  Samos,  22O15,  ,6,  J9,  and  a\opyds,  a\opyd,  a\opyovs,  a\opyovv, 
wava\opyts  Sijfuopyov   in  the  same  inscription;   ipopytai,  Hdt.  E  83  (in  Mss. 
ABC).     Cf.  'O\6tnioi  in  Cretan,  'Oir6vnoi  in  Locrian,  ^€\ti/6vTios  Coll. 
Samml.  No.  3044. 

2.  dT)tu*py6s,  Nisyros  (Dittenb.  Syll.  195);   \u>epyfis,  Lycoph.  716. 
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Page  97.  The  form  [eAAai'o]5i/c(£i>Toii>  should  also  appear  under  a  separate 
section  (cf.  p.  112),  illustrating  the  disappearance  of  the  e  of  eo  in  contract  verbs. 
This  phenomenon  is  foreign  to  Cyprian,  and  occurs  in  Arcadian  only  in  this  word. 
See  G.  Meyer,  Gramm.  g  151. 

Page  104.  Instances  of  op,  po=  ap,  po,  even  in  Ionic,  show  how  weak  the  hold 
of  Aeolic  is  upon  these  forms.  Eporaxas,  Panticapaion  117,  Ephesus  (Wood, 
Discov.  at  Eph.  App.  2,  no.  2),  in  Xenophanes,  according  to  the  Et.  Mag.,  and 
in  the  name  of  a  Gortynian,  Simonides  Ceos  127,  is  equivalent  to  Ppdraxos  =  0d- 
rpax°s,  Germ.  Krote ;  irop^aKoiaiv,  Sim.  Amorg.  21  =  Attic  TrapSaitts.  ^  Archil. 
(140)  has  TrctpSo/coV,  and  Hdt.  ftdrpaxos  or  &ddpaitos. 

Page  108.     Cf.  Cyprian  utfet,  Athen&um,  i8824  No.  2847,  p.  644. 

Page  in.  In  reference  to  the  Cyprian  genitives  EvFay6pca  and  'A/itWco,  as- 
cribed by  Meyer  to  Ionic  influence,  it  should  be  said  that  in  no  Ionic  inscription, 
except  Halic.  240  B  3,  is  there  a  genitive  in  -aydpoa.  We  find  'A/iiWew,  Halic. 
24O.26,  and  'A/iiWa,  lasos  IO421>  24.  For  the  Ionic  genitives  in  -co  of  Bechtel, 
Inschr.  des.  ion.  Dial.  p.  109. 

Page  in.  #pr?,  quoted  from  an  inscription  from  Miletus,  has,  according  to 
Bechtel  (on  No.  100),  nothing  to  do  with  ovpd,  but  is  —  Lat.  sura.  Cf.  Schol. 
H.  Q.  on  Od.  p.  89. 

Page  112.     Third  line  from  end,  insert  before  inter  the  word  littera. 
Page  1 14.     On  dl\os,  cf.  Brugmann,  Grundriss,  §  639. 

Page  114.  &p/j.v\a  a  vTrod^/j-ara,  Kv-rrpioi  and  &p/j.w\a  •  apTv/j.ara,  'Ap/caScs  do  not 
prove  the  interchange  of  <a  and  v. 

Page  1 1 8.  The  vocative  SeWore,  Bull.  Cqrr.  Hellen.  III.  165,  No.  7,  2  is 
noticeable. 

Abbreviations :  Hall.  Rev.  A.  O.  S.  =  Hall's  Review  of  Deecke's  Collection,  in 
the  eleventh  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Amer.  Orient.  Soc.  G.  G.  A.  =  Gottin- 

gener  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 

H.  W.  S. 

AUGUST  i,  1888. 
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MEMBERS   IN  ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  NINETEENTH 
ANNUAL   SESSION. 

Cyrus  Adler,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Frederic  D.  Allen,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Sidney  G.  Ashmore,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Matthew  H.  Buckham,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Charles  J.  Buckingham,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Edward  P.  Clapp,  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Herbert  M.  Clarke,  Nashota,  Wis. 

William  T.  Colville,  Kenyon  College,  Gambier,  Ohio. 

William  Wells  Eaton,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

L.  H.  Elwell,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

J.  E.  Goodrich,  University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt. 

William  Gardner  Hale,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Isaac  H.  Hall,  Metropolitan  Museum,  Central  Park,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hans  C.  G.  von  Jagemann,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

William  A.  Merrill,  Belmont  College,  College  Hill,  Ohio. 

Edward  P.  Morris,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

C.  K.  Nelson,  Brookeville  Academy,  Brookeville,  Md. 

W.  B.  Owen,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Ernest  M.  Pease,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Rufus  B.  Richardson,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

Julius  Sachs,  Classical  School,  38  West  Fifty-ninth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  S.  Scarborough,  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

C.  P.  G.  Scott,  76  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

E.  G.  Sihler,  Classical  School,  38  West  Fifty-ninth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Martin  Luther  Rouse,  22  Surrey  Place,  Toronto,  Canada. 

William  D.  Shipman,  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Morris  H.  Stratton,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Alfred  C.  True,  Wesleyan  University,  Middleton,  Conn. 

John  Henry  Wright,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[Total,  33-] 
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BURLINGTON,  VT.,  Tuesday,  July  12,  1887. 

THE  Nineteenth  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  3.30  P.M., 
in  the  Marsh  Room  of  the  Billings  Library  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, by  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Association,  Professor 
Isaac  H.  Hall,  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Secretary,  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  presented  the  following 
report  of  the  Executive  Committee  :  — 

a.   The  Committee  had  elected  as  members  of  the  Association : 1 

W.  J.  Alexander,   Professor  of  English  Literature,  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax, 

N.  S. 
Louis  F.  Anderson,  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla, 

Washington  Ter. 

E.  J.  Badgley,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages,  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  Ont. 
A.  J.  Bell,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Classics  in  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  Ont. 
E.  C.  Bissell,  Professor  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Body,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Rev.  Algernon  Boys,  Professor  of  Classics,  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 
H.  S.  Bridges,  Professor  of  Classics,  University  of  New  Brunswick,  Fredericton, 

N.  B. 

James  W.  Bright,  Instructor  in  English,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Jabez  Brooks,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Walter  H.  Buell,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Henry  Clarke,  late  Fellow  in  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
W.  C.  Collar,  Head-Master,  Roxbury  Latin  School,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hermann   Collitz,   Associate   Professor   of  German,  Bryn   Mawr   College,  Bryn 

Mawr,  Pa. 

Rev.  George  Cornish,  Professor  of  Classics,  McGill  College,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
T.  F.  Crane,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Rev.  W.  Craven,  Principal  of  Knox  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 
William  Dale,  Lecturer  in  Latin,  University  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Herbert  C.  Elmer,  late  Fellow  in  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1  In  this  "list  are  included  the  names  of  all  persons  elected  to  membership  at  the 
Nineteenth  Annual  Session  of  the  Association.  The  addresses  given  are,  as  far  as  can 
be,  those  of  the  winter  of  1887-88. 
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"William  Everett,  Head-Master  of  Adams  Academy,  Quincy,  Mass. 

H.  R.  Fairclough,  Lecturer  in  Greek,  University  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 

E.  C.  Ferguson,  Professor  of  Greek,  McKendree  College,  Lebanon,  111. 
John  Fletcher,  Professor  of  Classics,  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Ont. 

Alcee    Fortier,    Professor   of    French,   Tulane    University    of    Louisiana,   New 

Orleans,  La. 

Rev.  John  Forrest,  President  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Carlton  A.  Foote,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Julius  Goebel,  Instructor  in  German,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Rev.  George  M.  Grant,  Principal  of  Queen's  College,  Kingston,  Ont. 
Richard  J.  H.  Gottheil,  Professor  of  Rabbinical  Literature,  Columbia  College, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  S.  Halsey,  Union  Classical  Institute,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Hermann  V.  Hilprecht,  Professor  in  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  G.  Hopkins,  Professor  of  Latin,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 
Theodore  W.  Hunt,  Professor  of  English,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Maurice  Hutton,  Professor  of  Classics,  University  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 
George  B.  Hussey,  late  Fellow  in  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 

Md. 

John  Johnson,  Professor  of  Classics,  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
Thomas  M.  Johnson,  Editor  of  The  Platonist,  Osceola,  Mo. 
J.  H.  Kirkland,  Professor  of  Latin,  Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
M.  D.  Learned,  Instructor  in  German,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
John  K.  Lord,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
George  D.  Lord,  Tutor  in  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 
Thomas  McCabe,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
J.  L.  Moore,  late  Fellow  in  Latin,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Morris  H.  Morgan,  Instructor  in  Greek,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
J.  T.  Murray,  Fellow  in  Greek,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  V.  N.  Painter,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va. 
James  M.  Paton,  Professor  of  Latin,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Ernest  M.  Pease,  Professor  of  Latin,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Henry  T.  Peck,  Tutor  in  Latin,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  M.  Richardson,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Martin  Luther  Rouse,  Esq.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Rev.  James  P.  Sheraton,  Principal  of  Wycliffe  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 

William  D.  Shipman,  Professor  of  Greek,  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  O. 

Paul  Shorey,  Associate  in  Greek,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Henry  A.  Short,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carl  Siedhof,  Jr.,  32  West  Cedar  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

M.  S.  Slaughter,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Charles  Smith,  Professor  in  Sackville  College,  Sackville,  N.  B. 

J.  J.  Stiirzinger,  Associate  Professor  of  Romance  Languages,  Bryn  Mawr  College, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Horace  Taft,  Tutor  in  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Henry  A.  Todd,  Associate  in  Romance  Languages,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Jamei  R.  Truax,  Professor  of  English,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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Alfred  C.  True,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 

James  S.  Trueman,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Frank  L.  Van  Cleef,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.     [Elected  in  1886; 

name  accidentally  omitted.] 
Frank  M.  Warren,  Instructor  in  French,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 

Md. 

J.  H.Westcott,  Tutor  in  Latin,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  N.  J. 
Mills  Whittlesey,  Master  in  English,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 
John  Wilson,  Professor  of  Classics,  Victoria  College,  Cobourg,  Ont. 
Daniel  Wilson,  President  of  University  College,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Frank  E.  Woodruff,  Professor  of  Greek,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 
Charles  R.  Williams,  Professor  of  Greek,  Lake  Forest  University,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
Henry  Whitehorne,  Professor  of  Greek,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

[Total,  73.] 

b.  The  Proceedings  for  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Session,  July,  1886,  had  been 
published  in  June,  1887;  the  Transactions  for  the  same  year  (Vol.  XVII.)  were 
to  be  issued  in  July  or  in  August. 

At  about  3.45  P.M.,  the  reading  of  communications  was  begun.  At 
this  time  there  were  about  twenty-five  persons  present  ;  at  the  subse- 
quent sessions,  the  number  averaged  about  thirty. 

i.  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Murray's  New  English  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
C.  K.  Nelson,  of  Brookeville  Academy,  Brookeville,  Md. 

The  paper  presented  a  brief  notice  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  Dictionary 
under  the  letter  B,  from  batter  to  bozzom.  Of  the  8765  words,  5323  are  main 
words,  1873  compound,  and  1569  are  subordinate.  Of  the  5323  main  words,  3802 
are  in  current  use,  and  less  than  25  per  cent  are  non-Teutonic.  A  sketch  of  the 
treatment  of  the  words  bishop  and  book  was  given,  and  remarks  were  made  on  the 
life  of  English  speech  as  recorded  in  this  great  Thesaurus. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  paper  by  the  Chairman. 


2.  Grote  on  Thuc.  vi.  17  (d^eATrto-roi),  by  Professor  W.  S.  Scar- 
borough, of  Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  O. 

The  speaker  aimed  to  show  that  Grote's  rendering  of  di/eATrtoToi  (Thuc.  vi.  17; 
Grote,  Hist.  Gr.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  154,  Am.  ed.,  'desperate'),  as  'enemies  beyond 
hopes  of  being  able  to  deal  with  '  is  inaccurate  as  a  matter  of  history,  as  well  as 
on  philological  grounds.  Thuc.  vii.  4  and  47  could  not  be  adduced  to  support 
this  rendering,  since  in  the  former  passage  ave\iri<rros  is  active,  and  in  the  latter 
passive.  It  was  maintained  that  Alcibiades  meant  to  say  that  the  Peloponnesians 
were  never  hopeless  of  success  against  the  Athenians;  and  supposing  them  to  be 
otherwise,  they  can  invade  Attica  only  by  land,  but  he  can  always  prevent  their 
attacking  the  Athenians  by  sea.  av€\tn<rros  is  neuter  when  applied  to  things, 
and  active  when  applied  to  persons.  Examples  were  cited  illustrating  a  similar 
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transference  of  meaning:  Jidtts  (Verg.  Aen.  ii.  399),  mentita  (Verg.  Aen.  ii.  422), 
btnignuSy  blandus,  beatus^  dttrus,  incautus,  inimicus,  iniquus,  severus  ;  <f>o$tp&s, 
O»«ATI<TTOJ  is  used  by  Thuc.  15  times,  t\iris  63,  3\Trifa  49;  typical  examples 
were  presented  and  discussed,  with  instances  from  other  writers.  A  survey  of 
the  historical  situation  led  the  speaker  to  conclude  that  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  defeat  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Athens  and  Sparta  were 
uncompromising  enemies,  though  each  had  a  desire,  prompted  by  jealousy,  to 
surpass  the  other  in  glory,  power,  and  in  extent  of  territory. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  Seymour  and  Wright,  and  by 
Dr.  Sihler. 

3.  The  Tradition  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  from  Cicero  to  Orosius, 
by  Dr.  E.  G.  Sihler,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  references  in  Cicero's  letters  reflect,  of  course,  the  comments  of  contem- 
porary observers,  rather  than  exhaustive  judgment;  still  the  measure  of  information 
and  interest  maintained  by  the  most  favored  class  at  the  seat  of  government  is  no 
doubt  faithfully  set  forth.  It  seems  evident  that  the  critical  character  of  the  strug- 
gle of  52  B.C.  was  not  realized  in  Rome  at  the  time.  Livy's  reproduction  of 
Caesar  (per.  CIII.-CVIII.)  in  the  main  tallies  with  Cesar's  account.  In  Periocha 
CIII.  it  is  proposed  to  read  Narbonensem  for  Narbonem.  Objection  was  made  to 
Hertz's  bracketing  rege  in  per.  CVI.  Frontinus  evidently  wrote  his  Strate- 
gematica  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  His  references  to  the  Gallic  war  can  readily 
be  verified,  excepting  II.  6,  3.  Many  passages  in  Plutarch's  account  were  evidently 
written  from  reminiscence  and  general  impression  of  his  reading,  rather  than  with 
Gesar's  text  at  his  elbow.  There  is  a  definiteness  of  detail  in  his  account  of  the 
defeat  of  Ariovistus  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  Plutarch  used  contemporary 
historians  also,  such  as  Tanusius  (Geminus) .  Suetonius'  general  estimate  of  Caesar's 
personal  character  in  connection  with  his  Gallic  campaigns  is  emphatically 
unfavorable.  It  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  Asinius  Pollio.  A  number  of  personal 
details  are  probably  drawn  from  Caesar's  young  friend  and  admirer,  Oppius.  The 
account  of  lulius  Florus  is  vitiated  by  his  rhetorical  bias,  and  by  several  instances 
of  glaring  invention.  The  speaker  follows  Dittenberger  in  his  interpretation  of 
Caes.  B.  G.  I.  52,  5.  In  Florus'  account  of  the  death  of  Indutiomanus  the  author 
of  the  paper  believes  he  has  discovered  considerable  corruption  of  the  text.  Of 
Appian's  fragmentary  notes  little  could  be  said.  Dio  Cassius'  characteristic  form 
of  Atticism  was  noted  even  here.  His  interpretation  of  Ges.  B.  G.  I.  52,  5  agrees 
with  that  of  Florus.  In  several  cases  of  precise  detail  (e.g.,  Caesar's  cipher)  Dio 
used  special  sources.  The  transcript  of  Orosius  ranks  high.  His  statement  of 
the  distance  which  the  defeated  men  of  Ariovistus  covered  in  reaching  the  Rhine 
agrees  with  the  statement  given  by  Plutarch.  He  reads  Caes.  B.  G.  I.  52,  5  with 
the  same  understanding  as  Dio  Cassius  and  Florus. 

Remarks  were  made  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Stratton,  and  by 
Professors  Hall  and  Ashmore. 

At  about  5.30  P.M.,  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  P.M. 
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BURLINGTON,  VT.,  Tuesday,  July  12,  1887. 
EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association,  with  many  residents  of  Burlington,  assembled  in 
the  College  Chapel  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  at  8  P.M.,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  who  made  a  brief  address, 
in  which  he  explained  the  absence  of  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Professor  A.  C.  Merriam,  who  had  sailed  for  Greece  to  assume 
his  new  duties  as  Director,  for  1887-88,  of  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  M.  H.  Buckham,  President  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  made  an  appropriate  address  of  welcome,  and  congratu- 
lated the  Association  upon  its  prosperity. 

The  Annual  Address  of  the  President,1  Professor  A.  C.  Merriam, 
of  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  was  then  read  by  the  Secretary. 

In  view  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  sciences  and  subjects  that 
now  fall  within  the  domain  of  philology,  rendering  it  impossible  for  one 
scholar  to  compass  the  whole  field  in  his  review  of  the  work  of  the  year,  the 
speaker  confessed  his  sympathy  with  the  Homeric  Epeios  who  featly  puts  the 
plea  of  the  specialist  in  the  words, 

Ot»5'  &pa  ircos  %v 

tv  iravTCffff*  fpyoiffi  8a-f)/ui.ova  (f>S>Ta  yevfffOai, 

and  announced  his  intention  of  confining  his  survey  to  one  department,  and  only 
to  the  main  points  of  that.  The  importance  of  inscriptions  in  the  study  of  class- 
ical antiquity,  from  the  points  of  view  alike  of  language,  comparative  philology, 
criticism,  institutions,  history,  and  of  art,  was  briefly  urged.  The  inscriptions 
published  in  1886-87,  from  Naucratis,  Crete,  Epidaurus,  Athens,  and  Peiraeus, 
received  especial  attention;  and  the  significance  of  some  of  the  inscriptions, 
principally  in  the  light  which  they  cast  upon  the  history  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
was  set  forth  in  detail.  The  inferences  drawn  by  the  editors  of  the  Naucritite 
and  Cretan  inscriptions  were  in  some  instances  subjected  to  criticism,  the  speaker 
suggesting  independent  views. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  9  A.M.,  Wednesday,  July  13. 

BURLINGTON,  VT.,  Wednesday,  July  13,  1887. 
MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9.20  A.M.,  by  Vice-President 
Hall. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Lorenzo  Sears,  of  the'  University  of  Vermont, 

1  The  substance  of  this  address  is  printed  in  the  American  Journal  of  Archaeology, 
Vol.  III.,  pp.  303-321. 
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invited  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their  friends  to  attend  a 
reception  to  be  given  in  their  honor,  by  himself  and  Mrs.  Sears,  at 
9  o'clock  P.M. 

The  invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks,  and  it  was  also  voted  that 
the  evening  session  close,  on  Wednesday,  at  9  P.M. 

The  Report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  year  ending  July  7,  1887, 
was  then  presented.  The  summary  of  accounts  for  1886-87  i§  as 
follows :  — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand,  July  12,  1886 $84.14 

Fees,  assessments,  and  arrears  paid  in $586.00 

Sales  of  Transactions  and  of  Reprints 336.84 

Borrowed  October  30,  1886 300.00 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 1222.84 

$1306.98 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  Proceedings  and  Transactions,  Vol.  XVI.  (1885),  balance 

of  bill1 $675.77 

For  postages,  stationery,  clerk  hire,  job  printing  (notices,  bill- 
blanks)  51.33 


Total  expenditures  for  the  year $727.10 

Balance  on  hand,  July  7,  1887 579-88 

$1306.98 

The  Chair  appointed  as  Committee  to  audit  the  report,  C.  J.  Buck- 
ingham, Esq.,  and  Dr.  E.  G.  Sihler. 

It  was  voted  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
present  state  of  the  finances  and  resources  of  the  Association,  and 
to  make  any  proposals  in  the  matter  that  may  seem  to  them  good. 
The  Committee  as  appointed  consisted  of  Professors  T.  D.  Seymour, 
J.  H.  Wright  (Secretary  and  Treasurer),  and  F.  D.  Allen. 

The  following  Committees  were  also  appointed  by  the  Chair :  — 

Committee  to  propose  Time  and  Place  of  next  Meeting,  Professors 
L.  H.  Elwell,  W.  T.  Colville,  W.  G.  Hale. 

Committee  to  nominate  Officers  for  1887-88,  Professor  F.  D. 
Allen,  Dr.  J.  Sachs,  and  Dr.  C.  P.  G.  Scott. 

The  reading  of  communications  was  then  continued. 

*  See  Proceedings  for  1886,  p.  xxv.  The  total  bill  was  $975.77,  on  which  $300.00 
had  been  advanced  in  the  preceding  financial  year. 
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4.  ^Eschines'  Reticence,  by  Professor  R.  B.  Richardson,  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover,  N.  H. 

A  notable  feature  of  Aeschines'  Oration  against  Ktesiphon  is  the  attempt  to 
parry  some  of  Demosthenes'  thrusts.  Yet  no  such  attempt  appears  in  regard  to 
the  stinging  attack  on  Aeschines'  mother,  Dem.  §§  129,  130. 

From  this  item  the  following  alternative  presents  itself. 

(a)  This  silence  might  be  used,  as  it  has  not  been,  to  strengthen  the  view  of 
those  who,  like  W.  Fox,  believe  that  Aeschines  published  exactly  what  he  spoke. 
He  could  not,  of  course,  at  the  time  of  his  speaking  foresee  this  abuse. 

(3)  Following  the  usual  view,  that  the  above-mentioned  "  anticipations  "  are 
supplementary  additions  made  at  the  time  of  publication,  we  ought  to  give  this 
silence  some  weight  in  estimating  the  character  of  Aeschines.  That  he  had  the 
dignity  to  withdraw  in  silence  from  such  an  attack,  and  leave  Demosthenes  the 
credit  of  having  reached  the  lowest  point  of  personal  abuse  in  Greek  oratory, 
should  be  scored  to  his  credit  in  the  final  estimate  of  his  character.  That  Demos- 
thenes' story  is  a  fiction  goes  without  saying. 

Dr.  Sihler  made  some  remarks  on  the  topic  suggested. 

5.  The  Authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (second  paper1). 

The  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  probabilities  as  to  the  ' 
authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  purely  linguistic  grounds  are  in  ; 
favor  of  St.  Luke,  (i)  We  find  in  the  Epistle  the  same  classic  Greek,  the  same 
elegance  of  diction,  the  same  skilfulness  of  arrangement,  as  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  and  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  (2)  In  all  these  treatises  we  find  simi- 
lar graceful  proems.  (3)  The  following  coincidences  in  usage  are  to  be  noted : 
irpofffxeiv  Tivi,  without  vovv.  <nrjyuaTo  Kal  repara  are  common;  (j.apTvpe'io'da.t,  op%7j- 
X°s,  odsv,  6/j.oto97)vai,  Kara  trdvra,  ra  irp6s.  ra  d/coucrfleWa  (the  usual  periphrasis  for 
euayyeAiov) ,  evayyf\i^€(rdai,  £<av  \6yos  of  Hebrews  like  \6yia  favra  in  Acts,  ^erot 
Kpavyijs  fcrxupas  Kal  daKpvcav.  The  sense  of  religion  and  conscientiousness  im- 
plied in  euAajSeta  prevails  in  St.  Luke,  rbv  rrjs  apxys  rov  XpurTov  is  a  periphrasis 
for  evayye\iov  so  common  in  St.  Luke.  fiov\-f),  for  '  divine  purpose  ' ;  fj.apTvpe'i- 
<rOai,  'to  receive  witness';  <£epe<r0cu,  'must  be  alleged';  o^eS^y  in  connexion  with 
TTO.S  is  distinctly  characteristic  of  St.  Luke;  &(j>c<ris  found  eight  times  in  St.  Luke,  • 
and  not  elsewhere;  alfj.d  re  Kal  Quaia.  ^^avi^fiv  and  f/j.<f>aj>i<re<rdai  in  the  sense 
eavrbv  t/j.(pa.vi(eiv, '  to  make  known,  to  present  one's  self,  to  appear.'  e/c  Seurepov, 
in  the  unusual  sense  of  a  'second  time.'  Karavoufj-ev,  irapa^vaiLAs.  Ti/j.(apia  is  not 
found  except  once  in  Hebrews  ;  but  Ti/u.capf'iv  and  Ti/jKapr)()ca<riv  are  used  by  St. 
Luke  in  the  same  sense  of  vindication  of  honor,  virapfcis,  'substance';  /n.aprvpe't- 
ffdai,  'to  be  well  spoken  of;  els  rb  fify  £K  (pa.ivo/j.zi'wv  rb  0\€Tr6/j.(i'ov  yeyovecrat 
(Heb.  11:3)  in  its  teleological  sense  is  confirmed  by  St.  Luke's  usage  in  the  Acts 
and  in  his  Gospel,  as  is  also  that  of  the  infin.  with  TOU.  The  combination  of 
STTOV  with  the  indie,  is  paralleled  by  TTUS  in  the  Acts.  irapyK-no-ev  els  T^V  yijv  in 
the  sense  of  '  come  to  reside '  is  matched  by  St.  Luke  24: 13,  irapoiKe'is  els  'lepov- 

1  The  first  paper  was  presented  to  the  Association  at  the  previous  session :  Proceed- 
ings for  1886,  pp.  xxxi,  xxxii. 
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ffa\i)fjL,  and  a.Tro6vrf<TK(i>v  by  aireOrrjffKfv,  '  she  lay  a-dying.'  More  than  twice  the 
number  of  coincident  usages  cited  in  the  paper  have  been  collected,  and  the  con- 
clusion is  reached  that  the  Greek  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  in  syntax,  vocabulary,  use  of  parti- 
cles, and  in  style,  is  essentially  the  same. 

Remarks  were  made  on  the  paper  by  Professor  Hall,  Dr.  Nelson, 
and  Mr.  M.  L.  Rouse. 

The  Chair  was  now  taken  by  Professor  T.  D.  Seymour,  one  of  the 
Vice- Presidents. 

6.  Nomenclature  of  the  Tenses  in  Latin,  by  Professor  William  G. 
Hale,  of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Professors  S.  G.  Ashmore,  Hale,  F.  D.  Allen,  March,  and  Mr. 
Rouse  made  remarks  on  the  paper. 

7.  Standard  English,  by  Professor  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Easton,  Pa. 

The  new  fonetists  say  that  they  know  no  such  thing  as  standard  English. 
They  cannot  find  any  standard  Englishman  to  apply  their  fonometers  to. 

Standard  speech  appeals  to  the  reason  for  recognition.  It  is  a  historical  prod- 
uct, a  human  institution  of  secular  growth.  Its  manuals  ar  obtaind  by  induction 
from  records,  literature,  and  catholic  observation. 

Standard  English,  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  resting  on  a  solid  foundation  of 
literature  and  observations,  recorded  in  dictionaries  and  grammars,  is  a  perma- 
nent and  authoritativ  institution,  a  stronghold  of  the  unity  and  power  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  has  a  right  of  possession  not  to  be  devested  by  singl  locali- 
ties or  passing  fashions.  General  agreement  of  English-speaking  regions  is  re- 
quired for  changes. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  rememberd  that  the  standard  speech  is  a  creation 
of  culture  and  reason,  that  its  documents  ar  imperfect,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  scolar  to  do  his  endevor  towards  making  the  dictionaries  and  grammars  and 
all  the  apparatus  of  record  and  instruction  more  perfect  in  their  union  with  the 
literature  and  the  highest  reason,  so  that  the  language  may  becum  a  more  efficient 
means  of  promoting  the  progress  of  the  race. 

Remarks  were  made  on  the  subject  of  the  paper  by  Professors 
Allen,  Hale,  Seymour,  and  Ashmore,  by  Doctors  Sihler,  Sachs,  and 
Adler,  and  by  Mr.  Rouse. 

Professor  T.  D.  Seymour,  Chairman  of  the  Managing  Committee 
in  charge  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens, 
made  a  few  remarks  descriptive  of  the  work,  present  condition,  and 
future  prospects  of  the  school. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  3  P.M. 
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BURLINGTON,  VT.,  Wednesday,  July  13,  1887. 
AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  3.20  P.M. 

The  Committees  on  Officers,  and  on  Time  and  Place,  presented 
their  reports,  which  were  laid  upon  the  table,  to  be  acted  upon,  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution,  at  the  last  session  of  the  meeting. 

The  reading  of  the  communications  was  resumed. 

8.  Conditional  Sentences  in  Aischylos,  by  Professor  E.  B.  Clapp, 
of  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111. 

The  paper  included  an  examination  of  all  the  conditional  sentences  in  the  ex- 
tant plays  and  fragments  of  Aischylos.  Many  points  in  Greek  syntax  still  remain 
unsettled,  and  an  accurate  collation  of  the  usage  of  an  important  author  may 
throw  much  light  upon  the  meaning  of  various  forms  of  expression.  The  lan- 
guage of  Aischylos,  while  it  generally  coincides  closely  enough  with  the  ordinary 
standards  of  later  Attic,  yet  presents  not  a  few  transitional  forms  and  traces  of 
Homeric  usage  which  are  less  frequent  in  the  later  tragic  poets.  The  different 
varieties  of  conditional  expression  will  be  taken  up  separately. 

The  "  Logical "  or  "  Simple  Particular  "  form  of  condition  (et  with  the  indica- 
tive in  protasis  ;  any  form  of  the  verb  in  the  apodosis)  is  extremely  common  in 
Aischylos,  including  more  than  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  all  the  pure  conditional  sen- 
tences. This  is  a  far  larger  percentage  than  is  found  in  the  Homeric  poems;  but 
Pindar,  according  to  Professor  Gildersleeve,  uses  this  form  still  more  frequently. 
Of  the  ninety-five  logical  conditions  in  Aischylos  twenty-four  have  the  verb  in  the 
future  tense,  and  the  question  arises  how  these  conditions  differ  in  meaning  from 
the  familiar  "  More  Vivid  Future  "  or  "  Anticipatory  "  form  expressed  by  e'av  with 
the  subjunctive.  The  cases  were  all  examined  and  the  conclusion  drawn  that,  so 
far  as  Aischylean  usage  is  concerned,  the  "  minatory "  force  which  has  been 
detected  in  et?  with  the  future  indicative  in  the  tragedians  is  not  fully  proved. 

Conditions  of  the  "  Anticipatory  "  or  "  More  Vivid  Future  "  form  (ta.v  with  the 
subjunctive  in  protasis;  future  idea  in  apodosis)  occur  less  often,  being  but  ten 
per  cent  of  the  total  number.  These  present  no  important  peculiarities.  Side  by 
side  with  these,  however,  are  found  five  cases  (twelve  cases,  if  we  include  seven 
conditional  relative  sentences  of  analogous  construction),  in  which  the  verb  is  still 
in  the  subjunctive,  but  introduced  by  simple  et  (or  a  relative  word  without  &v). 
An  examination  of  these  cases  shows  that  Aischylos  was  strongly  influenced  by 
the  Homeric  habit  of  using  this  form  in  conditions  of  a  generic  character. 

"  Ideal  "  or  "  Less  Vivid  Future  "  conditions  (ei  with  the  optative  in  protasis; 
av  with  the  optative  in  apodosis)  number  thirty,  or  about  nineteen  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  a  number  of  these  conditions  there  is 
a  decided  wish  either  in  favor  of,  or  opposed  to,  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition. 
But  in  many  other  cases  no  such  idea  can  be  discerned,  and  in  general  no  rule 
can  be  proposed  more  definite  than  that  of  Kriiger,  who  says  that  in  this  form  of 
expression  "  der  redende  will  Uber  die  bedingung  und  ihre  folge  seine  subjective 
ungewissheit  ausdriicken." 
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The  "  Unreal "  or  "  Contrary  to  Fact "  condition  is  a  rare  form  in  Aischylos, 
being  met  with  only  eleven  times  in  his  extant  works.  In  the  apodosis  Uv  is 
omitted  only  once. 

It  is  in  his  generic  conditions  that  Aischylos  shows  the  greatest  difference  from 
the  prevailing  usage  of  the  later  Attic.  In  place  of  izv  (iv,  */:>),  he  now  fre- 
quently uses  the  simple  ci  with  the  subjunctive  to  introduce  the  protasis  of  a  gen- 
eric supposition  in  present  time,  though  the  former  also  occurs.  This  is  also  the 
rule  in  Homer  and  Pindar.  The  tendency  is  seen  most  clearly  in  Aischylos  when 
the  conditional  relative  sentences  are  examined  in  connection  with  the  pure  gen- 
eric conditions,  as  the  latter  are  very  infrequent. 

Conditional  relative  sentences  are  numerous  in  Aischylos.  In  ninety  per  cent 
of  the  cases  the  relative  word  (generally  with  #»/)  introduces  the  subjunctive,  with 
either  a  future  or  a  generic  idea,  the  omission  of  av  being  practically  confined  to 
the  generic  sentences.  Conditional  relative  sentences  conforming  in  their  struc- 
ture to  any  of  the  other  forms  of  conditional  sentence  are  rare. 

Aischylos  uses  a  participle  in  a  clearly  conditional  sense  forty-four  times.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  following  apodosis  is  in  the  optative  with  &v.  This  is 
believed  to  be  the  prevailing  use  of  the  conditional  participle. 

The  so-called  "  Potential  Optative  "  occurs  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  times 
in  Aischylos;  kv  is  omitted  eight  times.  In  three  of  these  latter  cases  a  negative 
expression,  such  as  ov/c  e<rr«/  OTO>,  precedes. 

9.  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Dictionary,  Part  I.,  by  Professor  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

After  a  delay  of  over  ten  years,  the  first  part  of  this  important  work  has  at  last 
made  its  appearance.  In  some  respects  this  long  delay  is  not  to  be  regretted,  for 
it  is  only  during  the  past  ten  years  that  Assyrian  morphology  and  phonology  have 
begun  to  receive  that  attention  and  treatment  which  must  precede  the  compiling 
of  an  Assyrian  dictionary.  During  this  period  the  numerous  and  valuable  contri- 
butions of  Paul  Haupt  to  this  branch  of  Assyrian  research  have  appeared,  not  to 
speak  of  others  who  followed  in  the  track  laid  out  by  Professor  Haupt  in  his 
Sumcrischc  Familiengesetze  (Leipzig,  1879).  The  more  careful  re-editing  of  im- 
portant texts  enriched  with  philological  commentaries  has  gone  on  steadily,  hand 
in  hand  with  the  publication  and  elucidation  of  new  inscriptions;  and  Professor 
Delitzsch  himself,  of  whose  services  to  Assyriology  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak, 
brings  to  his  task  to-day  a  far  richer  knowledge  of  his  subject  than  was  possible 
ten  years  ago.  For  all  that,  the  difficulties  which  the  compiler  of  an  Assyrian 
dictionary  has  to  encounter  are  such,  that  it  in  nowise  detracts  from  the  vast  merits 
of  Delitzsch's  great  work,  if  we  find  certain  features  in  it  which  do  not  appear  to 
be  altogether  satisfactory.  The  present  part  which,  according  to  the  preface,  rep- 
resents about  one-tenth  of  the  whole  work,  covers  168  autographed  pages;  it 
deals  with  95  stems,  or  about  200  separate  words  which  carry  us  down  to  vlN-1 

The  most  serious  criticism,  perhaps,  to  be  urged  against  the  Dictionary  is  that 
it  will  give  us  entirely  too  much,  judging  from  the  specimen  before  us.  Nearly 
one-tenth  of  the  168  pages  is  taken  up  with  unpublished  texts,  which,  valuable 

1  Since  the  Alt/  includes  all  the  gutturals  —  distinguished  by  X,  tf,  etc.  —  this,  of 
course,  represents  much  more  than  it  would  in  a  Hebrew  or  Arabic  dictionary. 
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as  they  are,  one  hardly  expects  to  find  in  a  dictionary.  Then  come  long  notes, 
which  aggregate  thirty-eight  pages,  and  ought  certainly  to  have  been  reduced  to 
at  least  one-fourth  the  space  they  at  present  occupy.  In  the  third  place,  the  large 
number  of  references  to  passages  for  the  occurrence  of  such  simple  words  as 
db&,  dhti,  and  the  like  are  quite  superfluous,  while  in  many  instances  it  was  not  at 
all  necessary  to  quote  entire  passages,  as  Delitzsch  does  for  the  explanation  of  a 
single  word.  In  this  way  the  bulk  of  the  work  becomes  considerably  increased, 
and  to  a  corresponding  degree,  naturally,  the  expense.  In  the  case  of  so  important 
a  work  as  a  dictionary,  especially  if  intended  for  beginners  and  general  students, 
both  bulk  and  expense  ought  to  be  kept  within  the  smallest  possible  limits,  com- 
patible with  clearness  and  comprehensiveness.  Against  the  practical  arrangement 
of  the  dictionary,  there  is  also  something  to  be  said.  A  number  of  improvements, 
especially  the  more  liberal  use  of  various  sizes  of  type,  or  rather  script,  might  be 
suggested,  by  means  of  which  it  would  be  far  easier,  more  particularly  for  the  one 
who  uses  the  dictionary  as  a  work  of  reference,  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  a  stem, 
its  various  significations  and  its  development,  than  is  at  present  possible.  Coming 
to  the  body  of  the  work,  the  stems  to  which  Professor  Delitzsch  assigns  some  of  the 
words  will  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  Assyriologists.  So,  e.g.,  his  assigning 
adannis,  '  time,'  to  a  stem  m#  will  hardly  be  accepted.  Haupt's  Tpl  is  far 
preferable.  The  fact  that  in  Assyrian,  distinctions  between  many  of  the  gutturals 
have  been  almost  entirely  wiped  out,  makes  it  of  course  in  many  cases  difficult 
to  determine  whether  the  first  radical  is  an  Alef  or  H£,  a  Het_,  Ayin  or  'Ayin. 
Appeal  to  corresponding  stems  in  cognate  languages  has  hitherto  been  the  means 
generally  resorted  to  for  settling  doubts,  and  in  most  cases  no  doubt  it  is  perfectly 
satisfactory,  but  it  would  appear  as  though  Professor  Delitzsch,  one  of  the  first  to 
show  that  Assyrian  stood  in  a  far  closer  relation  to  Hebrew  than  to  Arabic,  and 
not  the  reverse  [as  was  at  one  time  assumed],  was  now  in  danger  of  running  to 
an  extreme  in  the  other  direction  by  forcing  at  times  an  analogy  with  the  Hebrew, 
at  the  expense  of  consistency  and  method.  In  the  classification  of  Assyrian  words 
we  ought  to  be  guided  by  the  way  in  which  the  words  are  written  by  the  Assyr- 
ians themselves,  and  not  by  the  form  under  which  corresponding  words  appear 
in  Hebrew;  and  this  rule  which  for  obvious  reasons  applies  chiefly  to  stems  in 
which  guttural  letters  occur,  is  all  the  more  important  because  of  the  peculiari- 
ties which  the  gutturals  present  in  Assyrian  in  contradistinction  to  Hebrew.  So, 
e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  word  edu,  '  flood,'  the  initial  e  is  a  more  important  factor 
in  determining  the  stem  than  the  fact  that  the  word  may  be  compared  to  Hebrew 
IX  (Gen.  2,  6).  The  recent  thorough  examination  of  the  "Assyrian  E  vowel"  by 
Professor  Haupt1  shows  (p.  26)  that  the  cases  in  which  initial  6  represents  an 
Nt  in  Assyrian  are  comparatively  rare.  Of  the  four  examples  given  by  Haupt, 
three  (ersitu,  erba'a,  erritu}  are  such  where  the  second  radical  is  a  Res  which  as 
is  known  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  a  guttural  in  some  of  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages, and  seems  to  be  the  reason  for  the  change.  To  these  three  may  be 
added  the  following,  eristu,  erinu}(eru  (name  of  a  tree?)  erenu.  In  £du, 
'one,'  the  e  is  of  course  due  to  the  quiescing  of  the  second  radical,  the  stem 
being  ~\T\X.  Such  instances  as  ekul,  ekuz,  etir  (for  ja'kul,  ja'huz,  ja'tir)  come  of 
course  under  a  different  category.  In  default,  therefore,  of  any  reason  for  the 

i  American  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  VIII.  No.  3. 
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change  from  a  to  e  on  the  assumption  of  an  initial  X1?  it  seems  but  proper  despite 
the  analogy  offered  by  the  Hebrew  to  assign  edd.  to  a  stem  mK3  (like  emu)  or 
mKi  where  this  change  is  the  rule.1 

From  incidental  remarks  in  this  first  part,  it  appears  that  the  views  of  Professor 
Delitzsch  on  the  so-called  Sumero-Akkadian  question  have  recently  undergone  a 
decided  change.  Exactly  what  his  position  at  present  is  towards  disputed  points, 
whether  with  Professor  Halevy  he  denies  the  existence  of  "  Sumero-Akkadian,"  or 
holds  that  the  "  Sumero-Akkadian  "  in  cuneiform  texts  is  strongly  admixed  with 
Semetic  elements,  is  not  clear,  but  at  all  events  this  change  of  front  on  the  part  of 
one  who  ranks  so  high  shows  that  the  problem  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  it 
appeared  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  still  far  from  its  final  solution. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  admirable  labor  which  Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch  has  expended  upon  his  great  work,  and  while  for  reasons,  briefly 
indicated,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Dictionary  will  supply  the  needs  of  beginners 
in  the  study  of  Assyrian,  it  will  prove  invaluable  for  more  advanced  students  and 
Assyriologists  proper.  The  wealth  of  material  embraced  in  the  work  is  enormous. 
In  short,  the  Dictionary  promises  to  be  worthy  of  the  reputation  which  Professor 
Delitzsch  has  achieved  for  profound  learning  and  exact  scholarship,  coupled  with 
rare  sagacity  and  inexhaustible  patience. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  Adler. 

10.  Some  Latin  Etymologies,2  by  Professor  J.  B.  Greenough,  of 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;   read,  in  the  author's  ab- 
sence, by  Professor  F.  D.  Allen. 

This  paper  discussed  the  derivation  and  affinities  of  the  following  words: 
probus,  improbus,  desidero,  elenientum,  provincia,  reciprocus,  recens,  procul, 
recipero,  rudimentum,  erudio,  and  praemium. 

A  short  communication  from  Professor  Fisk  P.  Brewer,  of  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  was  presented. 

In  an  address  deliverd  in  Athens  last  winter  on  the  study  of  Constitutional 
Law,  the  orator  made  use  of  an  unuzual  compound.  He  referd  to  the  practical 
scool  in  English  politics  which  had  ceast  (as  he  said),  "  Sm/uaxoyueVrj  «al  \a-yoKo- 
»oura  respecting  abstract  constitutional  principles."  Is  the  latter  of  these  words 
intended  for  '  hair-splitting,'  the  speaker  having  confused  hares  and  hairs  ? 

11.  Semitic  Languages  in  the  Encyclopaedia   Britannica,  by  Dr. 
Cyrus  Adler,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  distinguished  Semitic  scholar,  Professor  Georg  Hoffman  of  Kiel,  in  his 
suggestive  review  (Liter.  Centralblatt,  April  30,  '87,  cols.  605-608)  of  the  German 
edition  of  Professor  Theodor  Noldeke's  article  on  Semitic  Languages  in  the  Ency- 

1  A  stem  TK4  like  £»£  from  j*K4  is  also  possible,  though  for  other  reasons  less 
probable. 

*  To  appear  in  full  in  the  Harvard  Classical  Studies,  Vol.  I. 
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dopedia  Britannica^  concludes  with  the  request  that  the  eminent  author  make 
arrangements  for  a  German  edition  of  his  other  articles  in  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica, not  always  accessible  to  scholars,  and  especially  of  the  additions  to  Gut- 
schmid's  'article  on  Persia.2  Wnosoever,  Hoffman  says,  has  not  read  these 
papers,  does  not  know  what  he  has  missed.  Professor  Noldeke's  standing  as  a 
Semitic  scholar  renders  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  this  statement  for  the  article 
under  discussion.  As  grammarian  and  historian,  as  well  as  Biblical  critic,  he  is 
at  present  in  the  foremost  rank  of  Semitic  scholars,  and  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica was  fortunate  in  securing  this  article  from  his  pen  for  the  ninth  edition. 
His  admirable  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  Semitic  philology  no  doubt  meets  a 
long-felt  desire.  Kenan's  "  clever  and  brilliant "  Hisloire  generate  des  langues 
semitiques  (Paris,  1855),  o'nce  much  read  and  admired,  is  out  of  date  now;  and 
the  King  of  Sweden's  prize  for  a  work  which  will  bring  Semitic  philology  up 
to  the  present  level  of  our  knowledge,  is  yet  to  be  won.  The  new  material 
to  be  incorporated  in  such  a  sketch  was  very  considerable.  Travel  and  ex- 
ploration had  opened  for  the  scholar  vast  stores  of  new  facts,  while  the  old 
fields  had  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  and  worked  out  in  fuller  detail  by 
the  patient  labor  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  That  Professor  Noldeke  has  made 
the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and  has  admirably  performed  the  difficult  task  of 
giving  the  contents  of  several  large  volumes  in  a  brief  sketch,  it  is  needless  to  say. 
Indeed,  this  article  might  serve  as  a  model  of  a  thoroughly  scientific  abstract  of 
innumerable  facts  and  details. 

But  in  spite  of  our  sincere  admiration  for  this  excellent  sketch,  I  venture  to 
assert  that  Professor  Noldeke  has  not  been  equally  warm  in  his  feelings  towards 
the  sister  dialects;  certainly  Assyrian  is  treated  by  him  as  a  step-sister,  we  might 
even  say  as  the  Cinderella,  of  the  Semitic  family.3  Noldeke  expressly  declares,  to 
be  sure,  that  he  is  not  an  Assyriologist,  and  that  he  does  not  feel  able  to  discern 
what  is  certain  and  what  is  doubtful  in  this  new  science.  But  I  think  it  would 
have  been  much  more  consistent  with  this  frank  statement,  if  Professor  Noldeke 
had  omitted  from  his  masterly  treatise  all  further  mention  of  Assyro-Babylonian, 
and  had  requested  the  editors  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  to  invite  an  Assy- 
riologist to  insert  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  present  condition  of  cuneiform 
research,  quite  independent  of  Noldeke's  article.  Such  a  course  might  perhaps 
have  somewhat  detracted  from  the  unity  of  the  sketch;  but  it  would  certainly  not 
have  made  the  article  less  representative  of  the  present  state  of  Semitic  science. 
A  precedent  might  have  been  found  in  the  treatment  of  Philology  in  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.  In  this  way  Noldeke  would  have  spared  himself,  as  well  as  his 
admiring  readers,  several  assertions,  which  must  be  called,  with  all  regard  to  his 
distinguished  position  in  the  ranks  of  Semitic  scholars,  mis-statements.  Hardly 
any  ground  save  tradition  justifies  a  comparison  of  the  Assyrian  relative  pronoun 

1  Die  semitischen  Sprachen,  eine  Skizze  von  Theodor  Noldeke,  Leipzig,  T.  O.  Wei- 
gel,  1887. 

2  This  request  has  since  been  complied  with,  the  German  original  of  these  papers 
having  been  published  in  book  form,  under  the  title  Aufs&tze  zur  persischen  Geschlchte 
(Leipzig,  T.  O.  Weigel,  1887,  pp.  158).     Compare  Justi's  review,  Getting,  gel.  Anzeigen, 
Jan.  i,  1888,  pp.  31-37. 

8  Cf.  D.  H.  Muller's  review  in  the  Vienna  Oriental  Journal,  Vol.  I.  No.  4,  p.  334. 
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sa  and  later  Hebrew  '#,  with  Hebrew  "^'N  (Assyr.  asru,  const,  asar,  "  place," 
Aramean  inK).1 

To  explain  his  little  regard  of  Assyrian  study,  Noldeke  remarks  that  he  does 
not  feel  bound  to  accept  the  transliteration  of  contemporary  Assyriologists  as  the 
final  dictum  of  science.  With  such  a  statement,  no  doubt,  every  scientific  man 
will  agree.  But  I  dare  say  science  would  make  little  advance  if  all  students 
stood  dispassionately  aside,  awaiting  her  final  dictum.  A  study  of  the  translitera- 
tion of  Assyrian  proper  names  and  loan-words  in  other  Semitic  languages,  and  of 
the  cuneiform  rendering  of  foreign  names  and  words,2  goes  to  show  that  in  the 
reading  of  the  texts,  at  least,  the  Assyriologist  is  not  far  wrong.  Semitic  cunei- 
form science  certainly  rests  on  as  sure  a  foundation  as  does  the  decipherment  of 
the  monuments  in  the  Persian  wedge-writing,  whose  results  no  oriental  scholars 
have  shown  any  hesitation  in  using.  We  know  the  real  sounds  of  the  language 
of  the  Mesopotamia!!  empire  fully  as  well  as  the  pronunciation  of  ancient  Hebrew 
or  Syriac  or  Geez.  In  fact,  the  only  way  in  which  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at  the 
pronunciation  of  ancient  Hebrew  is  through  the  medium  of  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tions. That  Assyro-Babylonian  was  a  real  speech,  and  not  an  official  or  sacred 
dialect  for  the  exclusive  use  of  scribes  and  priests,  as  Noldeke  intimates,  there  is 
abundant  evidence.  It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  but  their  currency  could  have 
induced  the  Jews  of  the  Exile  to  adopt  the  names  of  the  Babylonian  months. 
Words  like  D'JJp  'governors,  prefects'  (Assyr.  saknu,  constr.  sakan),  ^D2D 
4 scribe '  (Assyr.  tup-sar,  i.e.  ' tablet +  writer '),  Syr.  KJ?[K]??  'tribute'  (Assyr. 
mddattu*},  and  titles  like  jrnJFl  and  Hp^~3^  are,  of  course,  terms  drawn  from 
official  life.  And  I  readily  admit  that  even  the  names  of  the  months  may  be  said 
to  be  official;  but  this  does  not  hold  good  in  the  case  of  Aramean  forms  like 
2PEM  '  to  deliver '  (Assyr.  usezib,  shaphel  of  3i£',  in  the  common  Assyrian  expres- 
sion ana  suzub  napsdlisunu,  'to  save  their  lives')  X'i"^5'to  bring  out,'  Ezr. 
VI.  15  (Assyr.  used},  or  ^DW  'to  complete'  (Assyr.  usaklil}.  To  claim  with 
any  force  whatever  that  these  verbs  are  organic  Aramean  forms,  is  simply  impos- 
sible. These  few  examples  will  suffice  to  show  that  Assyriology  has  become  so 
intrinsic  a  part  of  Semitic  philology,  that  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  principal 
results  of  Assyrian  philology  seriously  affects  statements  made  for  the  entire 
Semitic  domain.  To  quote  another  illustration,  it  is  commonly  asserted  that 
Syriac  possesses  two  different  sibilant  prefixes  for  the  causative  stem,  W  and  D.6  In 
view  of  the  established  fact  of  the  borrowing  of  Babylonian  shaphel  forms  by 

1  Compare  Hommel,  Z  DMG.  Vol.  XXXII.  p.  708  fol.    Phoenician  tf  K  corresponds 
to  the  Assyrian  form  aslu,  ass  a;  cf.  Delitzsch's  Prolegomena,  p.  44,  n.  i. 

2  I  hope  to  present  a  fuller  study  of  this  question  at  no  distant  date.    Cf.  Professor 
Haupt's  remarks  in  the  Munich  Journal  of  Assyriology,  Vol.  II.  261,  2. 

*  First  established  by  Dr.  Hincks.    Cf.  Am.  Or.  Soc.  Proc.  at  Balto.,  October,  1887, 
p.  xlv.  n.  3. 

4  The  'IV  after  the  VJ  cannot  be  explained  from  the  point  of  view  of  Aramean 
Grammar.  Comp.  Delitzsch,  Hebrew  and  Assyrian,  p.  69;  Prolegomena,  p.  140,  n.  4. 
Levy  arrived  at  the  same  derivation  in  his  Targumic  Lexicon  without  a  knowledge  of 
Assyrian.  Cf.  Delitzsch's  Assyrian  Dictionary,  p.  247,  n.  4. 

6  If  K'Y'JP  were  a  genuine  Aramean  word,  we  would,  of  course,  expect  an  y  instead 
of  the  Y.  Cf.  NoMdeke's  remarks  in  the  Gdtt.gel.  Anz.  1884,  p.  1019. 

•  Comp.  NoMdeke's  Syriac  Grammar,  $  180. 
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Aramean,  as  shown  above,  does  it  not  seem  more  likely  that  one,  if  not  both,  of 
these  classes  of  Syriac  causatives  is  due  either  to  direct  borrowing  or  to  subsequent 
analogical  formations?1  The  whole  question,  as  to  whether  any  Semitic  language 
possesses  at  the  same  time  organic  causative  X  and  VJ  formations,  is  deserving  of 
the  most  careful  investigation. 

In  method,  too,  Assyriology  has  brought  much  to  Semitic  comparative  philol- 
ogy; and  though  it  is  true  that  a  more  rigid  notion  of  the  comparison  of  Arabic 
h  and  h  and  Ethiopic  Haut  and  Harm  with  Hebrev  fl,  and  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  rules  concerning  the  interchange  of  the  Semitic  sibilants,  causes 
etymologizing  to  be  attended  with  greater  difficulties,  that  fact  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered a  misfortune.  It  is  not  claimed  that  a  knowledge  of  Assyrian  was  neces- 
sary for  the  discovery  of  the  phonetic  rules  recently  formulated  by  Assyriologists. 
A  more  careful  scrutiny  of  the  material  at  hand,  and  especially  of  the  much  neg- 
lected dialects  of  the  Targumim  and  the  Talmud,  might  have  yielded  similar 
results.  But  it  seems  as  though  the  clearness  of  vision,  attained  from  the  study 
of  Assyrian  by  the  devotees  of  cuneiform  science,  was  needed  to  furnish  the  last 
link. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  early  Assyriologists,  Dr.  Edward  Hincks,  distinguished 
Assyrian  by  the  title  of  Sanskrit  of  the  Semitic  tongues?  This  claim  Noldeke 
dismisses  with  scant  notice,  saying  that  "  the  opinion  sometimes  maintained  by 
certain  over-zealous  Assyriologists  that  Assyrian  is  the  Sanskrit  of  the  Semitic 
family  of  speech,  has  not  met  with  the  approval,  even  of  the  Assyriologists  them- 
selves, and  is  unworthy  of  a  serious  refutation."  But  Sanskrit  is  by  no  means 
recognized  in  all  respects  as  the  most  primitive  of  the  Indo-European  languages, 
or,  as  Noldeke  himself  puts  it,  it  "  is  now  recognized  with  ever-increasing  clear- 
ness that  Sanskrit  is  far  from  having  retained  in  such  a  degree  as  was  even  lately 
supposed,  the  characteristics  of  primitive  Indo-European";  so,  the  designation 
Sanskrit  of  the  Semitic  tongues  is,  if  anything,  more  appropriate  than  when  first 
employed  by  Hincks.  We  certainly  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Assyrian 
will  at  least  do  for  Semitic  comparative  philology  as  much  as  Sanskrit  has  accom- 
plished for  Indo-European  linguistics.3 

Remarks  were  made  on  the  paper  by  Professors  Jastrow  and  Hall. 

12.  The  Relative  Value  of  the  Manuscripts  of  Terence  collated 
by  Umpfenbach,  by  Professor  E.  M.  Pease,  of  Bowdoin  College, 
Brunswick,  Me. 

This  investigation  was  begun  on  account  of  a  belief  in  the  individuality  of  Mss. 
Each  Ms.  has  a  history  —  a  genealogy.  The  extant  Mss.  vary  from  the  originals 

1  The  W  and  D  causative  forms  must  evidently  have  been  borrowed  from  different 
dialects.     It  is  certain  that  the  Babylonians  pronounced  &  as  sh  down  to  the  latest 
period,  the  Assyrians,  on  the  other  hand,  pronouncing  VJ  as  s,  and  D  sh.     See  Haupt 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars  for  August,  1887,  p.  118;  and  his  remarks, 
Am.  Or.  Soc.  Proc.  at  Balto.,  October,  1887,  p.  Ixii.  n.  26. 

2  Specimen  Chapters  of  an  Assyrian   Grammar  (JRAS.,  1866),  p.  i.      Cf.  Haupt, 
Sumerische  Familiengesetze,  p.  vii. ;   Proleg.  to  a    Comp.  Assyr.   Grammar   (PAOS., 
October,  1887,  p.  lix.  n.  13). 

8  Comp.  Whitney,  Language  and  the  Study  of  Language,  p.  4. 
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so  far  as  changes  were  made  in  them  by  the  several  hands  through  which  they 
passed.  Different  scribes  would  fall  into  different  kinds  of  error,  and  revisers 
would  work  in  their  favorite  lines.  For  instance,  one  scribe  might  be  guilty  of 
many  omissions,  while  another  would  alter  the  verse  for  the  sake  of  meter.  Each 
one  would  leave  his  own  peculiar  stamp.  Therefore  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
find  in  what  particulars  each  Ms.  has  been  most  vitiated  and  in  what  it  is  most 
reliable.  In  order  to  do  this  all  the  variants  from  the  accepted  text  of  Umpfen- 
bach  have  been  assorted  into  certain  natural  categories;  and  the  results  show  that 
the  Mss.  do  not  have  a  uniform  value  in  all  the  categories,  as  editors  are  accus- 
tomed to  accredit  them,  but  that  in  some  particulars  one  Ms.  excelled,  and  in 
others  another. 
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A  15  12  22  12  61  17  23  40  106  29  39  26  4  8  n  10  2  2  ii  45  394 

D  12  17  20  10  59  35  53  88  169  77  39  32  3  6  16  18  4  5  21  68  605 

M  G  15  27  19  14  75  46  44  90  175  81  76  37  3  7  17  26  2  7  28  72  696 

.g  P  14  16  15  5  50  28  39  67  104  48  5  17  3  3  15  J5  4  6  27  61  425 

g  C  ii  15  16  5  47  28  38  66  126  48  25  28  7  4  16  16  3  8  24  62  480 

H  B  13  15  13  6  47  29  47  76  124  54  18  21  4  6  13  16  3  7  25  70  484 

E  16  24  26  n  77  49  55  104  161  71  37  28  5  5  15  24  4  10  30  76  647 

F  10  20  23  12  65  29  49  78  146  49  27  22  3  o  15  22  3  8  20  79  537 

A  12  20  19  16  67  14  20  34  100  14  28  28  o  2  651  4  4  12  305 

D  4  14  19  17  54  24  36  60  160  64  7  26  5  2  18  18  4  6  8  63  495 

tG  10  17  23  16  66  21  43  64  169  79  26  39  4  2  19  21  5  8  18  79  599 

P  4  18  14  12  48  15  23  38  112  56  2  25  4  5  14  16  i  3  14  51  389 

13  C  3  18  12  17  50  14  25  39  129  51  5  29  5  4  14  17  2  6  13  57  421 

<  B  3  16  9  n  39  15  27  42  135  52  2  26  4  4  16  16  2  4  12  51  405 
E  10  24  20  17  71  19-41  60  154  63  7  28  4  4  15  24  2  5  16  76  529 
F  5  16  13  17  51  20  32  52  130  55  9  29  5  6  13  22  2  5  13  70  462 

Q  A  8  26  20  10  64  8  23  31  no  12  31  23  i  i  12  8  3  6  19  45  366 

1  D  12  40  25  13  90  44  40  84  197  62  28  26  3  3  15  22  4  9  34  72  649 

J2  G  n  33  24  10  78  37  41  78  203  67  27  34  3  i  18  24  4  10  40  87  674 

^  P  8  23  18  4  53  42  43  85  159  70  8  17  3  8  13  25  i  4  31  78  555 

£  D  5  22  12  7  46  30  35  65  115  76  7  ii  i  5  7  6  5  24  136  486 

•o  G  7  21  16  13  57  28  33  61  in  79  43  15  2  3  5  ii  3  25  137  434 

<  P  7  18  13  2  40  15  20  35  67  42  i  9  i  2  4  4  4  2  4  80  295 
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Another  result,  and  an  unexpected  one,  is  that  an  entire  family  has  been  under- 
rated. D  and  G  have  been  regarded  as  next  in  value  to  A,  the  Bembinus,  and 
when  that  is  wanting  they  have  been  considered  by  all  editors,  excepting  Spengel, 
the  highest  authority.  It  can  be  seen  from  the  table  in  what  respects  the  illus- 
trated Mss.  PCB  excel  DG  and  rank  next  in  value  to  the  Bembinus.  The  sum- 
maries show  as  clearly  as  figures  can  express  it  the  general  value  of  each  Ms. 

These  summaries  are  also  indicative  of  the  popularity  of  the  different  plays. 

The  corrections  by  later  hands  have  likewise  been  classified.  The  number  of 
accepted  changes  in  A  are  about  equal  to  those  rejected.  The  corrector  of  D 
improved  the  Ms.  G  and  P  have  fewest  changes,  and  are  not  much  affected 
either  way. 

From  an  independent  study  of  the  family  relations  it  is  found  that  there  are 
three  families,  A,  DG,  PCBEF,  but  that  E  and  F  are  so  loosely  connected  with 
the  last  family  that  they  could  almost  be  regarded  as  a  fourth  group. 

In  summarizing  the  chief  points  of  excellence  in  the  two  minor  families,  we 
find  that  in  age  D  and  P  are  about  equal;  that  more  changes  had  been  made  in 
the  archetype  of  the  D  family  than  in  the  archetype  of  the  P  family,  and  also  that 
more  afterwards  came  into  its  individual  Mss.;  that  the  order  of  plays  in  D  and 
G  is  alphabetical,  while  in  the  other  family  it  is  for  the  most  part  chronological; 
that  D  and  G  distinguish  the  characters  in  the  plays  by  Greek  letters  —  a  method 
undoubtedly  old,  and  found  in  the  Bembinus  and  the  vetus  of  Plautus.  On  the 
other  hand  the  P  family  represents  a  very  old  custom  in  retaining  the  illustrations, 
and  in  preserving  the  metre. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  by  adopting  Umpfenbach's  text  as  a  standard,  all 
our  numerical  results  are  more  unfavorable  to  P  and  its  family  than  would  have 
been  the  case,  if  Umpfenbach  had  not  everywhere  preferred  the  readings  of  the 
other  Mss. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  5.45  P.M. 
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BURLINGTON,  VT.,  Wednesday,  July  13,  1887. 
EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association  assembled  at  7.45  P.M. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Buckingham  reported  on  behalf  of  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee that  the  Treasurer's  accounts  had  been  examined  and  found 
correct.  The  report  was  accepted. 

13.  The  Monetary  Crisis  at  Rome  in  A.D.  33  (Taeitus,  Ann.  vi.  33), 
by  Professor  William  F.  Allen,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madi- 
son, Wis. ;  read  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Clarke. 

A  severe  monetary  crisis  in  Rome  is  described  by  Tacitus  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  chapters  of  the  sixth  book  of  the  Annals;  and  some  important  items 
of  information  in  regard  to  it  are  derived  also  from  Suetonius  (Tib.  48)  and  Dio 
Cassius  (58,  21 ).  The  crisis  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  accusers,  which  seems  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  emperor  Tiberius, 
to  .put  in  execution  an  obsolete  law  of  Julius  Caesar  which  in  some  way  regulated 
the  business  of  money  lending.  This  law  is  brought  by  the  historian  in  connec- 
tion with  the  old  laws  of  the  republic  which  undertook  to  prohibit  altogether  the 
lending  of  money  at  interest;  but  the  precise  bearing  of  these  laws  upon  the  case 
in  question  is  not  clearly  stated,  and  at  any  rate  Caesar's  law,  as  described,  does 
not  appear  to  have  attempted  the  suppression,  but  the  regulation,  of  the  traffic. 
The  revival  of  this  law  by  Tiberius  was  no  doubt  excited  by  an  observation  of 
serious  and  increasing  economical  evils;  but  he  was  warned  by  the  acute  lawyer 
Neova  that  he  would  cause  more  mischief  than  he  would  remedy,  and  he  allowed 
the  Senate  to  grant  a  respite  of  eighteen  months  for  the  settlement  of  contracts, 
before  the  law  should  be  put  in  force.  Even  this,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
anticipated  evils.  Debts  were  at  once  called  in,  and  money  immediately  became 
very  scarce.  The  Senate  had,  to  be  sure,  by  the  direction  of  the  Emperor,  at- 
tempted to  relieve  the  money  market,  by  requiring  the  creditors  to  take  part  of 
their  loan  in  land;  but  this  made  it  all  the  worse.  The  creditors  were  willing  to 
accept  this  proposition,  and  demanded  immediate  payment  in  full,  —  a  demand 
which  was  strictly  a  violation  of  the  ordinance  just  described,  but  which  the 
debtors  did  not  dare  to  refuse,  because  their  credit  would  suffer  by  their  not  meet- 
ing their  obligations  promptly;  the  temporary  relief  would  not  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  their  business  standing.  The  stringency  therefore  became  more  and  more 
severe :  those  who  had  land  found  it  impossible  to  dispose  of  it  in  small  lots, 
because  the  creditors  knew  that  by  waiting  they  could  purchase  large  estates  at  a 
bargain.  The  Emperor  at  last  came  to  the  rescue,  and  deposited  one  hundred 
million  sesterces  in  banks,  to  be  taken  in  loans  for  three  years  without  interest. 
Thus  credit  was  restored,  and  the  market  gradually  became  quiet.  The  attempt 
of  the  Emperor,  however,  to  relieve  the  economical  condition  of  Italy  had  failed, 
and  no  further  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made. 
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14.  Long  vowels  in  Old-Germanic,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Wells,  of 
The  Friends'  School,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  read  by  Professor  W.  B. 
Owen. 

The  paper  examines  the  origin  and  the  growth  of  the  Old-Germanic  long  vow- 
els and  diphthongs.  All  words  which  are  found  in  the  East-Germanic  (Gothic 
and  Old-Norse)  and  in  the  West-Germanic,  or  that  are  pre-Germanic  and  might 
be  supposed  to  have  long  root-vowels,  are  included  in  the  lists.  The  origin  of 
the  long  vowels  and  diphthongs  is  first  treated.  The  diphthongs  ei,  ai,  eut  au  are 
found  in  most  cases  to  be  due  to  the  ablaut  gradations  of  i-  and  w-roots;  but  ei, 
which  it  is  said  is  not  to  be  distinguished  in  its  later  development  from  I,  with 
which  it  is  identified  here,  is  also  derived  from  en  and  in,  from  i-i  and  i-j,  and 
perhaps  from  the  lengthening  power  of  the  liquids  r  and  /.  Au  in  rare  instances 
is  found  to  come  from  a-u,  which  had  come  into  juxtaposition  by  epenthesis,  and 
so  also  ai  is  found  sometimes  to  be  from  a-i. 

The  long  vowels  a,  o,  u  are  found  in  most  cases  to  owe  their  length  to  contrac- 
tion of  a  short  vowel  with  a  nasal,  to  the  lengthening  influence  of  liquids,  or  to 
their  having  once  been  final  and  lengthened  there  before  the  addition  of  a  suffix 
made  them  medial.  Other  contractions  than  with  nasals  are  thought  to  produce 
long  a  in  the  preterit  plural  and  second  person  singular  of  strong  verbs  of  class 
I.  a,  b,  and  long  o  in  verbs  of  class  IV.  Both  a,  o,  and  u  seem  in  a  few  cases  to  take 
the  place  of  an  older  av  or  va,  which  should  regularly  produce  au.  A  compara- 
tively small  number  of  words  are  given  where  the  origin  of  the  long  vowel  could  • 
not  be  determined. 

The  regular  development  of  the  Old-Germanic  vowels  in  the  chief  Germanic 
languages  —  Gothic,  Old-Norse,  Old-English,  and  Old-High-German  —  is  shown 
in  the  following  table :  — 

Old-Ger-  Gothic.  Old-Norse.  Old-English.  Old-High-German, 

manic. 

Ei  or  i  ei  I  (y,  e,  i,  j)  i  (eo)  i  (ia) 

ai  ai  ei  (a,  ae,  e)  a,  ae(ea)  ei,  e 

Eu  iu  jo,  y  (ju)  eo,  le  io,  iu 

Au  au  (av)  au,  ey  (6,  u,  a,  ae)    ea,  ie,  (aw,  o,  uw)  6,  ou  (aw,  ow,  u,  o) 

A  e  (ai,  a)  a,  ae  (a)  ae,  a  (e,  a,  ea,  ea,  6)  a  (o,  uo,  e,  a) 

O  o  (u)  o,  oe  (y)  o,  i  (u,  y)  uo  (5) 

U  u  (u,  au)  u,  y  (u,  jo)  u,  y  (eo)  u(u) 

The  vowels  in  parentheses  are  usually  found  in  but  one  or  two  words  and  are  in 
no  case  subject  to  any  general  rule. 

The  word-lists  with  the  discussion  of  all  details  and  exceptions  will  appear  in 
the  Transactions  (Vol.  XVIII.). 

15.  The  ^^-Constructions  in  Latin:  their  History  and  their 
Functions,1  by  Professor  William  Gardner  Hale,  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

1  Printed  in  full,  with  the  addition  of  a  discussion  of  prevailing  theories,  in  the  Cor- 
nell University  Studies  in  Classical  Philology,  No.  I,  Parts  I.  and  II.  (1887-88). 
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1  If  the  problem  of  the  history  of  the  rww-constructions  is  soluble,  the  clue  by 
which  we  are  to  be  guided  to  the  course  which  the  investigation  should  take  must 
obviously  be  found  through  comparing  the  modal  behavior  of  quoin  2  with  that  of 
the  various  sets  of  words  with  each  of  which  it  has  something  in  common. 

Quom  belongs  with  the  temporal  group,  postquam,  simul  atque,  ubi,  ut.  These 
particles,  whether  used  with  or  without  accessory  ideas  of  cause,  take  the  indica- 
tive, while  quom  in  similar  uses  takes  the  subjunctive.  There  is,  then,  no  clue 
here.  It  belongs  with  the  causal  group,  quod,  quia,  quoniam,  quando.  But 
these  particles  take  the  indicative.  The  ground  of  the  subjunctive  with  quom 
causal  consequently  cannot  be  the  causal  idea.  It  belongs  with  the  concessive 
particle  qtiamquam.  But  this  is  followed  by  the  indicative.-  The  ground  of  the 
mode  with  quom  concessive  consequently  cannot  be  the  concessive  idea,  which, 
like  the  causal  idea,  must  therefore  have  been  originally  accidental.  It  be- 
longs with  the  relative  pronoun  qui.  With  this  word  it  appears  at  once  to  have 
many  constructions  in  common,  e.g.  the  explicative,  the  parenthetical,  the  condi- 
tional (both  in  the  indicative  and  subjunctive),  the  final,  the  consecutive. 

A  possible  clue,  then,  is  presented  by  the  (at  least  partial)  correspondence  of 
the  ^«0w-constructions  with  the  ^^'-constructions.  Our  next  step  must  therefore 
be  to  study  the  latter. 

Proceeding  to  do  this,  we  find,  in  the  indicative,  determinative  clauses,  paren- 
thetical clauses,  "  asides,"  clauses  of  loose  bearing  upon  the  context  (sometimes 
causal  or  adversative),  forward-moving  clauses,  and  generalizing  clauses  (equiva- 
lent to  general  conditions) ;  in  the  subjunctive,  generalizing  clauses  (equivalent  to 
general  conditions),  final  clauses,  and  consecutive  clauses.  These  last  require 
special  examination.  They  appear,  when  classified  according  to  their  functions, 
to  embrace  five  distinct  kinds.  In  one  of  these  kinds  (and  in  one  only)  an  in- 
herent reason  for  the  mode  appears;  for  its  verb  is  capable  of  standing  in  an  inde- 
pendent subjunctive  sentence  of  ideal  assertion,  as  e.g.  in  hie  latro,  quern  clientem 
habere  nemo  velit,  Cic.  Phil.  6,  5,  13. 

This  class  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  starting-point  of  a  process  of  devel- 
opment. The  probable  psychological  processes  of  the  development,  and  the 
various  stadia  in  its  progress,  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  original  consecutive  clause  (the  verb  of  which  would  be  equally  in  the 
subjunctive  if  independent)  characterizes  the  antecedent  by  stating  some  act  that 
would  flow,  would  have  flowed,  etc.,  from  the  nature  of  the  antecedent. 

Then,  by  a  confusion  between  what  actually  is  said  in  the  construction  and 
what  appears  to  be  involved  in  it  (a  confusion  identical  with  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  parallel  ^/-clauses). 

2.  The  developing  consecutive  clause  characterizes  the  antecedent  by  stating 
some  act  that  actually  will  flow,  does  flow,  or  has  flowed,  from  the  nature  of  the 
antecedent. 

1  BIBLIOGRAPHY:  Grotefend,  Lateinische  Grammatik,  ed.  Kriiger  (1842),  §  613  c; 
Grfihe.  De  usu  Terentiano  particularum  temporalium  (1867)  ;  Haase,  Vorlesungen  iiber 
lateinische  Sprachwissenschaft,  Band  II.  (edited  and  published  by  Hermann  Peter  in 
1880,  thirteen  years  after  Haase's  death),  pp.  217-220;  and,  in  particular,  Greenough, 
Analysis  of  the  Latin  Subjunctive  (1870). 

2  The  form  of  the  word  here  employed  not  only  indicates  its  historical  connection 
with  <jui,  but  was  in  actual  use  through  the  period  of  the  development  of  the  con- 
structions under  examination. 
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Both  these  types  of  ^'-clauses  are  in  effect  qualitative.  But  the  repeated  appre- 
hension of  the  qualitative  idea  in  a  construction  so  frequently  recurring  would  lead 
to  the  feeling  that  the  construction  itself  is  the  expression  of  that  idea.  At  this 
point,  then,  we  may  define  the  subjunctive  ^z-clause  as  the  construction  used  in 
statements  made  to  exhibit  the  qualities  of  an  antecedent. 

An  almost  inevitable  extension  would  now  take  place  through  the  inclusion  of 
other  ideas  equally  qualitative,  though  not  involved  in  the  original  consecutive 
ideas,  namely,  direct  predications  of  the  existence  or  absence  of  qualities.  Hence, 

3.  The  developing  clause  (originally  consecutive,  now  qualitative)  character- 
izes the  antecedent  by  directly  stating  the  existence  in  it,  or  absence  from  it,  of  a 
quality. 

So  far,  the  consecutive-qualitative  clauses  express  only  the  character  of  the 
antecedent.  But  they  now  naturally  extend  themselves  to  qualitative  clauses  ex- 
pressive of  the  situation,  the  plight,  the  condition,  of  the  antecedent,  even  though 
that  situation  be  the  result,  not  of  the  character  of  the  antecedent,  but  of  the 
activity  of  some  other  person  or  thing.  Hence, 

4.  The  developing  qualitative  clause  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  antecedent 
by  stating  some  experience  of  his  (hers,  its)  proceeding,  not  from  the  nature  of 
the  antecedent,  but  from  an  external  source. 

But  all  these  clauses  in  effect  classify.  In  consequence,  the  consecutive- 
qualitative  construction  extends  itself  to  cases  in  which  there  is  classification 
alone,  with  no  true  expression  of  either  the  character  or  the  condition  of  the 
antecedent.  Hence, 

5.  The  classifying  clause  places  the  antecedent  in  a  class,  on  the  ground  of 
some  act  or  circumstance  which  may  be  wholly  external  to  him  (her,  it)  as  in 
eorum  quos  viderim  Domitius  Afer  et  lulius  Secundus  longe  praestantissimi, 
Quintil.  19,  i,  1 1 8. 

In  Plautus,  the  subjunctive  is  always  used  in  relative  clauses  after  phrases  like 
nullus  est  qui,  while  after  phrases  like  si  quis  est  qui  the  subjunctive  is  not  yet 
fixed,  and  after  phrases  like  sunt  qui  only  one  instance  of  it  is  found.  This  state 
of  affairs  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  development  of  the  consecutive  sub- 
junctive began  in  clauses  after  negative  antecedents.  And  it  is,  in  fact,  in  such 
clauses  that  those  confusions  and  extensions  would  most  easily  occur,  to  which 
we  found  that  this  development  is  presumably  due. 

A  probable  genesis  of  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  with  causal  or  adversative 
feeling  is  suggested  by  sentences  like  sumne  autem  nihili,  qui  nequeam  ingenio 
moderari  meo,  Plaut.  Bacch  91.  They  point  to  an  early  type  of  the  consecutive 
clause,  in  which,  without  a  modifying  tarn  or  ita,  the  main  clause  expressed  a 
quality,  and  the  <?«z-clause  the  working  pf  that  quality.  But  a  second  concep- 
tion would  connect  itself  readily  with  such  a  use;  for  the  qui-clause  not  only 
expresses  the  result  of  the  character  exhibited  in  the  main  statement,  but  is  at  the 
same  time  a  justification  of  that  statement.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  such  com- 
binations would  lead  to  an  association  of  the  causal  idea  with  the  mode  itself. 
The  adversative  force  would  arise  through  the  fact  that,  after  negative  statements 
and  questions  of  negative  import,  that  which  is  a  justification  of  the  main  state- 
ment as  a  whole  is  in  opposition  to  the  quality,  etc.,  which  is  negatived  in  that 
statement. 

The  dramatic  literature  shows  that  the  causal-adversative  subjunctive  was  in 
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considerable  use  before  the  employment  of  the  qualitative  subjunctive  clause  after 
a  positive  and  definite  antecedent  had  become  common.  With  the  spread  of  this 
latter  use,  a  second  contribution  to  the  association  of  the  causal-adversative  idea 
with  the  subjunctive  would  be  made.  The  qualitative  clauses  are,  in  effect,  com- 
plex adjectives.  Like  other  adjectives,  they  may  stand  in  the  predicate  after  some 
expression  containing  the  idea  of  existence,  or  they  may  be  attached  directly  to  the 
subject  or  to  the  object  of  the  verb.  In  the  last  two  cases,  the  quality,  etc.,  ex- 
pressed in  the  dependent  clause  must  necessarily  be  either  in  harmony  with,  or  in 
opposition  to  the  main  act;  and  the  existence  of  this  causal  or  adversative  bear- 
ing will  naturally  be  perceived.  The  consequence  might  have  been  a  develop- 
ment of  a  causal-adversative  use  of  the  subjunctive,  if  such  a  use  had  not  already 
existed.  As  it  was,  however,  an  association  would  naturally  be  set  up  between 
the  already  established  causal-adversative  use  and  the  qualitative  use.  That  the 
Roman  feeling  did  in  fact  tend  to  identify  the  two  uses,  appears  from  the  occur- 
rence of  the  former  in  co-ordination  with  simple  adjectives  having  a  causal  or  ad- 
versative bearing,  as  in  Cic.  Verr.  3,  58,  134,  Phil.  6,  7,  19,  Liv.  I,  34,  7;  and 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  clause  after  sic  ut,  as  in  Caes.  B.  G.  31-33,  after  ut 
is  qui,  as  in  Cic.  Dei.  5,  13. 

If  the  view  of  the  growth  of  the  subjunctive  characterizing-qualitative-classify- 
ing  and  causal-adversative  ^wz-clauses  here  taken  is  correct,  it  is  idle  to  expect  an 
absolute  fixity  of  mode  in  any  of  these  constructions  except  that  original  one  in 
which  the- subjunctive  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  idea.  Rather  shall  we  find 
a  development,  more  or  less  complete,  with  greater  or  less  ultimate  stability  of 
mode.  The  evidence  that  such  a  development  has  in  fact  taken  place  becomes 
at  once  apparent  upon  an  examination  of  the  literature. 

Further,  it  must  occasionally  happen  that  of  a  given  fact  two  or  more  distinct 
uses  may  be  made;  e.g.,  an  act  which  is  in  its  contents  characterizing  may  be 
instanced  either  to  tell  what  kind  of  a  man  the  antecedent  is  (qualitative  idea), 
or  to  make  the  hearer  understand  who  the  antecedent  is  (determinative  idea).  If 
the  former  idea  is  to  be  expressed,  the  subjunctive  will  be  employed;  if  the  latter, 
the  indicative. 

An  examination  of  the  developing  constructions,  and  of  the  contrasting  indic- 
ative and  subjunctive  constructions,  detects  three  classes  of  the  former,  and  six  of 
the  latter.  (These  nine  classes  will,  for  economy  of  space,  be  enumerated  only 
under  the  treatment  of  qttom.} 

Taking  up  now  the  examination  of  the  ^wow-constructions,  we  find  the  various 
indicative  clauses,  and  the  various  subjunctive  clauses  through  the  consecutive, 
correspond  precisely  to  those  which  we  found  in  the  ^/-constructions,  and,  in 
fact,  to  be  replaceable  by  those  constructions  through  the  simple  conversion  of  quotn 
into  quo,  qua,  or  quibus.  This  is  the  point  which  the  $w0w-clauses  have  reached 
by  the  time  of  Plautus.  Further  than  this,  by  a  process  familiar  in  other  lan- 
guages, an  indicative  ^«0//*-construction  has  already  come  into  free  use  to  present 
an  introductory  statement  of  the  circumstances  which  exist  at  the  time  of  the 
main  act,  and  form  its  environment  (the  Sachlage,  milieu,  status  rerum,  condition 
of  affairs,  nature  of  the  situation};  has  also  come  to  have  a  similar  use  in  a 
post-positive  clause,  serving  to  complete  the  picture  for  the  main  act;  has  also 
come,  just  as  clauses  after  postquant  (quisquc)  did  in  their  Romance  growth,  and 
as  clauses  after  Greek  iwti,  (irttS-n,  and  OT«,  English  since,  German  weil,  etc.,  have 
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done,  to  have,  first  an  accidental  suggestion  of  a  causal  relation,  then  a  distinct 
causal  force;  and  finally,  has  also  come,  just  as  clauses  after  German  -wahrend 
and  English  when  and  while  have  done,  to  convey  a  more  or  less  complete  adver- 
sative force. 

After  this,  one  or  both  of  two  things  would  happen,  the  second  certainly,  the 
first  possibly :  — 

1.  The  association  of  the  causal-adversative  idea  with  the  subjunctive  mode 
in  the  ^/^'-constructions  might  well  lead  to  the  (at  first  sporadic)  employment  of 
the  same  mode  in  the  essentially  identical  and,  in  sound,  closely  similar  quom- 
constructions.     Such  may  possibly  be  the  view  that  should  be  taken  of  the  three 
examples  of  the  causal-adversative  subjunctive  ^wow-clause  attested  by  the  Mss. 
of  Plautus,  and  the  two  examples  attested  by  the  Mss.  of  Terence;   though  the 
clear  general  usage  of  the  time,  and  the  existing  evidence  of  errors  committed  in 
citing  Plautus  at  a  later  period,  under  the  influence  of  a  changed  linguistic  feeling, 
brings  these  examples  under  suspicion. 

2.  In  any  case  a  development  of  the  ^wow-constructions  on  their  own  ground, 
on  a  line  in  the  main  parallel  to  that  along  which  the  ^wz-constructions  had  al- 
ready moved,  would  ultimately  be  inevitable.     We  find  the  original  consecutive 
^wow-clause  (the  subjunctive  verb  of  which  could  stand  independently)  in  Plau- 
tus, and  we  also  find  in  him  at  least  a  part  of  the  same  development  (consecu- 
tive-qualitative-classifying) that  we  have  already  seen  in  the  consecutive  ^wz-clause. 
If  there  remained  nothing  more  of  Roman   literature,   we  should  nevertheless 
feel  sure   that  eventually  the  use  of  the    qualitative  subjunctive  in   the   quom- 
clause  with  an  expressed  antecedent  of  time  (in  which  case  the  ^wow-clause  would 
give  the  nature  ?f  the  situation  at  the  time  zvhen  the  main  act  took  place)  must 
have  led  to  the  growing  up  of  an  introductory  and  a  post-positive  subjunctive 
narrative  clause;   and  that  later  there  must  have  arisen  a  causal-adversative  asso- 
ciation with   the   mode,  just  such  as,  in  the  case  of  the  ^wz-clauses,  would  have 
arisen,  if  it  had  not  already  been  developed  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the  history  of 
the  consecutive  construction. 

So  far,  we  have  considered,  partly  within  our  sight,  partly  in  necessary  imagina- 
tion, the  growth  of  the  ^wow-constructions  on  a  line  parallel  with  that  of  the 
growth  of  the  ^wz-constructions.  But  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  temporal  idea 
would  carry  the  temporal  clause  in  Latin,  just  as  that  peculiar  nature  has  carried 
it  (mode  apart)  in  Greek,  German,  English,  French,  etc.,  beyond  the  line  of 
the  development  of  the  ^wz-clause.  When  once  the  subjunctive  (qualitative) 
mode  had  made  its  entry  into  the  narrative  clause,  we  should  expect  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

The  countless  repetitions  of  the  subjunctive  narrative  ^wow-clause,  with  varying 
degrees  of  prominence  of  the  qualitative  feeling,  would  lead  in  the  one  direction 
to  a  narrative  type  in  which  the  qualitative  aspect  of  the  situation-giving  clause 
was  faint;  at  the  extreme  of  which  direction  the  clause  would  closely  approach 
the  indicative  ^wow-clause,  though  still  essentially  differing  from  it  by  falling  short 
of  a  sharp  and  exclusive  date-determining  force.  In  the  other  direction,  the  con- 
stant use  of  the  subjunctive  $rwow-clause  with  more  or  less  prominent  qualitative 
feeling,  involving  necessarily  a  more  or  less  prominent -causal  or  adversative 
feeling,  would  lead  to  a  type  in  which  the  causal-adversative  idea  would  be 
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the  larger  element,  and,  at  the  extreme,  to  a  type  in  which,  as  in  the  French 
/tt/j<///<r-clause,  nothing  but  this  causal-adversative  idea  would  remain. 

If,  then,  we  were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  a  considerable  body  of  Roman 
literature  belonging  to  a  period  a  hundred  or  more  years  later  than  the  time  of 
Plautus  and  Terence,  we  should  expect,  either  to  find  the  fully  developed  quom- 
constructions  just  sketched  in  imagination,  and  those  above,  or  to  find  construc- 
tions of  this  kind  by  the  side  of  other  constructions  of  the  older,  undeveloped 
type.  In  point  of  fact,  upon  examining  the  literature  as  it  reappears  some  eighty 
years  after  the  death  of  Terence,  we  find  the  developed  constructions  sketched 
above,  with  but  rare  examples  of  the  old  type. 

These  rare  examples  of  the  old  type,  it  should  be  said,  are  commonly  misunder- 
stood, under  a  false  general  conception  of  the  ^#0w-constructions;  and  futile 
attempts  are  made  to  explain  them  as  if  they  expressed  ideas  really  belonging  to 
the  prevailing  usage  of  the  mode  in  the  time  to  which  they  belong. 

We  may  now,  stating  for  the  ^z«-clauses  and  the  ^#0w-clauses  together  the 
more  obvious  results  of  an  examination  of  the  developing  and  the  contrasting 
constructions,  tabulate  the  following  classes :  — 

A.  The  developing  ^/«-^«0w-constructions  (with  varying  mode) 

1.  After  indefinite  antecedents. 

2.  After  definite  antecedents;   with  or  without  causal-adversative  bearing. 

3.  With  merely  classifying  force  (in  which  construction  the  subjunctive  always 

remains  the  rarer  mode). 

B.  The  contrasting  indicative  and  subjunctive  ^«e-^«0w-constructions. 

4.  Loosely  attached  indicative  clauses,  with  unexpressed  causal  or  adversative 

bearing;  versus  causal-adversative  subjunctive  clauses. 

5.  Determinative   indicative    clauses;     versus  qualitative   subjunctive  clauses, 

with  or  without  causal-adversative  bearing. 

Closely  connected  with  5  are  the  two  classes  next  following :  — 

6.  Preliminary  (less  frequently  subsequent)  presentation  of  a  certain  person, 

thing,  or  time,  by  a  determinative  clause,  followed  (or  preceded)  by  a 
statement  with  regard  to  that  person,  thing,  or  time  (with  causal-ad- 
versative bearing) ;  versus  the  simple  expression  of  a  causal-adversa- 
tive relation,  through  the  subjunctive. 

7.  Identification  of  two  acts  through  an  identification  of  the  actors  (gut)  or 

the  times  (quoni};  versus  the  simple  expression  of  the  causal-adversative 
idea  or  the  narrative  idea. 

8.  Generalization;    versus  the  expression  of  quality,  with  or  without  causal- 

adversative  bearing. 

9.  Identification  of  one  series  of  acts  with  another,  constituting  formal  defini- 

tion; versus  the  causal-adversative  construction,  justifying  the  main 
statement. 

From  the  fact  that  temporal  relative  clauses,  in  all  languages,  are  capable  of 
far  outrunning  their  original  meaning,  it  would  be  antecedently  possible  that  the 
subjunctive  ?«0/w-clauses  would  sooner  or  later  come  to  be  used  occasionally  with 
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no  true  feeling,  and  in  no  sharp  distinction  from  indicative  clauses.  Possible 
indications  of  this  tendency  are  to  be  seen  in  a  few  narrative  ^/w-clauses  in 
Cicero,  and  unquestionable  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Empire,  as,  e.g.,  in  Seneca. 

When  the  ^/^-constructions  have  reached  the  extreme  of  their  legitimate 
development,  it  would  be  natural  that  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  should  in  spo- 
radic cases  be  extended  from  the  narrative  ^0;«-clauses  to  clauses  with  postquam, 
ubi,  ut,  and  dum,  which,  though  not,  like  the  original  ^wow-clauses,  replaceable 
by  ^z«-clauses,  and  so  not  sharing  in  the  peculiarities  which  led  to  the  great  devel- 
opment of  the  quom- clauses,  yet  in  effect  somewhat  resemble  the  narrative  quom- 
clauses.  Examples  of  this  construction  for  postquam,  ubi,  and  dum  are  Cic. 
Manil.  4,  9;  Auctor  Bell.  Afr.  78,  4;  Liv.  i,  40,  7. 

1 6.  Arcado- Cyprian  Dialect,  by  Dr.  Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Arcadian  and  Cyprian  are  in  closer  touch  than  any  other  two  Hellenic  dialects 
which  have  at  the  same  time  so  many  and  such  varied  points  of  divergence.  If 
we  consider  the  date  of  the  separation  of  the  daughter-dialect  (a  date  which  on 
any  view  must  be  early,  even  if  we  reject  the  Agapenor  legend),  the  preservation 
in  Cyprian,  for  so  many  centuries,  of  such  striking  cases  of  agreement  with  Arca- 
dian offers  a  most  valuable  example  of  the  persistence  of  dialect  life.  This  fact 
is  not  unknown,  but  has  never  yet  received  thorough-going  treatment.  The 
treatises  of  Gelbke,  Schrader,  Rothe,  and  Spitzer  fail  to  open  that  horizon,  without 
which  the  mooted  question  of  the  position  of  Arcadian  can  never  be  settled,  and 
which  can  be  attained  solely  on  the  basis  of  a  minute  examination  of  the  phe- 
nomena in  question.  The  object  of  this  paper  was  to  present  a  study  prepara- 
tory to  such  an  examination,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
discussion  of  the  question  in  a  work  on  the  dialects  of  Greece  now  in  progress. 
It  was  designed  to  collect  every  case  of  agreement  and  of  difference  between  the 
two  dialects,  beginning  with  what  is  common  to  Arcadian  and  to  Cyprian  (A-C) 
and  to  no  other  Hellenic  dialect;  next,  to  present  the  joint  possessions  of  A-C 
and  Homeric  Greek  {e.g.,  infinitive  in  -Tji/ai) ;  then,  by  gradually  enlarging  the 
range  of  vision,  to  discuss  in  detail  the  relations  of  A-C  to  all  the  dialects  known 
under  the  obsolescent  name  of  Aeolic;  and  finally  to  draw  within  the  circle  of 
observation  the  affinities  of  A-C,  Doric,  and  Ionic.  The  same  process  was  then 
applied  in  the  case  of  Arcadian  and  of  Cyprian,  when  these  dialects  either  present 
actual  differences,  or  when  one  has  preserved  forms  as  yet  not  found  in  the  other. 
By  this  process  alone  can  the  vision  of  the  dialectologist  become  acute  enough  to 
permit  a  cautious  estimate  of  the  position  of  the  parent  Arcadian. 

A  summary  of  the  results  of  the  investigation  is  as  follows :  The  resistance 
of  A-C  to  external  influence  was  effected,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent, 
upon  the  lines  of  a  syntactical  usage  which  must  have  met  with  determined 
hostility  from  the  levelling  forces  of  the  KOIJ/T?  {e.g.,  eVs  with  the  genitive, 
cbrv  with  the  dative). 

There  is  no  single  striking  dialect  feature  possessed  in  common  by  A-C,  Aeolic 
in  the  proper  sense  (the  dialect  of  Lesbos  and  of  the  adjacent  mainland),  Thes- 
salian,  Boeotian,  and  Elean.  The  pronunciation  of  u  as  u,  even  if  shared  in  by 
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all  these  dialects  alike  (which  is  by  no  means  certain),  would  be  nothing  more 
than  the  retention  of  the  Indo-European  pronunciation  of  u. 

Aeolic,  Thessalian,  and  Boeotian  agree  with  A-C  in  having  tp  for  ap  or  pa,  but 
not  in  the  same  word.  This  strong  form  is,  however,  not  the  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  dialects  with  Aeolic  sympathies.  In  fact,  whenever  we  start  with  a  dialect 
peculiarity  that  might  seem  to  serve  as  a  criterion  of  unity,  the  line  of  connection 
is  uniformly  broken.  Thus,  if  we  start  with  &TTV  or  ice,  Boeotian  and  Elean  are 
the  offending  dialects;  if  with  *Vs  or  with  tv  cum  accus.,  Aeolic  is  the  guilty  mem- 
ber. This  disposes  of  a  pan-Aeolic  dialect.  Aeolic,  Thessalian,  and  Boeotian 
are  more  closely  connected  than  any  dialects  of  this  class.  Yet  even  they  have 
only  one  salient  feature  in  common.  An  Aeolic  dialect  in  the  former,  wider  sense 
of  the  term  cannot  be  utilized  as  a  factor  in  the  study  of  Hellenic  speech.  If 
there  was  ever  any  period  when  A-C  and  these  dialects  were  in  touch,  it  was  before 
the  worshippers  of  Arcadian  Zeus  emigrated  from  Northern  Hellas.  Into  such  a 
period,  of  which  Greek  legend  has  preserved  no  memory,  it  is  futile  for  us  to 
attempt  to  penetrate. 

If  we  eliminate  from  A-C  those  forms  that  are  pan-Hellenic  or  due  to  the 
declining  vigor  of  the  old  inflectional  system,  the  residue  may  justly  be  compared 
with  a  similar  residue  from  other  dialects.  The  result  of  such  a  comparison 
shows  that  Thessalian  is  the  link  between  Aeolic  and  A-C,  and  between  A-C 
and  Boeotian.  It  was  from  Thessaly  that  the  Aeolians  and  Boeotians  are  said 
to  have  departed  to  seek  a  new  home  (see  American  Journal  of  Philology, 
VII.  426). 

When  A-C  falls  into  line  with  Doric  and  Ionic,  the  phenomena  in  question 
appear  to  be  survivals  of  the  pan-Hellenic  period. 

Traces  of  connection  between  Arcado-Cyprian  and  Doric  alone  are  far  to 
seek.  TJ  by  compensatory  lengthening  has  been  explained  by  the  adherents  of  an 
"Aeolic"  origin  of  Arcadian  as  a. proof  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Arcado-Cyp- 
rians  emigrated  from  Northern  Greece  before  f  (i.e.,  open  77)  became  e  (i.e.,  closed 
TJ).  But  as  it  cannot  be  shown  that  €t  for  i\  was  the  property  of  Lesbians,  Thes- 
salians,  and  Boeotians  in  a  common  home,  the  TJ  of  (pe-fjpuv  and  of  j)/j.i  (if  we 
follow  the  common  transcription  of  ef  mi-}  must  be  either  pan-Hellenic  or  Doric. 
That  the  latter  is  the  only  possible  explanation  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the 
ground  form  <f>0ep-t<D  became  <t>6r)pw  in  no  dialect  except  Doric.  Ionic  <f)6-f)p(*> 
never  existed,  despite  Gustav  Meyer,  rj  by  compensatory  lengthening  is  then  the 
only  case  of  touch  between  Arcado-Cyprian  and  Doric  alone.  This  Doric  feature 
is  therefore  the  earliest  and  only  loan  formation  from  Doric  in  the  period  of  a 
yet  undivided  Arcado-Cyprian  dialect;  and  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  held  to  be 
a  proof  of  the  original  Doric  character  of  the  dialect.  An  Arcado-Cyprian  fxft/ 
is  not  necessarily  Doric  as  -v,  as  an  inf.  ending  may  be  pre-dialectal. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sympathies  of  A-C,  Aeotic  and  Ionic-Attic  are  strongly 
marked.  Whether  this  preference  is  the  survival  of  the  period  when  d  had  not 
yet  become  T?  in  Ionic-Attic,  or  is  due  to  a  later  but  pre-historic  interconnection 
between  Ionic-Attic  and  Aeolic,  is  a  question  that  will  probably  always  wait  a 
solution.  Arcado-Cyprian  and  Aeolic,  despite  their  differences,  stand  in  more 
pronounced  opposition  to  Doric  than  do  Thessalian  or  Boeotian,  and  seem  to 
form  a  link  in  the  chain  which  begins  with  Doric  and  ends  with  Ionic-Attic. 
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The  statement  must,  however,  not  be  construed  to  imply  that  Arcado-Cyprians 
and  Aeolians  were  the  first  separatists  from  a  common  home. 

The  affinities  of  Arcadian  in  conjunction  with  Cyprian  point,  then,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  connection  with  those  dialects  which  are  allied  to  Aeolic.  Confirmatory 
of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  when  Arcadian  is  regarded  in  conjunction  with  Cyp- 
rian, the  total  number  of  Aeolisms  increases;  but  when  taken  alone  and  compared 
with  Aeolic,  Thessalian,  or  Boeotian,  this  number  decreases.  The  older  the  form, 
so  much  greater  the  likelihood  of  it  being  Aeolic  in  its  sympathies. 

Arcadian  when  at  variance  with  Cyprian  presents  a  mixture  of  dialects  scarcely 
equalled  in  any  canton  of  Greece.  Ionic,  Doric,  and  the  dialects  of  Aeolic  color- 
ing strive  for  supremacy.  The  correspondences  with  Aeolic  alone  are  insignifi- 
cant, the  majority  being  survivals  of  pan-Hellenic  speech.  The  connection  with 
Thessalian  is  not  much  stronger.  When  Arcadian  and  Boeotian  converge,  the 
cases  of  agreement  are  either  pan-Hellenic  or  Doric.  Hence  it  cannot  well  be 
affirmed  that  the  Aeolic  preferences,  when  taken  alone,  without  the  aid  of  Cyprian, 
are  vigorous. 

The  Ionic  proclivities  of  Arcadian  are  few,  but  most  pronounced  (et,  infinitive 
in  -i/cu).  The  Doric  features,  too,  stand  out  in  clear  light.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
whenever  Arcadian  agrees  with  dialects  of  the  Aeolic  type,  it  agrees  at  the  same 
time  with  Doric.  Importance  should  be  placed  upon  this  negation  of  Schrader's 
assertion,  as  also  upon  the  character  of  many  of  the  Dorisms  of  Arcadian,  which 
are  clearly  survivals  of  pan-Hellenic.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  concurrence  in  Arcadian  of  forms  of  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Aeolic 
coloring,  a  concurrence  which  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  con- 
test for  supremacy  between  the  forms  date  from  a  prehistoric  period. 

Aeolisms  are  passive,  rarely  aggressive.  Where  they  exist  in  the  language  of 
the  people  they  have  existed  from  all  times.  They  are  never  a  force  in  dialect 
mixture  save  in  literature.  Their  history  is  a  history  of  their  continual  recession 
before  Attic  and  Doric.  The  Aeolisms  of  Arcadian  belong  to  the  heart  of  the 
dialect;  its  lonisms  and  Dorisms  are  adventitious.  Achaia  was  the  refuge  of 
dispossessed  lonians;  the  Cynurians  were  Ionic  before  their  Dorization.  The 
Dorisms  are  explained  by  Strabo's  remarks;  Sotcovon  5e  Supi^fiv  airavres  (the 
Peloponnesians)  Sia  rrjv  <rv/j.fia(Tav  fTriKparciav. 

Traces  of  sympathy  between  Cyprian,  apart  from  Arcadian,  and  Aeolic  are 
few.  When  Cyprian  agrees  with  Aeolic,  Thessalian,  or  Boeotian,  the  points  of 
agreement  occur  generally  either  in  Doric  or  in  Ionic.  But  these  dialects  have 
resisted  longer  than  Doric  the  incursion  of  the  Ionic  v  t<pe\Kv<rru(6v.  The  con- 
nection of  Arcadian  with  Aeolic  is  however  stronger  than  that  of  Cyprian  with 
Aeolic.  With  Doric,  Cyprian  shares  much;  which  was  only  to  be  expected  from 
the  vicinity  of  Rhodes,  Crete,  and  Pamphylia. 

If  we  compare  the  cases  of  absolute  disagreement  between  Arcadian  and 
Cyprian,  it  is  evident  that  either  the  one  dialect  or  the  other  has  preserved  the 
more  ancient  form.  Where  the  chronology  of  a  phonetic  change  is  still  doubt- 
ful, or  where  two  variant  forms  appear  to  antedate  the  separation,  we  can  obtain 
no  light  as  to  the  relative  priority  of  Arcadian  or  of  Cyprian.  The  "  acorn- 
eating"  Arcadians  are  less  prone  to  admit  innovations  than  their  offspring.  Thus 
they  have  preserved  antevocalic  e,  the  ancient  locative  plural  (though  in  but  a 
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single  example);  they  have  resisted  the  expulsion  of  secondary  intervocalic  <r; 
they  have  not  changed  T  from  IE  q  to  o-,  nor  o.KK<av  to  at\wv.  The  Aeolisms  of 
Cyprus  are  as  a  rule  joint  possessions  of  Arcadian  and  of  Cyprian.  It  is  more 
probable  that  Arcadians  should  have  adopted  Dorisms  than  that  Cyprian  should 
have  lost  Aeolism. 

As  in  the  offspring  hereditary  traits  are  reproduced  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  parent,  so  Cyprian  is  oftentimes  the  representative  of  a  more  ancient  period 
than  Arcadian;  e.g.,  genitive  in  -TJFOS  from  -r;o  stems,  the  genitive  -/cXeFeos;  e/fe/xr* 
compared  with  the  vexatious  Arcadian  <j)0fpat;  -as  in  the  feminine  genitive  for 
the  Arcadian  -au;  -et  in  the  dative  singular  of  -es  stems. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  7.45  A.M.,  Thursday. 


BURLINGTON,  VT.,  Thursday,  July  14,  1887. 
MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Association  assembled,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  the  Van 
Ness  House,  at  7.45  A.M. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  nominate  officers  was 
taken  from  the  table  and  adopted;  the  officers  for  1887-88  elected 
in  accordance  with  the  report  are  :  — 

President,  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall,  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Vice-Presidents,  Professor  Thomas   D.  Seymour,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Secretary,  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Treasurer,  Professor  John  H.  Wright. 

Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  — 

Professor  Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Professor  Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 
Professor  Bernodotte  Perrin,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  propose  time  and  place 
of  next  meeting  recommended  that  the  Twentieth  Annual  Session  be 
held  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  July,  at  Amherst  College,  Amherst, 
Mass.  The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

Professor  Francis  A.  March,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Reform  of  English  Spelling,  reported  that  correspondence  had  been 
begun  with  members  of  the  London  Philological  Society  in  regard 
to  preparing  a  manual  dictionary,  using  the  amended  spellings  here- 
tofore recommended. 
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On  motion  the  report  was  accepted,  and  the  committee  appointed 
in  1875  was  continued  for  another  year.  It  now  consists  of  Messrs. 
March  (chairman),  W.  F.  Allen,  Child,  Lounsbury,  Price,  Trumbull, 
and  Whitney. 

On  motion  a  resolution  was  adopted  as  follows  :  — 

The  American  Philological  Association  desires  to  express,  to  the  President  and 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  its  hearty  thanks  for  the  use  of  the  College 
Chapel  and  of  the  Marsh  Room  of  the  Billings  Library  as  the  place  of  meeting, 
for  kind  attention  in  giving  the  members  access  to  the  buildings  and  collections 
of  the  University;  further,  to  acknowledge  its  grateful  appreciation  of  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Rev.  Professor  Lorenzo  Sears  and  of  Mrs.  Sears  in  tendering  the 
Association  a  reception,  as  also  of  the  courtesies  and  labors  of  the  local  committee 
in  making  provision  for  the  entertainment  and  comfort  of  the  members. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  resumed. 

17.  Some  Peculiarities  of  Diction  and  Syntax  in  Cicero's  De 
Legibus,  by  Professor  William  A.  Merrill,  of  Belmont  College,  College 
Hill,  Ohio ;  read  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Elwell. 

This  work  of  Cicero  was  never  carefully  elaborated,  and  owing  to  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  subject-matter,  —  viz.  the  philosophy  of  law,  the  antiquities 
of  religion,  and  the  constitutional  order  of  the  government,  —  the  diction  varies 
somewhat  from  that  of  his  other  works;  add  to  this  the  fact  that  Cicero  was  inex- 
perienced in  handling  the  strictly  philosophical  dialogue,  and  that  the  book  was 
never  revised;  hence,  taken  altogether,  the  defects  of  the  work  give  it  a  special 
value  in  estimating  Cicero's  progress  in  literature,  and  for  the  general  study  of 
diction  and  syntax.  The  work  contains  two  widely  diverging  styles :  that  of  the 
ordinary  dialogue,  and  that  of  the  proposed  codes  of  law.  The  exceptional  con- 
structions prevail  in  the  third  book.  The  text  used  was  Vahlen's,  1883.  Extremely 
rare  constructions  are  marked  with  a  star.  The  subjoined  lists  are  thought  to 
contain  all  exceptional  occurrences  and  usages,  both  of  grammar  and  diction,  in 
the  work. 

I.  The  dialogue  and  its  peculiarities  were  first  discussed.  NOUNS.  —  Geni- 
tives:  corporis  obsequium,  I.  60 ;  senatus  iudicia  conseruatae  patriae,  n.  42;  *cu- 
piditatis  teneri,  III.  31 ;  tributa  capitis  comitia  rata  esse  posse,  neque  ulla  priuilegii, 
III.  45;  testament!  soluere,  II.  51.  Datives :  obtemperatio  *legibus,  I.  42;  inter- 
cessor rei,  III.  42;  adsentior  Antiocho  —  magistro  non  audeo  dicere,  I.  54;  abest 
historia  litteris,  I.  5.  Accusatives  :  haec  est  enim  quam  Scipio  laudat  temperatio- 
nem,  ill.  12;  communicandum  inter  omnes  ius  (here  cum  o.  was  avoided  for 
euphonic  reasons),  I.  33.  Ablatives :  ab  aquila  apicem  impositum,  I.  4;  ab  arbo- 
ribus  opacatur,  frag.  5;  ab  ea  natura,  I.  33;  natura  tributum,  I.  1 6;  aetate  con- 
iunctus,  I.  6;  extenuato  sumptu  reciniis  (doubtful),  II.  59;  qua  praestamus  beluis, 
per  quam  coniectura  ualemus  (euphonic),  I.  30;  frugibus  atque  bacis  terrae  fetu 
profunduntur,  I.  25;  cf.  II.  39;  regis  *uitiis  repudiatum,  ill.  15;  so  asperitate,  I.  31; 
non  metu,  sed  ea  coniunctione  conseruandas,  I.  43;  me  deduxit  in  Academiam 
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perpauculis  *passibus,  I.  54;  ut  loco  dicat,  ill.  40;  praedictis  multa  uera  cecidisse 
(doubtful),  II.  33.  In  general:  ad  participandum  alium  alio,  I.  33;  uita  apta 
uirtute,  I.  56,  emended,  but  cf.  Tusc.  v.  40. 

Rare  nouns:  *operimentum,  I.  56;  *commendatrix,  I.  58;  *temperamentum, 
III.  24;  "habilitates,  I.  27,  air.  dp.  Philosophical :  malitia,  I.  49;  opinione,  I.  28 
and  elsewhere;  so  natura,  I.  45;  notitia,  I.  24;  intellegentias,  I.  26;  igniculi,  I. 
33;  *scabies  (yapyaXiffpos),  I.  47;  prudentia,  uoluptas,  and  similar  terms  are  fre- 
quent. Quaestiunculae,  II.  51;  argutiae,  librarioli,  I.  7,  are  not  philosophical,  but 
uncommon.  Rare  meanings  :  umbraculum,  ill.  14,  frag.  7;  partes,  I.  45,  cf.  n.  32; 
cooptatio,  in.  27;  cognitio,  I.  14;  ingenia  (ra  e/^ura),  I.  46;  manu  (disputed), 
11.28;  Nili,  Euripi,  II.  2;  iter,  I.  37;  uoce  ('style'),  II.  18;  contio,  II.  62;  cessio 
(disputed),  I.  10.  Domus  for  domos,  n.  40.  Juristic:  donatio,  II.  50;  usus  capio, 
I.  55;  lessum,  II.  59;  fraus,  n.  60,  in.  42;  promulgatio,  in.  43;  syngrapha,  heredi- 
tates,  in.  18;  deducta  (deductio,  Bait.),  n.  50.  Collocations:  uir  nemo,  n.  41; 
os  resectum  (alii  reiectum,  exceptuni)\  porca  contracta,  n.  55;  ciuis  e  republica 
maxime,  n.  66,  cf.  maxime  e  natura,  n.  59;  bonis  uiris,  in.  20;  nullo  loco,  n.  12; 
in  homines  obsequia,  sed  etiam  in  deos  caerimoniae  (symmetry),  I.  43;  alia  quo- 
que  causa,  n.  3;  Aegeo  mari  (Rome),  in.  36;  ante  oculos  (=  perspicuum),  I.  tj.8. 

PRONOUNS.  —  Relatives  :  animal  hoc  quern  uocamus  hominem,  I.  22;  feriarum 
festorumque  dierum  —  quas,  n.  29;  nemos  iussit,  quo  (quos,  Bait.)  plures  quam 
septem  habebret,  II.  39;  quam  (sc.  humationem,  from  humandi),  II.  63;  quae 
natura  agri,  n.  67;  qua  rei  publicae  nomen  uniuersae  ciuitatis  est,  11.  5;  *cuicui- 
modi,  n.  13.  Refle xives  :  inter  eos  communia,  I.  23;  cum  res  esset  ad  se  delata, 
M.  Scaurus  inquit  (Mad.  senatum),  in.  36;  eipse,  I.  34,  cf.  reapse,  in.  18;  suapte, 

I.  49;   ellipse  of  reflexive,  I.  53,  n.  7,  certain,  in.  43,  45,  doubtful.     Demonstra- 
tives :  hac  familia  (Theophrasti),  in.  13-14;  hanc  for  hoc,  n.  5,  cf.  I.  49;   hie, 
pleonastic,  n.  65,  cf.  Oral.  134,  and  also  in.  5 ;  ille,  pleonastic,  I.  42;   n.  39,  cor- 
rupt;  ipse  for  principal  person,  n.  55,  reflexive,  I.  35,  I.  16,  I.  28,  n.  16;   ipsi,  'of 
their  own  motion,'  n.  50;  idem,  n.  5,  hunc  locum  —  idem  ego  te  accipio  dicere 
Arpinum  (disputed).    Indefinite  :  quo  for  aliquo,  I.  41 ;  qui  ingenio  sit  mediocri  — 
eius  tenere  ius  cum  scias,  11.  46.     In  general :  sua  sponte  non  aliena  iudicantur, 
i.  45;   nosmet,  i.  28;   uellem  esse  meus,  n.  17;    ellipsis  C?),  ante  lucem  iussit 
efferri,  n.  60. 

ADJECTIVES  INCLUDING  PARTICIPLES.  —  ^^.-"denicales,  n.  55;  catus,  i.  45; 
subsiciua,  I.  9.  Strange  meanings  :  reliqua  for  alia,  in.  39;  citeriora  for  humana, 
ill.  3;  priuatos  for  priuos  (disputed),  in.  44;  inanis,  n.  45;  alienum,  'stranger,' 

II.  64;  perpetua,  'general,'  n.  37.     Rare  uses :  color  albus  decorus  cum  in  cetero 
turn  maxime  in  textili;   ceteri  sumptus  (gen.),  II.  62;   tuendae  ciuitatis  paratissi- 
mus  (peritiss.  Bait.),  n.  66;   sagax,  multiplex  (homo),  I.  22;   funebria,  substan- 
tiue,  II.  60.     Collocations  :  ex  alio  alia,  I.  52;  *consequens  ut  for  sequitur  ut,  I.  15. 
Degrees:  amicior,  11.4;  diuinissimus,  n.  45.  —  Sapiens  temperatio,  in.  17.    Agree- 
ment: lucus  —  ille  et  haec  quercus  saepe  a  me  *lectus;  procreatum  agrees  with  im- 
plied tribunatus,  instead  of  potestas,  in.   19;   mundus  ciuitas  existimanda,  I.  23. 
Participles:  detestata,  passive,  II.  28;   nata,  abl.  abs.,  in.  17,  used  of  a  habit,  in. 
30;  adiunctum  pietatis,  n.  54;   iussum,  substantive,  in.  44;   so  animantes,  fern., 
I.  26;  commendatum,  n.  40;  mortuos,  nom.,  n.  67. 

VERBS.  —  Indie.;  labebar  nisi,  I.  52;   cum  proposueras,  in.  48.     Subj.:  capiat, 
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'ought  to  take,'  I.  8;  si  ut  Aristo  dixit  solum  bonum  esse,  i.  55;  docuit  ut  noscere- 
mus,  I.  58;  sequitur  quibus  sit,  in.  40,  cf.  in.  41;  posteaquam  coepissit  (dis- 
puted), II.  64.  Infinitive:  with  notion  of  necessity,  II.  57;  after  iubere,  I.  19, 
ill.  42;  interest,  conseruare  (-ari,  Bait.),  n.  38.  Gerund,  etc.  :  *minuendi  sump- 
tus,  predicate  gen.,  II.  59;  a  suum  cuique  tribuendo,  I.  19;  fratrem  laudando,  I.  i; 
in  iubendo,  I.  33.  Tenses  :  rhetorical  logical  present  faceres,  III.  30;  present  for 
future,  n.  35;  uidemus  =  uidere  licet,  II.  64;  antequam  uenias,  n.  9.  Sequence: 
tanta  sententia  est  ut  ea  tribueretur,  I.  58;  cf.  potest,  HI.  14;  dantur  —  indicia  ut 
esset,  in.  40;  confusion  of  thought  between  futurus  sit  and  cernet  in  I.  59,  where 
cernat  is  written.  Liceat  after  an  infin.  dependent  on  secondary  tenses,  III.  42,  cf. 
in.  30;  subj.  of  generalization,  essent  adiuncta  —  uenerit,  n.  48,  so  n.  64.  Number: 
quaeruntur  qui  astringantur,  II.  48.  Rare  :  aucupari,  in.  35;  responsitare,  I.  14; 
uentitare,  I.  13;  apisci,  I.  52.  Unusual  meanings :  residentur,  II.  55;  debeo,  III. 
26,  and  reprehendere,  II.  34,  in  original  sense ;  decerno,  of  one  senator,  III.  42; 
ignorare,  I.  6,  'disregard';  praestare  =  cauere  ut,  I.  14;  cogere,  of  logical  result, 
II.  33;  noscat,  'admit,'  I.  ii;  efficitur  for  conficitur,  in.  27;  conuenire,  I.  53; 
nata  for  orta,  in.  17;  prodere  for  tradere,  in.  4;  inflare,  ^netaphorically,  i.  6;  ob- 
tineri  m  est  obsisti,  in.  34;  concilium  permouet,  in.  42;  tollere  leges,  ii.  31;  san- 
cire,  '  forbid  under  punishment,'  in.  46;  appellare,  to  things,  I.  40.  Simple  for 
compound:  creuerit,  in.  28;  prenderit,  i.  61.  Juristic :.  parentare,  n.  54;  usu 
capi,  n.  61.  General :  constet  ex  uexandis  animis  et  ea  fama  (disputed),  II.  44; 
mox  uidero,  II.  54;  seminari  (of  a  tree),  i.  i;  nectere  ex,  i.  52.  Ellipsis:  esse, 
in  in.  47,  in.  27,  in.  28,  in.  19,  II.  32,  all  supplied  by  Baiter;  assentior  ut,  ii.  ii; 
adduci  hanc,  n.  6;  iubet  understood  from  uetat,  n.  67,  cf.\\.  15;  sequi  omitted,  - 
II.  69.  Finally  :  mucronem  exacuere,  in.  21;  spero  for  ut  spero,  n.  69. 

ADVERBS.  —  certum,  I.  52;  sollerter,  I.  26;  ne,  n.  68  and  66.  Ita=ualde,  II. 
3  (disputed);  ut  comparative,  II.  45;  cur  for  propter  quod,  II.  53;  quemadmo- 
dum  =  ut,  II.  55.  Uncommon  meaning:  nimis,  with  no  censure,  I.  27,  cf.  non 
nimis,  HI.  14.  General ;  lessum  quasi  lugubrem  eiulationem,  II.  59;  perniciose 
populari,  in.  26;  quamuis  enumeres  multos,  in.  24;  praeterquam,  separated, 
ill.  45. 

PREPOSITIONS. — tenus,  in.  14;  inter  for  intra  (corrupt),  I.  56.  Ellipsis  of  in 
with  Esqviliis,  II.  28,  with  inlapsa  animos,  n.  39.  General:  de  unctura  —  unctura 
tollitur,  n.  60 ;  in  qua  erubescere,  I.  41. 

CONJUNCTIONS. —  Copulative:  et,  'also,'  n.  63,  in.  4,  i.  33,  i.  31,  HI.  4,  i.  40, 
all  explained  away  or  emended  by  the  purists;  introducing  a  comment,  in.  44; 
consecutive,  i.  23;  et  =  sane,  n.  7;  et  non  for  ac  non,  n.  44;  explicative,  n.  43, 
53,  1.41;  et  for  que,  1.55;  *et  — etiam,  in.  4;  *et  —  et, concluding  a  catalogue, ii. 
47;  et  —  neque,  1. 12;  according  to  some,  et  —  que,  1.31,44;  que  connects  periods  in 
II.  25,  cf.  II.  30;  *atque  quidem,  II.  24;  *atque  —  atque,  ill.  20;  neue  —  neue,n.67; 
*nec  =  non,  I.  56;  nee  —  neque  and  neque  —  que,  I.  39,  42.  Adversative  :  sed  = 
'enough  of  that,  but,'  III.  19;  conditional:  sin  quid,  I.  32;  causal:  ex  eo  quia,  I. 
43;  final:  ut  —  sacris  ne  adligentur,  n.  50;  illative  :  igitur,  at  the  beginning,  1. 18; 
II.  14;  interrogative:  an  inclines  to  the  negative  in  in.  33  (Madv.  iam);  num- 
quid  —  an, II.  5.  CORRELATIVES:  *modo  —  uicissim,  11.43;  eatenus  —  quoad,  1. 14; 
ille  quidem  —  sed  tamen,  I.  6,  cf.  I.  54;  etsi,  with  no  tamen,  in.  29;  non  dicam  —  sed;. 
without  descensio  ad  minus,  I.  22;  deinde  etiam  deinceps,  in.  43. 
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PLEONASM:  plerumque  solet,  I.  19;  nihil  esse  turpius  quam  est  quemquam 
legari,  Hi.  18,  cf.  I.  14;  sane  quam  breui,  n.  23;  other  cases,  n.  60, 1.  53, 1.  I,  I.  14; 
legal,  II.  48,  II.  I,  in.  I.  Notable  asyndeton,  n.  42.  ELLIPSIS:  nihil  ad  Caelium, 

I.  6;  meliores  (homines)  from  humanum,  I.  32;  a  Theophrasto,  sc.  doctus,  ill.  14; 
Gracchi  (tribunatus),  doubtful,  in.  20;   praetereantur,  sc,  quae  dicta  sunt,  n.  60. 

GENERAL:  proverbs  —  toto  pectore,  I.  49;  praedicari  de  Remo  et  Romulo,  I.  8; 
ad  contrariam  laudem  in  uirtutem,  I.  51;  absolute  asyndeton,  in.  19,  cf.  I.  62; 
religiones,  plural,  n.  16;  qui  modo  ingenio  possit  moueri,  n.  46;  anacoluthia,  in. 
'3»  H-  S^;  subordination  to  conditional  clause,  aut  si  capiat,  aut  si  minor  pars 
legata  sit,  si  inde  ceperit,  n.  49. 

II.  CODES.  —  In  for  apud,  n.  19,  in.  40;  causal  ablatival  gerunds,  in.  8.  RARE 
NOUNS:  anfractibus,  n.  19;  feturae,  n.  20;  uirgeta,  for.  tip.  11.21;  fulgura,  n.  21; 
aeuitates,  in.  7,  9.  Rare  meaning:  opes,  'display,'  uindex,  'avenger,'  n.  19. 
Archaic  forms :  loedis,  II.  22;  duellum,  in.  9;  coerari  oesus,  in,  10;  consulis 
(m.  pi.  n.),  in.  9.  Demonstrative  pronouns:  olios,  n.  19;  sisque,  11.  21;  im,  n. 
60;  sos,  II.  22;  idem,  II.  22,  ill.  10.  Indef.:  ast  quid,  III.  10.  Adjectives  and 
participles:  ecfata,  II.  2O,  21 ;  ostenta,  II.  20;  obstita,  II.  21 ;  uncula,  II.  19;  mo- 
dica,  in.  10.  Gerundive:  neue  petenda  neue  gerenda  potestate;  present  for 
future,  in.  10.  VERBS:  oesus  esse  =  opus  esse,  in.  10;  apparento,  n.  20;  sa- 
crum commissum,  n.  20;  migrare  =  uiolare,  in.  ii;  *asciuerit,  n.  20;  *sanciunto, 

II.  22;   cadat,  impersonal,  II.  19;    archaic:    iussit,  II.  21 ;   faxit,  II.  19;   clepsit, 
rapsit,  22;   prohibessit,  ill.  6,  10;   escunt,  n.  60;   appellamino,  in.  8:  coerari,  in. 
10;   cosciscuntur,  in.  10;   turbassitur,  in.  n ;  simple  for  compound ':  creuerit,  in. 
8,  9,  n.  21;   piare,  n.  21;  active  forms  of  deponents:  tuento,  in.  7;  partiunto,  7; 
patiunto,  ii;  omission  of  si:  in.  10  and  in.  II,  where  ast  is  used.     ADVERBS: 
propius,  n.  61 ;  semul,  in.  n.     PREPOSITIONS:  endo,  n.  19;  se,  n.  60;  ergo,  n. 
59,  HI.  9.     CONJUNCTIONS  :  et,  explicative,  n.  21 ;  nee—  et  non,  in.  6;  me  =  non, 
in.  9,  ii;  neue,  ii.  19,  21;  nee  with  imperat,  in.  ii;   ast  occurs,  n.  19,  in.  9,  n. 
24,  n.  60,  in.  10.     Abstract  for  concrete,  in.  9,  7. 

1 8.  The  Etymology  of  akimbo,  brick,  hodden,  by  Mr.  C.  P.  G. 
Scott. 

19.  Music  in  Speech,  by  Martin  Luther  Rouse,  Esq.,  of  Toronto, 
Canada. 

The  paper  aimed  to  show  that  vowels  ar  musical  notes  and  consonants  musical 
instruments,  and  to  exhibit  the  relativ  melody  and  harmony  of  certain  modern 
languages. 

Accepting  as  simpl  vowel  sounds  the  ones  markt  I,  I,  2,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  6,  S,  8 
in  the  first  part  of  the  tabl  givn  below,  and  amungst  them  as  pairs  those  arranged 
there  as  such,  the  essayist,  by  appeals  to  the  ear,  confirmd  by  analogies  in  speling 
that  run  thru  various  languages,  ads  five  more  tru  vowels  perceivd  to  be  present 
in  one  or  uther  of  the  four  chief  languages  of  western  Europe,  making  sixteen 
vowels  in  all,  —  eight  long  and  eight  short,  —  which  ar  severally  containd  in  the 
sixteen  German  wurds  first  givn  below. 

To  the  usually  recognized  difthongs  he  also  ads  six,  while  rejecting  one,  and 
thus  makes  nine  in  the  four  languages  taken  together.  Two  long  vowels  cannot 
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TABLE  OF  THE  VOWEL  SOUNDS  USED   IN  THE   FOUR   LANGUAGES  OF 
WESTERN   EUROPE. 


Simple. 

ENGLISH. 

FRENCH. 

GERMAN. 

ITALIAN. 

I  boom      i  bush 

boue,           bourre 

kuh,            kund 

piu,          fanciul'la 

2  mote       2  morass' 

maux(pl.),  mot 

wo,             wozu' 

no,           poeta 

3  dawn       3  don 

corps,           correcte 

dort,           dotter 

fuo''ri,      por're 

~           H.              Y 

pate,             patte 

kahn,          kann 

ma,          anno 

4  path       4 

5^  burn        5  bun 

HP 

liebe,1         liebes 

ue, 

' 

6  age          6  edge 

d6,                dette 

spa.t,            speck 

tre,          bello, 

7 
8  keen       ¥  kin 

vigne,          innocent 

nie,             nicht 

si,            agio 

Compound. 

4+1  how,  house 



braun,        braut 



3  +  8  jop,  choice 

scheu,        scheut 

6  +  5  pare,  parry 

. 

sera 

pere, 

4  +  8  side,  site 

teig,           teich 

taille, 

r    |     <-i 

•• 

5+7 

3  +  J 

,      gold 

blend  to  make  a  difthong;  but  one  of  the  elements  of  this  dubl  sound  must  be  a 
short  vowel :  therefore  he  rejects  the  collocation  pourtrayed  by  eu  in  the  French 
deux,  or  by  o  in  the  German  schon  (as  this  word  is  usually  pronounced  by  the  liter- 
ate), it  being  composed  of  the  long  vowel  herd  in  burn  followed  by  the  long 
vowel  herd  in  the  French  su  ;  but  the  collocation  represented  by  eu  in  neufor  '6 
in  konnen  he  treats  as  a  true  difthong,  since  it  is  composed  of  the  long  vowel  of 
burn  followed  by  the  short  vowel  of  the  French  sut.  The  sound  of  a  in  pare  is  a 

1  According  to  the  authoritative  pronunciation,  tho  it  is  very  comon  to  giv  the  letr 
here  sound  6 ;  those  who  so  pronounce  wil  be  satisfied  with  lieber  as  illustrative. 
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difthong  made  up  of  the  sound  of  e  in  edge  followed  by  that  of  u  in  burn  ;  and 
the  sound  of  a  in  parry  is  a  difthong  made  up  of  the  e  sound  in  edge  followed  by 
the  «  sound  in  bun.  In  a  diftho.ng,  moreover,  the  two  sounds  must  not  belong 
to  the  same  original  pair,  otherwise  the  collocation  is  a  drawl;  such  is  the  sound 
of  the  French  ^  in  me  me  =  5  +  6. 

The  difthongs  on  the  left  side  of  each  language  column,  except  the  one  herd 
in  ««//and  konnent  as  aforesaid,  ar  made  up  of  a  short  vowel  followed  by  a  long 
one;  those  on  the  right  side  of  two  short  vowels.  The  essayist  finds  that  if  a  dif- 
thong ends  a  wurd  or  precedes  a  flat  consonant  its  last  component  is  a  long  vowel 
sound,  whereas  if  it  precedes  a  flat  consonant  its  last  component  is  a  short  vowel, 
the  length  or  shortness  of  the  last  component  before  r,  however,  as  before  nasal 
consonants,  depending  generally  upon  whether  these  end  a  word  or  stand  in  the 
middle  of  one  (cf.  pare  and  parry,  braun  and  konneii}. 

In  the  first  part  of  our  tabl  all  the  simpl  sounds,  and  in  the  second  part  all  the 
difthongs  occuring  in  a  particular  language  ar  denoted  by  the  italicized  portions 
of  wurds  belonging  to  it  that  contain  them;  and  we  ar  thus  abl  to  see  which 
language  or  languages  posess  more  vowels  or  difthongs  than  another;  or,  in  other 
words,  which  hav  the  greater  capacity  for  melody  and  harmony,  sins  vowels  ar 
analogous  in  their  varieties  to  musical  notes  and  difthongs  to  chords.  Thus 
Italian  has  the  least  capacity  for  either  harmony  or  melody.  French  has  a  far  less 
capacity  for  harmony  than  English,  tho  it  excels  English  in  melodious  capabilities; 
while  German,  equaling  our  own  tung  in  potential  harmony,  gretly  outvies  it  in 
potential  melody.  If,  again,  we  compare  passages  of  poetry  of  equal  lengths  in 
English,  French,  and  German,1  we  find  the  variety  in  notes  and  chords  turnd  to 
equally  good  account  in  German  and  English,  but  to  less  advantage  in  French. 
So  that,  were  it  not  for  the  too  frequent  occurrence  of  sibilants,  which  is  like  an 
excess  of  brass  instruments  in  an  orchestra,  German  would  be  actually  the  most 
musical  language  of  the  three,  and  of  course  of  the  four  too,  sins  the  monotonous 
Italian  must  be  far  behind  the  rest.  But  as  a  strong  set-off  to  their  poverty  in 
sound,  French,  by  leaving  its  final  consonants  in  wurds  usually  unsounded  before 
uther  wurds  beginning  with  consonants,  and  Italians,  by  carefully  shunning  all 
harsh  collocations  of  consonants  within  its  wurds  and  leting  hardly  one  of  them 
ever  end  with  a  consonant,  prevents  many  cacofonies  that  disfigur  both  German 
and  English.  German  and  English,  then,  abound  more  in  alternations  of  notes 
and  chords,  but  Italian  and  French  plan  their  orchestras  better.  But  this  reason- 
ing about  the  musical  character  of  languages  is  not  mere  analogy :  vowel  sounds 
not  only  bear  a  relation  to  consonant  sounds  like  that  which  musical  notes  do  to 
instruments,  but  every  vowel  stands  at  a  definite  musical  interval  from  the  vowel 
next  to  it  in  the  order  we  have  givn,  when  the  vowels  are  red  at  the  same  pich  of 
voice,  and  consonants  wil  be  found  to  be  truly  classified  exactly  like  musical 
instruments  thruout  every  division,  while  the  consonants  that  stand  in  any  particu- 
lar category  more  resembl  in  the  quality  they  impart  to  vowels  the  instruments 
that  stand  in  the  corresponding  category  than  they  resemble  any  others. 

If  the  long  vowels  themselves  or  the  typical  wurds  that  contain  them  be  red 
aloud  without  change  of  pich,2  in  the  order  of  the  tabl,  a  chromatic  scale  of  eight 

1  As  was  done  at  the  reading  of  the  paper. 

*  Taking  particular  care  not  to  drop  the  voice  at  the  last  vowel  or  last  word.  Both 
experiments  were  made  at  the  reading. 
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notes  will  be  herd,  which  in  the  essayist's  base  voice  starts  from  e  below  the  base 
stave.     Thus :  — 


HP 

y     i               ,, 

z#5i^d 

U      ee 

U          1 

u       \ 

=^=^=3^s 

oo      oh      aw      ah     u(r)     eh 
Italian  or  German  :      u        6      o(r)      a      e(r)      e 
French:                         ou       o      o(r)      a   e(final)  e 

The  short  vowels,  again,  when  red  in  the  same  way,  wil  make  a  chromatic 
scale  that  begins  and  ends  a  tone  and  a  half  abuv  the  former  one. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  long  vowels  be  whispered  in  order  with  the  same 
precaution,  they  wil  form  a  scale  of  this  nature,  composed  of  two  exactly  similar 
portions :  — 


aw      ah     u(r)      eh 


u 


And  if  the  short  vowels  be  so  treated,  they  wil  form  the  same  scale  a  tone  and 
a  half  higher  up. 

Among  the  long  vowels  when  spoken  it  wil  be  noticed  that  those  which  by  the 
majority  of  nations  are  represented  with  the  five  vowels  make  an  independent 
minor  scale  of  five  notes;  also  that  «,  a,  and  *,  which  by  some  theorists  ar  held 
to  have  been  the  only  original  vowels,  form  the  chord  of  this  scale.  In  whisper- 
ing the  vowels,  a  secondary  descending  scale  wil  be  herd  from  ur  to  ee,  but  much 
fainter,  which  is,  I  think,  diatonic. 

Following  is 'the  twin  classification  of  consonants  and  instruments. 


CONSONANTS. 


Mutes. 
Labial. 
Dental. 
Palatal. 


Sharp. 


Unaspi- 
rated. 

Rtf. 

Bea</. 

Lo£-. 


Pharyngeal.  Ha\\. 
Spirants. 
Liquid.  < 


Marring. 

SibilanM      Zea1'    ' 
Lee*. 


/ 
L 


Aspi- 
rated. 


J?ue  (Fr.). 
Mare  (Fr.). 
£eant  (Fr.). 
Lesion. 


Flat. 


Unaspi- 
rated. 


G\V.  Ri/. 

Brea^e.  Bea/. 

Lo^  (Ger.  or  Sc.) .  Sk>£. 


Zay. 
Se//. 
Seal. 
Lea^e. 


Aspi- 
rated. 


Nasal. 


Ri/l.  Riw. 

Brea//fc.  Beaw. 

Sir/fc  (Ger.).     Sing. 


Zait  (Fr.). 
Ce/fe  (Fr.). 


1  Or  help,  milk,  Hibernice. 
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INSTRUMENTS. 


Beaten. 

Full-toned. 

Slender-toned. 

Reed. 

Wooden. 

Wood  on  Wood. 

Metal  on  Wood. 

Xylophone. 

Saw. 

Clarionet. 

Metal. 

Wood  on  Metal. 

Metal  on  Metal. 

Harmonicon. 

Musical  Box.1 

Reed  Organ. 

String. 

Hand  on  String. 

String  on  String. 

Harp. 

Violin. 

Eolian  Harp(?). 

Membrane.        Drum. 


Blown. 
Wooden. 

Metal. 


Blown  from  Side. 

Flute. 
Blown  from  Side. 

Organ. 


Blown  from  Top. 

Flageolet. 

Blown  from  Top. 

Trumpet. 


The  aspiration  of  consonants  by  its  prolonging  force  corresponds  to  the  loud 
pedal  or  swell. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  title  :  — 

20.  Ancipiti  in  Caesar,  B.  G.  I.  26,  by  Professor  William  S.  Scar- 
borough, Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  Ohio. 

After  referring  to  a  number  of  editors  of  Caesar  and  reviewing  their  interpreta- 
tions of  the  passage,  the  writer  took  exception  to  the  usual  rendering  of  ancipiti 
('  double ')  and  suggested  '  doubtful '  or  some  equivalent. 

He  argued  that  the  sense  requires  that  anceps  should  be  translated  in  such 
manner  as  to  express  the  uncertainty  of  the  struggle  between  the  contending 
forces  —  which  was  of  more  importance  to  Caesar  than  the  position  of  the  troops 
could  have  been :  that  '  double '  is  not  a  primary  but  a  secondary  meaning  of 
anceps,  as  its  etymology  shows.  If  having  "  heads  all  around  "  (probably  the 
original  meaning  of  anceps)  means  anything  at  all,  it  must  mean  instability,  un- 
certainty. It  may  be  reasonably  concluded  from  an  etymological  standpoint  that 
anceps  means  '  doubtful '  in  the  sense  ol  *  critical '  or  '  uncertain,'  rather  than 
*  double,'  and  it  is  clear  that  this  meaning  is  most  in  keeping  with  the  context  of 
the  lines  referred  to. 

The  Association  adjourned  at  about  8.30  A.M.,  and  many  members 
and  their  friends  made  in  company  an  excursion  across  Lake  Cham- 
plain  to  the  Ausable  Chasm. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF   THE 

AMERICAN   PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE  I. — NAME  AND  OBJECT. 

1.  This   Society   shall   be   known  as  "The   American  Philological  Associa- 
tion." 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological  knowl- 


ARTICLE  II.  —  OFFICERS. 

1.  The  officers   shall  be   a   President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  III.  —  MEETINGS. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at -such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter- 
mined upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an'  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 
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ARTICLE  IV.  —  MEMBERS. 

1.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initiation 
fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  V.  —  SUNDRIES. 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VI.  —  AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  to  this  Cpnstitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have  been 
proposed. 


PUBLICATIONS   OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 


THE  annually  published  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  upon  the  progress 
of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  "Transactions"  give  the  full  text  of  such 
articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decides  to  publish.  The  Pro- 
ceedings are  bound  with  them  as  an  Appendix. 

The  following  tables  show  the  authors  and  contents  of  the  first 
eighteen  volumes  of  Transactions  :  — 

1869-1870.— Volume  I. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  nature  and  theory  of  the  Greek  accent. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  nature  and  designation  of  the  accent  in  Sanskrit. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  aorist  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  with  6V cos  and 

OV  yUTJ. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  best  method  of  studying  the  North  American 

languages. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  German  vernacular  of  Pennsylvania. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :   On  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 

language. 
Lounsbury,  T.  R. :  On  certain  forms  of  the  English  verb  which  were  used  in  the 

sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  some  mistaken  notions  of  Algonkin  grammar,  and 

on  mistranslations  of  words  from  Eliot's  Bible,  etc. 
Van  Name,  A. :  Contributions  to  Creole  Grammar. 
Proceedings  of  the  preliminary  meeting  (New  York,  1868),  of  the  first  annual 

session  (Poughkeepsie,  1869),  and  of  the  second  annual  session  (Rochester, 

1870). 

1871.— Volume  II. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  the  so-called  Attic  second  declension. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Strictures  on  the  views  of  August  Schleicher  respecting  the 
nature  of  language  and  kindred  subjects. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  English  vowel  quantity  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth. 

March,  F.  A.  :  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  pronunciation. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Some  notes  on  Ellis's  Early  English  Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  Algonkin  names  for  man. 

Greenough,  J.  B. :  On  some  forms  of  conditional  sentences  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 

Sanskrit. 
Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1871. 

1872.  —  Volume  III. 
Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Words  derived  from  Indian  languages  of  North 
America. 

I  ladley,  J. :  On  the  Byzantine  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  tenth  century,  as  illus- 
trated by  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Stevens,  W.  A. :  On  the  substantive  use  of  the  Greek  participle. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :  Erroneous  and  doubtful  uses  of  the  word  suck. 

Hartt,  C.  F. :  Notes  on  the  Lingoa  Geral,  or  Modern  Tupi  of  the  Amazonas. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  material  and  form  in  language. 

March,  F.  A.:  Is  there  an  Anglo-Saxon  language? 

March,  F.  A. :  On  some  irregular  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  Notes  on  forty  versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Algon- 
kin languages. 

Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  session,  Providence,  1872. 

1873.  —  Volume  IV. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  The  Epic  forms  of  verbs  in  dca. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  Koch's  treatment  of  the  Celtic  element  in  English. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as  presented  in  several  recent 
grammars. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  some  points  in  the  life  of  Thucydides. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  classification  of  conditional  sentences  in  Greek  syntax. 

March,  F.  A. :  Recent  discussions  of  Grimm's  law. 

Lull,  E.  P. :  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  San  Bias  and  Cale- 
donia Bay,  Darien. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  session,  Easton,  1873. 

1874.  — Volume  V. 
Tyler,  W.  S. :  On  the  prepositions  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

Harkness,  A.:  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 

finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  vowel-mutation,  present  in  cag,  keg. 
Packard,  L.  R. :  On  a  passage  in  Homer's  Odyssey  (\  81-86). 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond  :  On  numerals  in  American  Indian  languages,  and  the 

Indian  mode  of  counting. 
Sewall,  J.  B. :  On  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  optatives  modes  in 

Greek  conditional  sentences. 

M'Tris,  C.  D. :  On  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  of  the  Anabasis. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  *<5<re«  or  6t<rti  —  natural  or  conventional? 
Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  session,  Hartford,  1874. 
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1875. —Volume  VI. 

Hark  ness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 

finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  consonant-mutation,  present  in  proof,  prove. 
Carter,  F. :  On  Begemarm's  views  as  to  the  weak  preterit  of  the  Germanic  verbs. 
Morris,  C.  D. :  On  some  forms  of  Greek  conditional  sentences. 
Williams,  A. :  On  verb-reduplication  as  a  means  of  expressing  completed  action. 
Sherman,  L.  A. :  A  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Old  English  poem  "The  Owl 

and  the  Nightingale." 
Proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1875. 

1876. — Volume  VII. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  On  et5  with  the  future  indicative  and  e'oi>  with  the  subjunctive 

in  the  tragic  poets. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  Crete's  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  Iliad. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  negative  commands  in  Greek. 
Toy,  C.  H. :  On  Hebrew  verb-etymology. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  A  botanico-philological  problem. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  shall  and  should  in  protasis,  and  their  Greek  equivalents. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  influences  of  accent  in  Latin  iambic  trimeters. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  Algonkin  verb. 
Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  a  supposed  mutation  between  /  and  u. 
Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  session,  New  York,  1876. 

1877. —Volume  VIII. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  Notes  on  certain  passages  in  the  Phaedo  and  the  Gorgias  of 

Plato. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  the  nominal  basis  on  the  Hebrew  verb. 
Allen,  F.  D. :  On  a  certain  apparently  pleonastic  use  of  us. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  relation  of  surd  and  sonant. 
Holden,  E.  S. :  On  the  vocabularies  of  children  under  two  years  of  age.    1" 
Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the   text  and  interpretation  of  certain  passages   in   the 

Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus. 

Stickney,  A. :  On  the  single  case-form  in  Italian. 

Carter,  F. :  On  Willmann's  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 
Sihler,  E.  G. :  On  Herodotus's  and  Aeschylus's  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  principle  of  economy  as  a  phonetic  force. 
Carter,  F. :  On  the  Kiirenberg  hypothesis. 
March,  F.  A. :  On  dissimilated  gemination. 
Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  session,  Baltimore,  1877. 

1878.  —Volume  IX. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  articular  infinitive. 
Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Yoruban  language. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Influence  of  accent  in  Latin  dactylic  hexameters. 
Sachs,  J. :  Observations  on  Plato's  Cratylus. 
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Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  composition  of  the  Cynegeticus  of  Xenophon. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Elision,  especially  in  Greek. 
Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  session,  Saratoga,  1878. 

1879.  — Volume  X. 

Toy,  C  H. :  Modal  development  of  the  Semitic  verb. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  the  nature  of  caesura. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  effects  of  elision. 

Cook,  A.  S. :  Studies  in  Heliand. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  development  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  in  principal  clauses. 

D'Ooge,  M.  L. :  The  original  recension  of  the  De  Corona. 

Peck,  T. :  The  authorship  of  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  date  of  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus. 

Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1879. 

1880.  —  Volume  XL 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  A  contribution  to  infantile  linguistic. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Hebrew  verb-termination  un. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  The  beginning  of  a  written  literature  in  Greece. 

Hall,  I.  H. :  The  declension  of  the  definite  article  in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions. 

Sachs,  J. :  Observations  on  Lucian. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  Virgil  and  Plato. 

Allen,  W.  F. :  The  battle  of  Mons  Graupius. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  inconsistency  in  views  of  language. 

Edgren,  A.  H. :  The  kindred  Germanic  words  of  German  and  English,  exhibited 

with  reference  to  their  consonant  relations. 
Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  session,  Philadelphia,  1880. 

1881.  —  Volume  XII. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  Mixture  in  Language. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  home  of  the  primitive  Semitic  race. 

March,  F.  A. :  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  reform  of  English  spelling. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  History  of  the  rt-vowel,  from  Old  Germanic  to  Modern  English. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  The  use  of  the  aorist  participle  in  Greek. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  The  use  of  abstract  verbal  nouns  in  -<ns  in  Thucydides. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  session,  Cleveland,  1881. 

1882. —Volume  XIII. 

Hall,  I.  H. :  The  Greek  New  Testament  as  published  in  America. 

Merriam,  A.  C. :  Alien  intrusion  between  article  and  noun  in  Greek. 

Peck,  T. :  Notes  on  Latin  quantity. 

Owen,  W.  B. :  Influence  of  the  Latin  syntax  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  Ablaut  in  English. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  General  considerations  on  the  Indo-European  case-system. 

Proceedings  of  the  fourteenth  annual  session,  Cambridge,  1882. 
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1883.  —  Volume  XIV. 

Merriam,  A.  C. :  The  Caesareum  and  the  worship  of  Augustus  at  Alexandria. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  The  varieties  of  predication. 

Smith,  C.  F. :  On  Southernisms. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  development  of  the  Ablaut  in  Germanic. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifteenth  annual  session,  Middletown,  1883. 

1884.  — Volume  XV. 

Goodell,  T.  D. :  On  the  use  of  the  Genitive  in  Sophokles. 

Tarbell,  F.  B. :  Greek  ideas  as  to  the  effect  of  burial  on  the  future  life  of  the  soul. 
Perrin,  B. :  The  Crastinus  episode  at  Palaepharsalus. 
Peck,  T. :  Alliteration  in  Latin. 

Von  Jagemann,  H.  C.  G. :  Norman  words  in  English. 
Wells,  B.  W. :  The  Ablaut  in  High  German. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Primary  and  Secondary  Suffixes  of  Derivation  and  their  ex- 
changes. 

Warren,  M. :  On  Latin  Glossaries.     Codex  Sangallensis,  No.  912. 
Proceedings  of  the  sixteenth  annual  session,  Hanover,  1884. 

1885.— Volume  XVI. 

Easton,  M.  W. :  The  genealogy  of  words. 

Goodell,  T.  D. :  Quantity  in  English  verse. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  Value  of  the  Attic  talent  in  modern  money. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  Relation  of  the  Tlp6edpoi  to  the  npvrdveis  in  the  Attic  Bov\-f]. 

Perrin,  B. :  Equestrianism  in  the  Doloneia. 

Richardson,  R.  B. :  The  appeal  to  sight  in  Greek  tragedy. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  The  feminine  caesura  in  Homer. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :   A  study  of  Dinarchus. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  vowels  e  and  *  in  English. 

\Vhitney,  W.  D. :  The  roots  of  the  Sanskrit  language. 

Proceedings  of  the  seventeenth  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1885. 

1886. —Volume  XVII. 

Tarbell,  F.  B. :  Phonetic  law. 
Sachs,  J. :  Notes  on  Homeric  Zoology. 
Fowler,  H.  N.  :  The  sources  of  Seneca  de  Beneficiis. 
Smith,  C.  F. :  On  Southernisms. 
Wells,  B.  W. :  The  sounds  o  and  u  in  English. 
Fairbanks,  A. :  The  Dative  case  in  Sophokles. 

The  Philological  Society,  of  England,  and  The  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion :  Joint  List  of  Amended  Spellings. 
Proceedings  of  the  eighteenth  annual  session,  Ithaca,  1886. 
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1887.  —  Volume  XVIII. 

Allen,  W.  F. :  The  monetary  crisis  in  Rome,  A.D.  33. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  The  tradition  of  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  from  Cicero  to  Orosius. 

Clapp,  E.  B. :  Conditional  sentences  in  Aischylos. 

Pease,  E.  M. :  On  the  relative  value  of  the  manuscripts  of  Terence. 

Smyth,  H.  W. :  The  Arcado- Cyprian  dialect. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  sounds  o  and  u  in  English. 

Smyth,  H.  W. :  The  Arcado-Cyprian  dialect.  —  Addenda. 

Proceedings  of  the  nineteenth  annual  session,  Burlington,  1887. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association  are 
distributed  gratis  upon  application  until  they  are  out  of  print. 

Separate  copies  of  articles  printed  in  the  Transactions  are  given 
to  the  authors  for  distribution. 

The  "Transactions  for"  any  given  year  are  not  always  published 
in  that  year.  To  avoid  mistakes  in  ordering  back  volumes,  please 
state  —  not  the  year  of  publication,  but  rather  —  the  year  for  which 
the  Transactions  are  desired,  adding  also  the  volume-number, 
according  to  the  following  table :  — 

The  Transactions  for  1869  and  1870  form  Volume  I. 
"             "              "    1871  form  Volume  II. 

"             "              "    1872  "  "  III. 

"             "              "    1873  "  "  IV. 

"             "              "    1874  "  "  V. 

"          .   "              "1875  "  "  VL 

"    1876  "  "  VII. 

"    1877  "  "  VIII. 

"            "             "    1878  "  "  IX. 

"             "              "1879  "  "  X. 

"    1880  «  "  XL 

"             "              "    1881  "  "  XII. 

"            "             "    1882  "  "  XIII. 

"    1883  "  "  XIV. 

"             "              "    1884  "  "  XV. 

"             "              "    1885  "  "  XVI. 

"             "              "    1886  "  "  XVII. 

«    1887  "  "  XVIII. 

The  price  of  these  volumes  is  $2.00  apiece,  except  Volume  XV., 
for  which  $2.50  is  charged.  The  first  two  volumes  will  not  be  sold 
separately. 
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REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SETS  FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

Single  COMPLETE  SETS  of  the  Transactions  (Volumes  I.-XVIII.) 
will  be  sold  to  public  libraries,  until  further  notice,  at  twenty-five 
dollars  a  set. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  American  Libraries  should  exert  themselves  to 
procure  this  series  while  it  may  be  had.  It  is  the  work  of  American  scholars, 
and  contains  many  valuable  articles  not  elsewhere  accessible ;  and,  aside  from 
these  facts,  as  the  first  collection  of  essays  in  general  philology  made  in  this 
country,  it  is  sure  to  be  permanently  valuable  for  the  history  of  American 
scholarship. 
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I.  —  The  Lex  Curiata  de  Imperio. 
BY  WILLIAM   F.   ALLEN, 

PROFESSOR   IN   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF  WISCONSIN. 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  Roman  magistrates,  after  entering 
upon  their  offices,  procured  the  passage  of  a  law  defining  their 
powers  with  precision.  In  the  case  of  the  censors  this  law 
was  passed  in  the  comitia  centuriata  ;  in  the  case  of  all  the 
other  patrician  magistrates,  in  the  comitia  curiata,  an  assem- 
bly which  existed  in  the  later  centuries  of  the  republic  for 
hardly  any  other  purposes  than  this,  and  which  accordingly 
sank  into  a  purely  formal  assemblage,  in  which  the  several 
curies  were  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  beadles, 
lictors.  Nevertheless,  this  purely  formal  act  was  regularly 
insisted  upon  down  to  the  close  of  the  republic.  The  law 
was  of  the  same  general  character,  whether  passed  by  curies 
or  centuries,  and  whether  dealing  with  the  imperium  or  not. 
Nevertheless,  as  it  is  best  known  in  connection  with  the  im- 
perium of  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  dictators,  it  has  come  to 
be  known  by  the  inexact  title  of  lex  curiata  de  imperio.  The 
phrase  de  imperio  is  not  properly  a  part  of  the  title,  but 
simply  describes  the  scope  of  the  law  in  reference  to  this 
particular  group  of  magistrates ;  in  the  case  of  the  aediles 
and  quaestors,  as  well  as  of  the  censors,  it  would  necessarily 
be  de  potestate.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  with  regard  to  the 
imperium  that  the  question  can  have  any  practical  impor- 
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tance.  Upon  assuming  office  all  magistrates  entered  with- 
out delay  upon  the  exercise  of  the  administrative  and  purely 
civil  functions  of  their  office,  and  the  neglect  to  pass  this  law, 
or  its  failure  through  intercession  of  the  tribunes,  can  have 
worked  no  practical  reduction  of  their  powers.  The  imperium, 
on  the  other  hand,  carrying  with  it  the  right  to  command 
troops  and  to  inflict  the  death  penalty,  was  too  formidable  a 
power  to  be  exercised  by  any  one  who  had  not  been  formally 
invested  with  it.  Consequently,  while  the  law  in  question 
was,  in  relation  to  other  offices,  so  pure  a  formality  that  it 
is  known  to  us  only  as  a  piece  of  antiquarianism,  the  law  de 
imperio  is  an  act  frequently  mentioned,  and  possessing  a  real 
historical  importance. 

Here  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  period  after  Sulla  the 
consuls  and  praetors  within  their  year  of  office  possessed  only 
the  civil  imperium,  that  is,  general  executive  and  administra- 
tive power  within  the  limits  of  Italy ;  for  them,  therefore,  it 
made  no  difference  whether  they  secured  the  passage  of  this 
law  or  not,  until  the  time  came  for  them  to  go  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  province  in  the  following  year.  This  the  posses- 
sion of  the  imperitim,  which  did  not  require  to  be  renewed, 
enabled  them  to  do  without  interruption.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  law,  being  now  a  mere  formality,  was  often  neglected ; 
Cicero  says  (leg.  agr.  ii.  12,  30)  :  consulibus  legem  curiatam 
ferentibus  a  tribunis  plebis  saepe  est  intercession.  In  this  case 
no  embarrassment  would  result  until  it  came  to  acts  which 
rested  distinctly  upon  the  military  imperium,  such  as  holding 
the  comitia  centuriata  (which  power  was,  of  course,  contained 
in  the  limited  imperium  of  this  period),  and  taking  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  province.  Since  our  discussion  therefore  is 
exclusively  confined  to  the  right  to  exercise  these  powers, 
we  will  speak  of  the  law  in  question  by  its  familiar  if  in~ 
exact  title,  as  lex  curiata  de  imperio. 

It  has  usually  been  held  that  this  law  actually  conferred 
upon  the  magistrate  the  powers  of  his  magistracy,  the  elec- 
tion and  inauguration  in  the  office  being  only  inchoate  and 
incomplete  acts.  Mommsen,  however,  in  his  Romisches  Staats- 
recht  (i.  p.  52,  first  edition),  takes  the  ground  that  it  is  not  to 
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be  looked  upon  as  an  act  of  legislation,  but  rather  as  an 
obligatory  act,  which  the  citizens  cannot  refuse  to  a  magis- 
trate who  has  already  entered  upon  his  office  :  \_Als  eigent- 
licJier  Volksbeschluss  darf  er  nicht  aufgefasst  werden>  sondern 
vielmehr  als  eine  Verpflichtung,  die  die  Biirgerschaft  dem 
verfassungsmassig  ins  Ami  gelangten  Beamten  nicht  verwei- 
gern  kann:\  and  that  it  in  strictness  of  speech  gives  the 
magistrate  no  right  which  he  does  not  already  possess  {Auch 
giebt  der  Act  streng  genommen  dem  Beamten  kein  Recht,  das 
er  nicJit  bereits  hat].  It  is  with  diffidence  that  one  differs 
from  a  scholar  of  Mommsen's  authority ;  but  as  it  is  upon 
a  question  of  interpretation  rather  than  of  fact,  and  as  it  is  a 
frequent  charge  against  this  great  man  that  he  is  prone  to 
push  his  pre-conceived  theories  beyond  what  is  warranted  by 
the  evidence,  I  will  venture  to  present  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  conclude  that  the  lex  curiata  de  imperio,  even  if  it 
had  become  a  mere  formality,  was  nevertheless  a  necessary 
act,  and  did  really  confer  the  imperium  ;  that  without  it  the 
authority  of  the  magistrate  was  incomplete. 

Mommsen  admits  indeed  that  his  proposition  does  not 
admit  of  positive  proof  {geradezu  beweisen  lasst  dieser  Satz 
sich  nicht} :  he  maintains,  nevertheless,  that  it  follows  by 
necessity  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  several  well-established  instances.  If  the  city 
should  be  attacked  before  this  law  had  been  carried,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  its  defence  would  be  omitted  for  the  lack 
of  a  person  qualified  to  take  command.  As  to  this  it  can 
only  be  said :  Salus  poptili  suprema  lex.  The  case  is  quite 
analogous  to  that  of  a  province  left  by  the  sudden  death  of 
its  governor  without  any  legitimate  commander ;  in  such  a 
case,  as  Mommsen  has  himself  shown  (p.  179),  there  must 
of  necessity  have  been  some  way  of  temporarily  filling  the 
vacancy.  We  may  compare  also  the  formula  videant  consules 
ne  quid  res  publica  detrimenti  capiat,  by  which  the  Senate 
bestowed  the  military  imperium  upon  the  consuls,  in  great 
emergencies,  during  the  period  after  Sulla,  when  these 
magistrates  possessed  only  the  civil  imperium.  It  may  be 
assumed  that  if  the  magistrates  lacked  the  formal  power  to 
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command  troops,  the  Senate  would  have  bestowed  upon  them 
this  extraordinary  authority. 

The  first  example  which  Mommsen  adduces  to  support  his 
view,  is  that  of  Caius  Flaminius,  consul  B.C.  217,  who  en- 
tered upon  his  office  at  Arimmum  and  who,  consequently, 
could  not  have  carried  the  lex  curiata  for  himself,  as  was  cer- 
tainly usual  and  as  is  assumed  to  have  been  requisite.  But  this 
assumed  necessity  is  by  no  means  proved.  In  the  case  of  the 
inferior  magistrates,  who  had  not  the  power  to  convene  the 
assembly,  the  law  must  of  course  have  been  presented  for 
them  by  one  of  the  consuls,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the 
same  cannot  have  been  done  by  a  consul  for  his  colleague,  as 
indeed  had  been  Mommsen's  opinion  previously.  The  objec- 
tion that  the  senatorial  faction  would  not  have  been  inclined 
to  overlook  an  irregularity  in  the  case  of  so  obnoxious  a  per- 
son as  Flaminius  cannot  have  much  weight  in  regard  to  a 
body  inspired  by  so  lofty  a  sense  of  patriotism  as  that  which 
the  Roman  Senate  displayed  the  next  year  towards  a  still 
more  obnoxious  consul,  Varro.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the 
irregularities  charged  against  Flaminius  by  the  senatorial 
leaders  (Livy,  xxii.  I,  5) — quod  illi  iustum  imperium  .  .  . 
esse? — there  is  no  mention  of  the  want  of  the  lex  curiata. 
The  objections  are  purely  formal:  magistrates  id  [i.e.,  auspi- 
ciuin\  a  domo,  publicis  privatisque  penatibus  Latinis feriis  actis, 
sacrificio  in  monte  perfecto,  votis  rite  in  Capitolio  nuncupatis 
sccum  ferre;  nee  privatum  auspicia  sequi,  nee  sine  anspiciis 
profectum  in  externo  ea  solo  nova  atque  integra  concipere  posse. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  the  consuls  of  B.C.  49,  Lentulus 
and  Marcellus,  who  continued  to  exercise  authority  during 
the  following  year  as  proconsuls,  notwithstanding  that  they 
had  neglected  to  procure  the  lex  curiata  before  leaving  Rome 
at  the  beginning  of  their  term  of  office.  But  this  case  tells 
on  the  other  side.  The  senatorial  government  at  Thes- 
salonica  abstained  from  organizing  for  the  year  48,  by  the 
election  of  new  magistrates,  for  the  reason  that  the  failure  to 
procure  the  lex  curiata  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  hold 
the  comitia  centuriata  (OTI,  rov  vdfj,ov  ol  VTrarot,  TOP  <pparpia- 
TUCOV  ovtc  ecrevrjvu^a-avy  Dio  Cassius,  41,  43).  The  lack  of 
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this  law  had  not,  it  is  true,  prevented  them  from  exercising 
military  authority  during  the  year  49 :  as  has  already  been 
said,  the  military  emergency  required  the  assumption  of 
power,  and  this  may  have  been  done  by  the  authority  of  the 
Senate.  But  when  it  came  to  the  specific  formal  act  of  hold- 
ing the  centuriate  assembly,  which,  as  being  the  army,  could 
only  be  held  in  virtue  of  the  military  imperium,  the  consuls 
shrank  from  such  a  transgression  of  the  law,  and  preferred  to 
continue  the  informal  exercise  of  the  imperium  which  they 
already  held.  The  case  of  Camillus,  in  his  dictatorship,  the 
only  other  case  referred  to,  can  be  met  by  analogy  with  either 
of  the  two  cases  considered :  as  Mommsen  says,  he  must 
either  have  foregone  the  lex  curiata,  or  it  must  have  been 
procured  for  him  by  some  other  magistrate. 

A  more  puzzling  case  is  that  of  Appius  Claudius,  consul 
B.C.  54,  which  is  cited  in  another  note.  The  circumstances 
in  this  case  are  peculiar,  and  can  be  understood  only  in  con- 
nection with  the  succession  of  events  during  this  summer, 
which  are  known  to  us  pretty  completely  through  Cicero's 
correspondence.1  When  the  elections  of  July  approached, 
rumors  began  to  be  rife  of  a  corrupt  bargain  (the  notorious 
coitio  Memmiana)  between  the  consuls  Claudius  and  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  on  the  one  hand  and  the  consular  candidates 
Memmius  and  Domitius  Calvinus  on  the  other  (ad  Q.  fr.  ii. 
1 5,  b.  4  :  ad  Att.  iv.  1 5,  7),  but  the  terms  of  the  bargain  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  known.  It  was  probably  these  rumors 
that  caused  the  election  to  be  put  off  until  September  (ad  Q. 
fr.  ii.  1 6,  3).  Towards  the  end  of  September,  the  two  con- 
sular candidates  having  quarrelled,  Memmius  divulged  the 
terms  of  the  bargain  in  the  Senate  (ad  Q.  fr.  iii.  i,  16),  placing 
indeed  written  evidence  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls.  The 
contract  was  to  the  effect  that  the  consuls  should  secure  the 


1  His  letters  to  his  brother  Quintus  (ii.  15  and  16,  and  iii.),  nearly  all  dated, 
enable  us  to  construct  the  chronology  with  .approximate  accuracy.  Those  to 
Atticus  (iv.  15  to  1 8)  are  in  great  confusion;  e.g.  No.  1 6  has  the  date  Oct.  I 
(§  7);  but  §  5  belongs  to  July  3-5  (cf.  15,  4),  while  §§  9-12  come  after  Oct.  24. 
The  edition  of  Baiter  and  Kayser  has  rearranged  these  sections  so  as  to  corre- 
spond to  the  chronology  of  the  letters  to  Quintus. 
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election  to  these  two  men  and  that  they  for  their  part  should 
produce  fraudulent  testimony  to  the  passage  of  the  lex  curiata 
de  imperio  and  of  a  senatus  consult  inn  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  their  provinces.  Cicero's  words  are : 
ipse  et  situs  competitor  Domitius  Calvinus  .  .  .  HS  quadragena 
consulibus  darent,  si  essent  ipsi  consults  facti,  nisi  tres  augur es 
dcdisscnt,  qui  se  adfuisse  dicerent,  cum  lex  curiata  ferretur, 
quae  lata  non  esset,  et  duo  consulares,  qui  se  dicerent  in  ornan- 
dis  provinciis  consularibus  scribendo  adfuisse,  cum  omnino  ne 
senatus  quidcm  fuisset :  ad  Att.  iv.  1 8,  2. 

It  would  seem  that  the  lex  curiata,  which  was  regularly 
passed  in  March,  in  which  month  the  military  imperium 
commenced,  had  not  been  passed  this  year,  and  as  the  year 
drew  to  a  close,  the  consuls,  to  whom  provinces  had  been 
assigned  by  the  Senate,  were  anxious  to  secure  the  authority 
to  enter  upon  their  government.  Of  course  the  whole  com- 
pact came  to  naught  when  once  divulged.  Both  candidates 
were  at  once  indicted  for  bribery,  as  well  as  their  competitors, 
Messala  and  Scaurus,  and  the  consuls  must  seek  for  other 
authority  to  take  their  provinces.  Appius  declared  promptly 
that  he  would  go  to  his  province  without  the  law,  and  pay 
his  own  expenses  (ad  Q.  fr.  iii.  2,  3  ;  ad  Att.  iv.  16,  12).  This 
was  in  October.  The  fullest  statement  of  his  plans  is  given 
in  a  letter  (ad  fam.  i.  9,  25)  to  Lentulus  Spinther,  the  then 
governor  of  Cilicia,  to  which  there  is  no  date,  but  which  must 
have  been  written  at  this  time :  Appius  in  scrmonibus  antea 
dictitabat,  postea  dixit  etiam  in  senatu  palam,  sesc,  si  licit um 
esset  legem  curiatam  ferre,  sortiturum  csse  cum  collega  pro- 
vinciam :  si  curiata  lex  non  esset,  se  paraturum  cum  collega 
tibique  successurum :  legem  curiatam  consult  fcrri  opus  esse, 
necesse  non  esse :  sey  quoniam  ex  senatus  consulto  provinciam 
haberet,  lege  Cornelia  imperium  Jiabiturum,  quoad  in  urbem 
introisset.  Here  is  a  positive  assertion  by  Claudius,  upon 
which  Mommsen  relies  in  his  argument,  that  although  the 
consul  was  under  obligation  (opus]  to  bring  the  law  before 
the  comitia,  the  passage  of  the  law  was  not  indispensable 
(necesse)  to  his  possession  of  the  imperium  ;  and  that  if  he 
is  prevented  (by  tribunician  intercession)  from  taking  his 
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province  by  regular  procedure,  he  will  do  it  by  a  simple 
agreement  with  his  colleague.  Cicero  adds  that  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  legal  question,  and  that  he 
himself  does  not  feel  quite  certain — mihi  non  tarn  de  hire 
certum  est  —  quamquam  ne  id  quidem  dubium  est,  etc.;  the 
last  phrase  apparently  meaning  that  he  is  pretty  certain  that 
it  is  bad  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Appius  went  to  his  province 
and  returned  with  the  expectation  of  a  triumph  :  but  whether 
he  had  procured  the  lex  curiata  is  uncertain.  The  year  at 
any  rate  ended  with  an  interregnum. 

It  will  be  noted  that  what  Appius  claimed  was  the  right 
de  facto  to  exercise  the  imperiuvt  in  the  province :  the  prov- 
ince had  been  assigned  by  the  Senate,  and,  by  the  Cornelian 
Law  (of  Sulla),  he  could  continue  his  command  until  he 
returned  to  the  city.  This  seems  to  point  to  an  exercise  of 
military  command  by  authority  of  the  Senate,  similar  to  that 
granted  by  the  phrase  videant  consules  ne  quid  respublica 
detriment!  capiat :  but  instead  of  resting  his  case  simply  upon 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  governmental  machinery  in 
operation,  he  undertook  to  defend  his  position  by  a  legal 
quibble  —  that  the  law  was  opus,  but  not  necesse. 

That  this  assertion  of  Claudius  was  not  a  recognized  prin- 
ciple of  constitutional  law,  but  a  theory  got  up  for  the  occa- 
sion, is  made  probable  by  the  character  of  the  man  and  his 
family.  This  Appius  Claudius,  elder  brother  of  the  dema- 
gogue Publius  Clodius,  was  the  head  of  that  Claudian  gens 
which  Mommsen  has  shown  to  have  been  distinguished, 
not  for  conservatism  and  patrician  arrogance,  as  is  usually 
assumed,  but  for  a  revolutionary  and  innovating  spirit.  His 
consulship  (B.C.  54)  affords  another  illustration  of  his  reck- 
less interpretations  of  law.  The  Pupian  Law  forbade  the 
Senate  to  meet  on  dies  comitiales :  the  Gabinian  Law  set 
apart  the  sessions  of  the  Senate  in  the  month  of  February, 
to  be  devoted  to  foreign  affairs  —  receiving  embassies  and 
making  provision  for  the  provincial  governments.  When 
Appius  reached  the  day  of  the  Quirinalia  (Feb.  1 7)  in  his  con- 
sulship, he  appears  to  have  found  that  the  consideration  of 
foreign  affairs  had  not  made  so  much  headway  as  was  desir- 
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able.  The  remainder  of  the  month  of  February  being  chiefly 
made  up  of  dies  comitialcs,  he  declared  that  he  would  use 
these  for  meetings  of  the  Senate  in  spite  of  the  Pupian  Law : 
Comitialibus  dicbus,  qui  Quirinalia  scquuntur,  Appius  inter- 
pretatur  non  impediri  se  lege  Pupia,  quominus  habeat  senatum, 
ffy  qnod  Gabinia  sanctum  sit,  etiam  cogi  ex  Kal.  Feb.  usque  ad 
KaL  Mart.  Icgatis  senatum  quotidie  dari  (Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  ii. 
13,  3).  In  his  view  the  Gabinian  Law  superseded  and  set 
aside  the  operation  of  the  Pupian  Law.  Nor  was  Appius  the 
only  lawless  interpreter  of  laws  in  these  lawless  times.  Two 
years  before  (B.C.  56),  we  find  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  claiming 
precedence  over  the  consuls  in  the  right  to  put  questions  to 
vote  in  the  Senate  :  Luptis,  trib.  //....  intendere  coepit  ante 
se  oportere  discessionein  facere  quam  consules  (Cic.  ad  fam.  i. 
2,  2), —  a  claim  which  Cicero  justly  characterizes  as  et  iniqua 
£t  nova.  In  the  year  of  Appius'  consulship  (B.C.  54),  we  have 
a  propraetor,  P®mptinius,  demanding  a  triumph,  which  is 
opposed  for  the  lack  of  the  law  under  discussion  :  negant 
latum  de  imperio,  et  est  latum  insulse  (Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  16,  12). 
Cicero  adds,  in  amazement  at  Appius'  hardihood :  Appius 
sine  lege,  suo  sumptu,  in  Ciliciam  cogitat. 

One  is  tempted  to  suspect  that  the  embarrassment  of  the 
consuls  of  B.C.  54  was  similar  to  that  of  B.C.  49, — the  incom- 
petency  to  hold  the  comitia  centuriata  without  the  formal 
grant  of  the  impcrium.  It  is  certain  that  this  was  the 
difficulty  with  the  consuls  at  Thessalonica.  Dio  says  (41, 
43)  that  they  had  consuls  and  a  Senate  of  two  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  a  place  consecrated  for  the  auspices  (temp  turn],  so 
that  they  might  be  reckoned  to  have  the  people  and  the  city 
there,  but  for  the  lack  of  the  lex  ctiriata  they  could  elect  no 
magistrates.  It  is  easy  to  see  a  distinction  between  the  two 
acts, — the  exercise  of  military  command  and  the  holding  of 
the  assembly  for  elections.  The  one  was  an  absolute  neces- 
sity in  an  emergency,  such  as  might  arise  at  any  time,  and 
could  not  be  anticipated.  If  an  enemy  attacked  the  city 
before  the  imperium  had  been  formally  conferred  upon  the 
magistrates  ;  if  by  any  accident  or  disaster  an  army  in  a 
province  was  left  without  a  legally  qualified  commander ;  in 
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neither  of  these  cases  could  it  be  supposed  that  the  safety 
of  the  state  would  be  allowed  to  depend  upon  such  a  mere 
formality  as  the  passage  of  this  law  had  now  come  to  be. 
The  comitia,  on  the  other  hand,  were  part  of  the  organic  law, 
a  necessary  part  of  the  constitutional  machinery,  not  depen- 
dent in  any  way  upon  accident  or  emergency  :  it  might 
therefore  be  held  strictly  to  all  the  formal  requirements  of 
the  law  for  its  validity.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore, 
that  the  military  imperium  might  be  exercised  merely  by  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  or  by  no  formal  authority  at  all ; 
while  the  comitia  could  not  be  summoned  unless  all  the 
formal  conditions  had  been  observed.  There  is  no  indication 
in  the  record  that  this  consideration  had  any  weight  with 
Appius  Claudius ;  but  our  information  is  very  imperfect,  and 
as  it  was  clearly  the  governing  consideration  with  the  consuls 
of  B.C.  49,  it  may  very  well  have  had  weight  at  this  time. 
The  object  of  Memmius  and  Calvinus  may  have  been,  not 
merely  to  obtain  the  influence  of  the  consuls  in  their  behalf, 
but  to  secure  for  the  consuls  the  formal  right  to  hold  the 
election. 

Turning  now  from  special  cases  to  the  question  of  legal 
obligation,  we  find  the  most  positive  statements  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  act  for  the  exercise  of  military  authority 
in  all  its  forms.  Livy  (v.  52,  15)  uses  the  expression  comitia 
curiata,  quae.  rem  militarem  continet.  Cicero's  expression  is 
even  stronger :  consult,  si  legem  curiatam  non  habet,  attingere 
rem  militarem  non  licet  (de  leg.  agr.  ii.  12,  30).  In  relation 
to  this  same  agrarian  law,  which  provides  for  ten  commission- 
ers, whose  authority  should  be  granted  by  a  lex  curiata,  he 
says  :  sine  lege  curiata  nihil  agi  per  decemviros  posse  (i  I,  28), 
and  adds  that  the  law  provides  for  the  contingency  of  the 
lex  curiata  not  being  passed  :  si  ea  \lex\  lata  non  erit  .  .  . 
turn  ii  decemviri  eodem  iure  sint  quo  qui  optima  lege.  That 
is,  the  law  creating  the  office,  while  conferring  the  imperium 
upon  the  commissioners  (in  the  regular  form,  by  a  lex  curiata), 
makes  provision  against  a  formal  defect,  which  would  nullify 
the  purposes  of  the  law,  by  giving  their  actions  entire  valid- 
ity even  in  that  case.  It  follows  that  without  this  provision 
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the  failure  to  carry  the  law  would  make  their  action  invalid. 
Again,  in  the  year  B.C.  56,  the  demagogue  Clodius,  being 
himself  curule  aedile,  and  engaged  in  prosecuting  Milo,  the 
champion  of  the  Senate,  contrived  (no  doubt  through  some 
tribune)  to  prevent  the  passage  of  the  lex  curiata  :  irplv  yap 
e/celvov  reOrjvai,  says  Dio  (39,  19),  ovr  d\\o  n  T&V 
ev  TO)  KOivq)  7rpa%0f]vai,,  ovre  SiKrjv  ov8e/Jt,tav  e 
The  purpose  of  Clodius,  says  Dio,  was  to  keep  up  the  con- 
fusion, OTTCD?  €7rl  Tr\elov  aTTopoirj :  what  is  significant  for  our 
argument  is  Dio's  statement  of  the  legal  effects  of  the  failure 
to  pass  the  law. 

But  although  the  formal  grant  of  the  imperium  was  regarded 
as  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  military  authority,  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  under  several  circumstances  it  was  regu- 
larly made,  not  by  the  comitia  curiata,  but  by  some  other 
organ  of  the  government.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
this  was  ever  the  case  with  the  power  to  hold  the  centuriate 
comitia;  but  with  the  power  to  command  the  army,  especially 
in  the  case  of  proconsuls,  there  are  numerous  single  instances, 
and  even  classes  of  instances,  in  which  this  was  the  case. 
For  example,  in  regard  to  the  proconsul  Quintus  Fulvius, 
B.C.  211,  the  Senate  voted  :  cui  ne  minueretur  imperium  si  in 
urbem  venisset,  decernit  Senatus  ut  Q.  Fulvio  par  cum  consuli- 
bus  imperium  esset  (Liv.  xxvi.  9.  10).  Here  the  imperium  was 
not  granted,  but  the  already  existing  imperium  was  elevated 
in  rank.  A  better  known  case  is  that  of  Caesar  Octavianus, 
to  whom  the  Senate  gave  the  imperium  early  in  the  year  43  : 
demits  igitur  imperium  Caesari,  sine  quo  res  militaris  admi- 
nistrari,  teneri  exercitus,  bellum  geri  non  potest  (Cic.  Phil.  v. 
1 6,  45).  But  even  the  plebeian  assembly  of  the  tribes  regu- 
larly granted  the  imperium  on  two  occasions  :  first,  to  enable 
a  victorious  commander  to  retain  the  authority  over  his  army 
within  the  city  on  the  day  of  his  triumph  (Liv.  xxvi.  21.  5. 
See  Becker,  Alterthumer,  ii.  2,  66) ;  secondly,  in  the  more  im- 
portant case  of  a  proconsul  or  propraetor  who  entered  upon 
the  government  of  a  province  after  an  interval  of  time  since 
the  expiring  of  his  magistracy ;  e.g.  Cicero's  proconsulship  in 
Cilicia,  B.C.  51.  In  both  these  cases  the  imperium  was  con- 
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ferred  by  a  plebiscitum  (Mommsen,  Rechtsfrage  zwischen 
Caesar  imd  dem  Senat,  p.  45,  note).  These  cases  prove  not 
that  no  formal  grant  of  the  imperium  was  necessary,  but  that 
it  might  be  made  by  some  other  authority  than  the  comitia 
curiata;  not,  however,  it  would  seem,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  comitia  centuriata. 

The  reason  given  by  Cicero  for  the  requirement  of  the  law 
shows  that  it  was  regarded  as,  in  its  origin,  not  a  bare  and 
unessential  formality,  but  a  substantial  grant  of  power.  He 
says  that  its  object  was  to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  to 
reconsider  their  action  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  imply- 
ing that  if  they  had  elected  an  unfit  person  they  could,  at 
any  rate,  by  refusing  to  pass  this  law,  limit  his  power  of  doing 
mischief.  Maiores  de  singulis  magistratibus  bis  vos  senten- 
tiam  ferre  voluerunt.  Nam  cum  centuriata  lex  censoribus  fere- 
batur,  cum  curiata  caeteris  patriciis  magistratibus,  turn  iterum 
de  eisdem  indicabatur,  ut  esset  reprehendendi  potestas,  si  popu- 
lum  beneficii  sui  paeniteret  (leg.  agr.  ii.  11,  26). 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  account  which  he  gives  of 
the  first  historical  example  of  the  law,  in  the  succession  of 
Numa  Pompilius  to  the  kingly  authority  :  quamquam  populus 
curiatis  eum  comitiis  regem  esse  iusserat,  tamen  ipse  de  suo 
imperio  curiatam  legem  tulit  (de  rep.  ii.  13,  25).  The  same 
action  is  ascribed  to  Tullus  Hostilius  (17,  31),  Ancus  Marcius 
(18,  33),  and  Tarquinius  Priscus  (20,  35).  . 

Why  this  twofold  action  of  the  people  was  required  (cum 
maiores  binis  comitiis  voluerint  vos  de  singulis  magistratibus 
indicare,  Cic.  de  leg.  agr.  ii.  1 1,  27)  can  be  best  understood 
if  we  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  fundamental  institutions 
of  the  Roman  state.  King,  Senate,  and  Popular  Assembly 
are  the  three  integral  institutions  naturally  evolved  in  the 
progress  of  early  society  ;  but  they  are  not  always  developed 
in  the  same  degree  or  on  the  same  lines.  In  Greece  the 
king  was  the  preponderant  power,  having  an  hereditary 
authority  somewhat  approaching  that  of  oriental  monarchs ; 
among  the  Germans  sovereignty,  if  we  may  use  a  modern 
term,  resided  in  the  popular  assembly.  The  early  Roman 
constitution,  on  the  other  hand,  was  essentially  aristocratic, 
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the  Senate  being  the  controlling  element.1  This  resulted 
from  the  peculiar  structure  of  Roman  society,  in  which  the 
patriarchal  authority  of  the  father  of  the  family,  the  patria 
potestas,  was  strained  to  a  greater  degree  of  rigor  than  in  any 
other  known  society.  I  will  not  discuss  the  question  whether, 
as  Sir  Henry  Maine  held,  this  Roman  patria  patestas  was  the 
original  type,  or,,  as  the  late  Prof.  Ernest  Young  argued,  it 
was  an  exceptional;  form  peculiar  to  the  Romans  ;  I  will  only 
say  that  Professor  Young's  arguments  seem  to  me  unanswer- 
able. According  to  this  patria  potestas,  however  derived,  the 
Roman  paterfamilias  was  the  only  member  of  the  family 
who  had  any  status  before  the  law ;  he  was  its  absolute  ruler 
and  its  sole  proprietor.  The  assembly  of  these  heads  of 
family,  the  patres,  was,  in  a  legal  point  of  view  the  Roman 
people.  This  assembly,  therefore,  known  as  the  Senate,  or 
council  of  old  men,  was,  in  this  stage  of  society,  regarded  as 
in  absolute  possession  of  the  auspices,  or  the  religious  sanc- 
tion upon  which'  the  state  rested.  This  point  of  view  was 
never  lost  orat  of  sight  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
republic.  Under  all  constitutional  charges,  and  in  spite  of 
the  ever-increasing  disintegration  of  the  patriciate,  the  patri- 
cian senators  continued  to  be  the  source  of  all  government, 
the  body  to  whom  all  authority  reverted  whenever  there  was 
an  interruption  of  the  regular  action  of  the  governmental 
machinery.  When  this  machinery  ran  down,  as  we  may  say, 
from  a  failure  to  elect  the  new  magistrates  in  season,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  as  it  did  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
last  century  of  the  republic,  the  patrician  senators  were  the 
only  authority  competent  to  wind  it  up  again.  On  the  occur- 
rence of  an  interregnum,  the  interrex  was  invariably  a  senator 
of  patrician  family. 

Now  with  this  fundamental  principle  of  the  Roman  polity, 
by  which  the  sovereignty  belonged  to  the  patrician  Senate  — 
an  essentially  aristocratic  principle  —  the  Romans  associated 
two  other  principles  of  great  practical  importance,  the  one  of 
a  monarchical,  the  other  of  a  democratic  character.     The  first 

1  This   point  was   first    established    by  Rubino,  in   his    Untersuchungen   tiber 
rdmische  Verfassung  und  Geschichte, 
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was  the  Roman  practice  of  lodging  in  the  hands  of  their  magis- 
trates for  the  time  being  the  greatest  fulness  of  executive 
authority  of  which  we  have  record  in  any  free  state.  The 
auspices  belonged  to  the  Senate,  it  is  true,  but  their  tem- 
porary possession,  except  in  the  case  of  an  interregnum,  was 
with  the  magistrates,  and  i|s  exercise  was  practically  un- 
limited during  the  term  of  office.  The  other  principle,  demo- 
cratic in  character,  was  that  by  which,  in  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  citizenship,  the  son  in  potestate  was  the  full 
equal  of  $&& paterfamilias.  The  assembly  of  the  people,  the 
popular  branch  of  the  constitution,  was  composed  of  every 
man  of  fighting  age  —  it  was  the  army,  convened  for  purposes 
of  government.  Thus,  while  the  ultimate  authority  rested 
with  the  Senate,  composed  only  of  patres,  or  persons  who 
were  sui  iuris,  in  the  assembly  the  son  had  equal  authority 
with  his  father,  and  was  equally  entitled  to  hold  a  magistracy. 

If  we  put  these  three  principles  of  the  Roman  constitution 
together  —  the  original  sovereignty  of  the  Senate  as  the  im- 
personation of  the  people ;  the  concentration  of  authority  in 
the  hands  of  the,  magistrates  ;  and  the  equality  of  all  citizens 
of  fighting  age  in  political  relations,  —  we  shall  see  the  pur- 
port of  the  lex  curiata  de  imperio.  The  magistrate  was  first 
designated  by  the  assembly,  but  the  Senate,  by  its  patrum 
auctoritas,  had  the  right  to  refuse  its  sanction  to  the  action  of 
the  people:  next,  the  elected  magistrate,  was  inaugurated, 
and  thus  placed  in  possession  of  the  auspices.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  auspices  made  him  for  the  time  being  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Senate  as  the  impersonation  of  the  State, 
and  gave  him  authority  to  convene  the  Senate  and  the  as- 
sembly of  the  curies.  But  the  complete  authority  of  the 
magistrate,  the  imperium,  by  virtue  of  which  he  could  com- 
mand the  armies  and  condemn  to  death  without  appeal,  — 
this  authority  he  must  receive  by  a  special  act :  it  must  be 
formally  conferred  upon  him,  by  the  army  which  he  was  to 
command,  the  citizens  over  whom  he  was  to  have  the  power 
of  life  and  death. 

The  question  naturally  occurs  :  if  the  imperium  was  granted 
by  the  army  in  its  political  capacity,  why  this  function  did 
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not  along  with  the  rest  of  the  functions  of  the  comitia  ciiriata 
devolve  upon  the  comitia  centuriata,  when  this  assembly  be- 
came the  principal  assembly  of  the  republic ;  for  the  comitia 
centuriata  was  primarily  and  distinctively  a  military  organiza- 
tion. The  reason  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that 
the  centuriate  organization  did  not  all  at  once  supersede  the 
curiate,  but  served  for  some  time  as  the  basis  of  the  army 
before  it  was  turned  to  political  purposes.  The  centuriate 
organization,  as  established  by  Servius  Tullius,  served  as  a 
schedule  for  the  military  levy,  but  the  citizens  still  continued 
to  vote  by  curies,  and  of  course  to  grant  the  imperium  by  a 
lex  curiata.  Then  when,  on  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
the  comitia  centuriata  was  made  the  regular  organ  of  popular 
action,  this  special  formality  had  become  so  completely  asso- 
ciated with  the  comitia  curiata,  that  it  seemed  necessary  to 
retain  that  assembly  for  the  sole  purpose  of  its  exercise.  Or 
it  may  have  been  that  the  patricians,  when  they  surrendered 
the  right  to  elect  magistrates  to  an  assembly  composed  of 
both  orders,  kept  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  conferring 
the  imperium,  by  the  exclusively  patrician  comitia  curiata. 
Mommsen  has  proved,  it  is  true,  that  the  plebeians  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  curies  at  some  time,  and  suggests  that  this  was 
done  at  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  as  one  provision  of 
the  compromise  then  made  between  the  orders.  But  this  is 
only  a  suggestion,  as  there  are  no  data  that  prove  the  admis- 
sion of  the  plebeians  to  the  comitia  curiata  until  a  consider- 
ably later  time.  It  does  not  follow  that  membership  of  the 
curies  necessarily  carried  with  it  at  once  the  right  to  vote  in 
their  assembly.  The  curies,  it  should  be  noted,  were  not 
merely  divisions  of  the  patrician  citizens,  they  were  also  divis- 
ions of  the  territory.  The  Italian  peoples  appear  to  have 
entered  Italy  with  a  tribal  organization,  consisting  of  gentes, 
or  family  groups.  As  is  regularly  the  case  with  settlements 
made  by  nations  at  this  social  stage,  these  gent.es  settled  by 
themselves,  each  in  a  district  of  its  own :  the  gentes,  originally 
purely  personal  divisions,  thus  became  localized.  As  the 
curies  were  groups  of  gentes,  and  the  tribes  were  divided 
into  curies,  it  follows  that  these  divisions  were  also  local- 
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ized.1  We  have  positive  evidence  of  each  of  these  facts.  Of 
the  local  tribes,  established  by  Servius  Tullius,  every  one  of 
the  twenty  earliest  (with  the  exception  of  four  city  tribes) 
bore  the  name  of  a  patrician  gens,  —  a  fact  which  is  taken  by 
Mommsen  to  prove  that  it  received  the  name  of  the  most 
prominent  gens  within  its  territorial  limits.  Of  the  curies 
and  the  tribes  we  have  more  explicit  testimony.  Of  the 
curies,  Dionysius  Halicarnasensis  says  (ii.  17)  :  Sie\a)v  TTJV 
TpiaKOvra  K\ripov<;  tcrovs,  e/cdarrj  (frpdrpa  K\f)pov 
eva.  Of  the  three  patrician  tribes  Varro  says 
(L.  L.  v.  55):  ager  Romanus  primum  divisus  in  parteis  tris, 
a  quo  tribus  appellata  Tatiensium,  Ramnium,  Lucerum.  These 
passages  prove  at  least  that,  according  to  tradition,  both 
tribes  and  curies  occupied  definite  territorial  areas.  The 
plebeians  were  therefore  by  necessity  residents  of  the  districts 
which  were  associated  with  the  several  curies,  and  they  ap- 
pear to  have  made  use  of  this  organization  for  the  election  of 
their  tribunes  during  the  first  years  after  the  establishment 
of  that  office,  until  the  more  serviceable  organization  by 
tribes  was  established  through  the  Publilian  Law,  B.C.  471. 

To  conclude  :  it  appears  that  the  lex  curiata  de  imperio  was 
regarded  by  the  Romans  as  a  substantial  bestowal  of  power, 
designed  in  its  origin  to  establish  an  effective  check  upon 
popular  election,  by  reserving  the  highest  executive  function 
for  a  special  grant,  which  in  the  republic  was  conferred  by  an 
assembly  organized  upon  a  different  principle  from  that  which 
made  the  election ;  in  this  respect  having  a  certain  analogy 
with  our  modern  bi-cameral  legislatures.  Further,  that  even 
when  it  sank  to  a  mere  formality,  it  never  came  to  be  con- 
sidered an  unessential  formality,  but  was  looked  upon  as  an 
act  which  must  be  secured  in  some  way :  that  therefore  in 
cases  where  the  power  was  not  conferred  by  this  special  act, 
some  equivalent  action  (of  Senate  or  Tribal  Assembly)  was 
nevertheless  required ;  while  for  the  assembling  of  the  centu- 
riate  comitia,  an  integral  organic  act  of  the  constitution,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  this  specific  act  was  indispensable. 

1  See  Mommsen,  Romisches  Staatsrecht,  Hi.  94. 
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II. —  On  the  Impersonal  Verbs. 
BY  JULIUS   GOEBEL,  PH.D., 

NEW   YORK,   N.Y. 

THE  question  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  so- 
called  impersonals  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  philosopher 
as  well  as  to  the  philologian,  for  it  is  here  that  logic  and  gram- 
mar meet  to  solve  a  problem  which  belongs  to  both  of  these 
sciences.  The  impersonals  and  the  sentences  formed  on  them 
seem  to  present  an  exception,  if  not  a  contradiction,  not  only  to 
the  syntactical  rule  that  every  sentence  should  consist  of  a  sub- 
ject and  a  predicate,  but  also  to  the  law  of  logic,  according  to 
which  a  judgment  is  composed  of  two  members.  A  linguistic 
investigation  of  this  problem  can,  therefore,  not  be  made  with- 
out seeking  aid  from  logic  and  psychology,  and  its  results  may 
help  to  throw  light  on  the  relation  of  grammar  to  logic  and  on 
the  pyschological  basis  of  language.  We  could,  of  course,  pro- 
ceed exclusively  according  to  the  historical  method,  inquiring 
after  the  origin  of  the  impersonals  in  general  as  well  as  in  par- 
ticular. But  such  an  investigation  would  equally  need  to  be 
assisted  by  psychological  and  logical  considerations,  without 
which  it  would  scarcely  rise  above  a  mere  collection  of  material. 
Before  we  attempt,  however,  an  explanation  of  this  appar- 
ently irrational  linguistic  phenomenon  we  may  do  well  to 
glance  at  the  history  of  all  the  various  attempts  in  the  same 
direction.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  principal  question 
concerning  the  impersonals  has  always  been  whether  the 
sentences  formed  by  them  contain  a  subject  or  not,  we  can 
distinguish  two  schools  of  writers  on  this  question  :  those 
who  affirm  the  existence  of  a  subject,  and  those  who  deny  it. 

The  defenders  of  a  subject  contained  in  the  impersonals 
may  again  be  arranged  into  different  classes,  according  to 
their  claiming  an  indefinite  or  a  definite  notion  to  be  the 
subject  of  these  sentences. 
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That  the  indefinite  notion  forming  the  subject  is  contained 
in  the  verbal  stem  of  the  impersonal,  we  are  assured  by  many 
grammarians.  Thus  curritur  is  to  be  explained :  \cursus\ 
curritur,  an  explanation  which  appears  as  far  back  as  the 
grammarian  Priscian,  who  says  :  "  Cum  dico  curritur,  cursus 
intelligo,  et  sedetur  sessio  et  evenit  eventus"  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  this  explanation  is  not  sufficient  for  all  imper- 
sonals,  and  when  I  say :  es  wird  gespeist,  there  cannot  be  any 
doubt  as  to  what  gespeist  wird,  das  Speisen,  the  verbal  stem, 
or  die  Speisc,  'the  food.'  The  indefinite  notion  may  also  be 
supplied  by  other  means,  as  some  grammarians  think.  In  {/et 
we  can  add  Zeus,  in  avo-Kord&i  we  can  supply  ^i^epa,  and 
instead  of  es  fehlt  an  Geld,  we  can  say:  Geld  fehlt.  But  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  find  a  subject  for  every  impersonal, 
and  this  lack  of  uniformity  has  especially  displeased  the  philos- 
ophers who  have  tried  to  find  an  indefinite  notion  which  would 
cover  all  cases.  Many  of  them  believe  they  have  found  it  in 
the  indefinite  "  Etwas,"  which  they  substitute  for  the  Ger- 
man "  es."  Thus  Ueberweg  says  :  "  Niemals  kann  einem 
Urtheil  und  Satze  das  Subject  vb'llig  fehlen,  wohl  aber  kann 
die  bestimmte  Subjectsvorstellung  fehlen  und  anstatt  dessen 
das  blosse  Etwas  (es)  eintreten.  In  es  ist  ein  Gott,  es  gibt 
einen  Gott  tritt  die  unbestimmt  vorgestellte  Totalitat  des 
Seienden  oder  ein  unbestimmter  Theil  derselben  als  Subject 
ein,  gleichwie  auch  in  den  Satzen  es  regnet"  Similar  views 
are  represented  by  Lotze,  who  says  :  "  Wer  ein  impersonales 
Urtheil  ausspricht,  betrachtet  den  bestimmten  Inhalt  als 
haftend  an  einem  unbestimmten  Subject.  Das  es  in  es 
blitzt  bezeichnet  den  allumfassenden  Gedanken  der  Wirk- 
lichkeit,  die  bald  so  bald  anders  gestaltet  ist."  Prantl, 
Bergmann,  Wundt,  and  Steinthal  may  also  be  named  here  as 
representatives  of  the  same  view,  which  we  must  regard  as  a 
product  of  philosophic  speculation,  but  which  has  no  support 
in  the  facts  of  common  speech  and  thought. 

Entirely  antagonistic  to  this  view  is  the  opinion  which  holds 
that  there  is  no  subject  contained  in  the  impersonate.  Dis- 
satisfied with  the  attempts  to  find  a  subject,  just  mentioned, 
a  number  of  logicians  and  grammarians  regard  the  impersonal 
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as  an  exception  in  human  speech,  some  going  even  so  far  as 
to  require  a  revision  of  the  laws  of  logic  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  judgment.  Among  the  philosophers  we  find  Herbart 
and  Trendelenburg  doubting  whether  the  impersonal  really 
contains  a  judgment.  Thus  the  former  declares  :  "  dass  das 
Impersonale  nicht  als  gewohnliches  Urtheil  anzusehen  sei," 
and  Trendelenburg  regards  it  as  "ein  unvollstandiges  Ur- 
theil, ein  Rudiment  eines  Urtheils."  Not  concerned  about 
the  logical  consequences,  grammarians  like  Heyse,  Grimm, 
and  Benfey  have  declared  that  the  impersonals  do  not  pos- 
sess a  subject.  They  were  recently  joined  by  Miklosich, 
whose  book :  "  Subjectlose  Satze  "  caused  the  whole  discus- 
sion to  be  opened  again  with  renewed  energy.  His  position 
was  defended  by  A.  Marty  in  an  essay  :  "  Ueber  subjectlose 
Satze  und  das  Verh'altniss  der  Grammatik  zur  Logik  und 
Psychologic  "  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Philo- 
sopJiie,  VIII.  56  ff.  The  results  which  Miklosich  and  Marty 
apparently  had  reached  by  their  investigations  were,  however, 
attacked  and  refuted  by  W.  Schuppe  in  an  essay  on  "  Sub- 
jectlose Satze"  in  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Volkerpsychologie, 
and  in  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  monograph  by 
Sigwart :  "Die  Impersonalien,  Eine  logische  Untersuchung." 

A  peculiar  position  between  the  two  parties  is  occupied  by 
Paul  in  his  "  Principien  der  Sprachgeschichte."  Making  a 
distinction  between  the  psychological  and  the  logical  subject 
of  a  sentence,  he  ascribes  the  former  to  the  impersonals  while 
he  denies  the  existence  of  the  latter.  We  shall  see,  however, 
in  the  course  of  this  paper,  — which  will  attempt  to  supplement 
Sigwart's  logical  discussion  by  linguistic  considerations,  —  that 
a  complicated  question  like  this  cannot  be  settled  by  a  few 
apodeictical  remarks,  as  Paul  seems  to  think.  In  view  of  the 
greater  abundance  of  impersonals  in  the  German  language  I 
shall  take  my  illustrations  mostly  from  that  source. 

The  attempts  at  an  explanation  mentioned  above  are  char- 
acterized by  two  modes  of  procedure,  one  of  which  we,  too, 
might  be  tempted  to  adopt".  It  might  be  possible  that  the 
impersonals  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  various 
languages  were  survivals  of  a  prehistoric  stage  of  syntactical 
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construction  from  which  the  present  sentence  had  gradually 
developed.  This  is,  however,  shown  to  be  a  fruitless  hypoth- 
esis by  the  single  fact  that  the  impersonals  are  constantly 
increasing,  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  we  are  entirely  with- 
out means  to  prove  such  a  development  in  the  languages 
historically  known  to  us.  Having,  therefore,  to  deal  not  with 
a  prehistoric  relic,  but  with  a  living  linguistic  phenomenon 
still  capable,  in  the  German  at  least,  of  new  formations,  we 
might  also  reduce  the  various  impersonals  to  their  common 
characteristics  and  construct  upon  these  an  hypothesis  which 
would  explain  them.  Since  all  impersonals  agree  in  contain- 
ing either  a  verb,  —  e.g.  vet,  tonat,  it  lightens,  es  blitzt,  —  or  a 
noun  or  an  adjective  with  the  verb  "to  be,"  — e.g.  it  is  cold, 
es  ist  kalt,  —  is  it  not  possible  to  find  a  subject  which  would 
meet  all  cases,  though  it  is  not  expressed*? 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  philosophers  especially  have 
tried  the  latter  method,  without,  however,  reaching  satisfac- 
tory results.  For  it  has  justly  been  remarked  by  Schuppe 
and  Sigwart  that  a  conclusion  from  that  which  has  been 
expressed  to  that  which  was  thought  is  not  admissible,  since 
many  things  which  are  thought  do  not  or  cannot  find  an 
expression  in  language.  The  want  of  an  expressed  subject 
in  the  impersonals  is  therefore  not  to  be  considered  a  proof 
of  its  existence  or  non-existence.  But  since  we  are  con- 
stantly making  use  of  impersonals,  we  are  still  in  a  position 
to  observe  the  psychological  process  at  the  basis  of  this 
peculiar  syntactic  construction.  An  investigation  into  this 
psychological  process  may  not  only  solve  the  problem  con- 
cerning the  real  nature  of  the  impersonal,  but  it  may  also 
furnish  us  with  a  key  for  the  understanding  of  its  origin  in 
the  various  languages.  There  will  not  be  any  doubt  that  we 
meet  in  the  impersonal  the  same  psychic  function  which 
appears  at  the  basis  of  all  human  speech  ;  still,  it  may  not  be 
useless  to  repeat  here  a  few  fundamental  facts. 

We  know  that  the  picture  of  the  world  about  us  consists  of 
representations  caused  by  sense-impressions,  representations 
which  find  their  expression  in  the  various  words  of  the  Ian- 
guage.  But  before  we  can  use  a  word,  before  we  can  indi- 
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cate  to  others  certain  mental  representation,  it  is  necessary 
that  its  meaning  be  known  to  the  speaker  as  well  as  to  the 
hearer,  it  is  necessary  that  by  association  the  word  should 
have  become  the  sign  of  the  special  representation.  If  I  use 
the  word  "man,"  I  imply  that  by  previous  sense-impressions 
the  picture  of  the  human  form  is  present  to  my  mind,  and  that 
this  inner  mental  picture  is  closely  connected  with  the  word 
"  man."  Thus  the  words  of  a  language  present  a  vast  number 
of  representations  which  I  can  reproduce  in  others  speaking 
the  same  language  by  the  simple  utterance  of  the  words.  But 
while  I  may  thus  in  the  hearer  reproduce  representations 
which  he  already  possesses,  I  am  unable  to  impart  any  new 
knowledge  by  such  isolated  words.  The  latter  can  be  accom- 
plished only  if  to  the  word  used  a  relation  to  some  other  repre- 
sentation is  added  which  is  originally  not  contained  in  that 
word.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether  this  relation 
is  expressed  by  the  speaker  or  not ;  for  if  it  is  not,  it  has  to  be 
supplemented  by  the  hearer.  When  I  pronounce  the  single 
word  "  March !  "  before  this  assembly,  it  will  produce  before 
your  minds  the  representation  of  marching  which  you  formerly 
have  gained  by  looking  at  soldiers  or  free  masons.  If,  how- 
ever, I  were  to  address  a  company  of  soldiers  with  the  word 
"  March  !  "  the  latter  would  have  still  another  meaning  beside 
the  representation  of  the  idea  of  marching.  The  soldiers 
would  add  the  thought  that  I  also  meant  the  command  to 
march.  If  the  hearer  is,  however,  not  able  to  supplement  by 
the  situation  the  relation  existing  in  my  mind,  it  is  necessary 
'to  express  it.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  human  speech,  as  far 
as  it  is  a  statement  or  the  conveying  of  a  judgment,  neces- 
sarily must  consist  of  two  members  at  least,  which  grammar 
distinguishes  as  subject  and  predicate. 

While  we  have  thus  deduced  the  fact  that  the  logical 
judgment  contained  in  every  sentence  implies  the  existence 
of  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  we  have  still  to  determine  to 
what  class  of  judgments  the  impersonals  belong,  in  order  to 
determine  their  subjects.  This  inquiry  is  facilitated  by  the 
character  itself  of  the  impersonals,  which,  as  is  generally  con- 
ceded, express  with  a  very  few  exceptions  concrete  perceptions. 
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Sigwart,  in  his  Logic,  has  happily  named  the  judgments 
expressing  a  synthesis  of  a  perception  made  at  the  present 
moment  with  the  representation  I  already  had  in  my  mind : 
"  Benennungsurtheile."  Such  a  judgment  I  express,  e.g., 
when  I  show  a  friend  the  city  in  which  I  live,  and  which  he 
has  never  seen  before,  and  pointing  out  to  him  the  various 
buildings  I  say :  "  This  is  the  cathedral ;  this  is  the  court- 
house," etc.  A  similar  synthesis,  though  the  mental  process 
is  somewhat  more  complicated,  is  contained  in  judgments 
expressing  a  quality  or  an  action  of  some  object,  as,  e.g.,  "the 
apple  is  green,"  or  "the  bird  flies." 

This  process  of  synthesis  takes  place  very  easily  where  we 
have  to  deal  with  phenomena  or  objects  which  are  accessible 
to  our  observation.  It  becomes,  however,  more  difficult 
when  the  object  or  the  phenomenon  is  removed  from  my 
direct  observation,  and  I  perceive  only  the  quality  or  the 
action.  If  I  notice,  e.g.,  in  the  twilight  a  red  light  in  the 
distance  without  being  able  to  discern  the  direct  cause  of  it, 
I  shall  say  in  German  :  "  dort  glanzt  etwas  "  ;  the  latter  word 
taking  the  place  of  the  subject  required  by  the  custom  of 
speech  in  such  sentences.  In  many  cases  that  part  of  the 
sentence  which  we  call  the  predicate  thus  enters  our  con- 
sciousness first,  and  so  we  can  understand  why  the  Hebrew 
language,  e.g.,  usually  places  the  predicate  before  the  subject. 
And  here  we  also  find  the  explanation  for  the  syntactical 
construction  peculiar  to  the  German  language  according  to 
which  the  pronoun  "es"  precedes  the  real  subject  of  the 
sentence.  This  "es,"  therefore,  not  only  contains  the  con- 
soling assurance  that  the  speaker  or  writer  will  not  leave  us 
without  a  subject,  but  it  reflects  the  secret  logical  power  of 
the  German  idiom  which  demands  a  subject  before  the 
predicate.  Sentences  like  "es  lachelt  der  See,"  "es  steht 
ein  Baum,"  etc.,  are,  however,  not  strictly  impersonals,  nor  is 
the  "  es  "  necessarily  required  there.  This  can  be  seen  from 
the  early  writings  of  Goethe,  who,  following  the  advice  of 
Herder,  left  it  out  in  many  cases,  as,  e.g.,  "Sah  ein  Knab  ein 
Roslein  stehn."  Other  instructive  examples  for  the  psycho- 
logical origin  of  the  impersonals  are  furnished  by  the  sensa- 
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tions  of  hearing  and  of  smell,  which,  without  the  aid  of  sight 
or  touch,  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  their  cause.  And  this  un- 
certainty or  indefiniteness,  again,  finds  its  expresssion  by  the 
pronoun  "  es,"  as,  e.g.,  in  sentences  like  es  rauscht,  es  font,  es 
riecht,  etc.  Sigwart,  in  the  monograph  mentioned  above,  has 
proved  conclusively,  according  to  my  opinion,  that  in  all  of 
these  cases  we  have  a  synthesis  of  a  subject  and  its  qualities 
or  actions,  though  the  representation  of  the  subject  frequently 
may  be  confused,  or  we  may  for  convenience'  sake  omit  to 
express  it. 

There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  representation  of 
the  subject  is  not  only  confused  or  indefinite,  but  absolutely 
obscure,  and  these  examples  have  served  as  a  proof  to  those 
who  deny  the  existence  of  a  subject  in  the  real  impersonals. 
Again,  Schuppe,  and  especially  Sigwart,  have  made  it  evident 
that  in  these  impersonals  the  quality  or  the  action  which  we 
notice  without  regard  to  the  subject  of  their  cause  become 
the  subject  of  the  statement  or  judgment.  Sigwart  uses  the 
following  illustration  :  When  I  hear  knocking  at  the  door  I 
know  very  well  that  somebody  wishes  to  come  in,  and  in  case 
I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  to  the  cause  of  the  knocking  I 
shall  say  :  "man  klopft,"  "  Jemand  klopft."  But  when  I  say 
"  es  klopft,"  I  simply  wish  to  state  that  the  noise  which  I 
heard  was  knocking,  without  regard  to  the  knocker.  It  is 
evident  from  this  that  occurrences  or  conditions  which  make 
a  sensual  impression  on  us  may  themselves  become  the 
subject  of  a  statement.  Thus  the  impersonal  tonat  means 
nothing  but  the  statement  that  it  is  thunder  that  I  have  just 
heard,  and  the  pronoun  "es"  in  the  German  es  donnert  has 
no  other  significance  than  that  of  the  demonstrative  "das" 
in  the  sentence  "Das  ist  Donner."  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  state  that  these  impersonals  present  the  same  synthesis 
which  Sigwart  calls  "  Benennungsurtheile."  Various  classes 
of  impersonals  may  be  distinguished  as  belonging  under  this 
head,  having  psychologically  originated  in  the  same  way.  It 
is  the  idea  of  motion  without  regard  to  its  direct  cause  which 
finds  its  expression  in  impersonals  like  es  wimmelt,  es  stromt 
nach  dem  Marktplatz,  etc.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in 
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impersonals  describing  the  movements  of  water  or  the  ocean, 
as,  e.g.,  es  brandet,  es  tobt,  "es  wallet  und  siedet  und  brau- 
set  und  zischt."  Another  class  of  impersonalia  belonging 
here  is  composed  of  those  impersonals  which  are  formed  by 
the  passive,  and  in  which  the  insignificance  of  the  pronoun 
"es  "  is  made  evident  by  its  entire  omission;  e.g.  "erst  wurde 
gespielt,  dann  getanzt  und  schliesslich  gespeist." 

A  third  class  of  impersonals  of  the  same  logical  character 
is  formed  by  those  which  describe  conditions  of  our  body  and 
soul;  e.g.  "es  friert  mich,"  "hungert  mich,"  "  Es  ist  mir,  ich 
weiss  nicht  wie,"  "mir  graut's,"  "mich  drangt's,"  etc.  We 
must  look  for  the  psychological  origin  of  these  impersonals 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  various  states  of  feeling  of  which  we 
become  conscious  we  appear  ourselves  to  be  passive,  and 
hunger,  fear,  wonder,  etc.,  seem  to  attack  us  like  hostile 
powers.  The  contradiction  between  the  customary  forms  of 
language  and  the  real  state  of  affairs  becomes  quite  evident 
in  these  cases.  For  the  mere  question :  "  Was  hungert  mich  ? " 
"diirstet  mich?"  "graut  mir?"  etc.,  for  which  there  is  no 
answer,  shows  the  ridiculousness  of  the  presumption  that 
"es"  took  here  the  place  of  a  subject.  These  impersonals 
simply  make  the  statement  that  the  state  of  being  hungry, 
thirsty,  etc.,  takes  place  in  my  particular  case,  as  we  can  still 
see  from  the  English  equivalents  "I  am  hungry,"  "I  am 
thirsty,"  "  I  am  afraid,"  etc.  A  similar  logical  and  psycholo- 
gical process  may  be  found  in  the  impersonals  referring  to 
the  weather,  to  the  changes  of  day  and  night,  of  the  seasons 
and  other  periods  of  time,  all  of  which  denote  the  taking  place 
of  a  phenomenon  in  a  certain  space  or  at  a  certain  period  of 
time.  In  the  impersonals  "it  rains,"  "it  snows,"  "it  hails," 
etc.,  the  collective  nature  of  the  phenomenon,  i.e.  the  mass  of 
raindrops,  snowflakes,  etc.,  makes  it  impossible  to  speak  of 
a  single  cause  as  being  the  subject  of  these  sentences.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  just  this  collective  character  of  the  phenom- 
ena which  appears  in  the  verbs  of  the  impersonal  sentences. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion  of  those  im- 
personals which  express  the  idea  of  existence  or  of  the  oppo- 
site, the  idea  of  want,  of  necessity,  etc. 
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Against  the  assertions  of  Herbart  and  Brentano,  Sigwart 
has  proved  conclusively  that  the  idea  of  existence  or  non- 
existence  asserted  of  an  object  must  necessarily  be  considered 
a  predicate,  and  that  impersonals  expressing  this  idea  have  to 
be  regarded  as  logical  judgments  composed  of  the  regular  two 
members  :  subject  and  predicate.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween these  impersonals  and  those  discussed  before,  consists 
in  the  difference  of  the  process  of  thinking  which  is  at  the 
basis  of  both. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  the  same  psycho- 
logical and  logical  processes,  which  we  can  now  still  observe 
in  the  use  of  the  impersonals,  were  also  effective  when  they 
first  originated.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  human  thinking,  which  found  its  expression  in 
language,  have  been  different  from  the  modes  practised  at  any 
early  period.  And  the  method  of  linguistic  research,  which 
throws  light  upon  earlier  formations  of  the  language,  by  the 
investigation  of  present  speech  phenomena,  should  above  all 
be  applied  in  the  case  of  the  impersonals.  From  our  previous 
discussion  it  will  probably  have  resulted  that  in  every  case 
we  have  before  us  a  logical  judgment,  consisting  of  the  two 
necessary  members,  whether  the  subject  is  expressed  or  not. 
Our  psychological  considerations  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
shown  us  how  it  was  possible  either  to  omit  the  statement  of 
a  subject  entirely  or  to  conceal  under  the  indefinite  pronoun 
"it,"  "es,"  "il,"  SI.  "vono,"  or  the  simple  3d  per.  sing,  as  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  Taking  for  granted  that  words  like  "  fire  !  " 
"murder!"  "march!"  in  certain  situations  must  be  considered 
full  sentences,  we  might  suppose  that  forms  like  pluit, 
tonal,  £/et,  tt(7T/>a7TTet,  fipovra,  were  originally  used  in  a 
similar  sense.  But  here  the  question  arises,  why  was  the 
3d  per.  sing,  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  not  the  infinitive 
which  is  really  used  in  forms  like  aufsitsen !  laufcn !  etc. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  because  in  several  languages  the  3d 
per.  sing,  appears  without  an  ending,  the  existence  of  such 
an  ending  in  other  languages  was  not  sufficient  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  subject.  But  whether  it  has  an  ending  or  not, 
some  form  of  the  verb  must  have  been  used  for  the  3d  per. 
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sing,  as  long  as  human  thinking  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  first,  second,  and  third  person.1 

Considering  the  concrete  nature  of  the  impersonals  as  well 
as  the  concrete  nature  of  early  human  thinking,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  mode  of  impersonal  expression  has  gradually 
arisen  from  personal  constructions.  If  we  must  consider  the 
phenomena  of  nature  as  having  had  the  greatest  early  influ- 
ence upon  the  mental  development  of  man,  we  may  probably 
also  look  to  them  for  the  origin  of  the  impersonal  construc- 
tions. Glancing  over  the  impersonals  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, we  find  side  by  side  with  those  describing  natural 
phenomena  such  as  are  the  result  of  most  complicated 
psychological  processes,  as,  e.g.,  beside  vei,  (Spovra,  tonat, 
pluit,  etc.,  xpr'),  Bel,  oportet,  vacat,  etc.  But  it  must  cer- 
tainly be  considered  a  remarkable  fact  that  Homer,  be- 
side having  very  few  impersonals,  never  uses  {/«,  fipovra, 
etc.,  without  their  subject  Zeus ;  while  Herodotus  always 
substitutes  6  0eo?.  We  seem  to  be  able  to  follow  here  the 
gradual  disappearance  of  that  imaginative  mythological  view 
of  the  world  gradually  making  room  for  a  more  rationalistic 
mode  of  conception  which  finally,  in  the  impersonals,  leaves 
out  the  mythological  subject  as  the  originator  of  the  frequent 
phenomena  of  nature.  A  similar  course  of  development  may 
also  have  taken  place  in  the  case  of  those  impersonals  whose 
subject,  at  an  earlier  stage,  may  also  have  been  a  mytho- 
logical power ;  as,  e.g.,  in  the  impersonals  expressing  the  idea 
of  necessity  and  of  development,  Gr.  Bel,  ytyveo-Oai,  Lat. 
oportet,  fit,  Goth,  vairpan,  skulan.  Having  gradually  omitted 
their  original  subject,  and  presenting  only  the  3d  per.  sing,  of 
the  verbal  stem,  these  forms  may  easily  have  become  the 
model  for  statements  in  which  the  phenomenon  was  vividly 
felt,  while  the  cause  was  equally  as  obscure  as  it  had  become 

1  Tobler's  remark  on  this  point  (Literaturblatt  filr  germ,  und  rom.  Philologie, 
IX.  388)  :  "  dass  bei  den  Impersonalien,  auch  wenn  sie  von  keinem  Pronomen 
'  es '  begleitet  sind  ein  Subject  in  der  Verbalendung  enthalten  sei,  ist  unrichtig, 
denn  die  Flexion  dient  mir  dazu  das  Verbum  uberhaupt  als  lebendiges  (finitum) 
zu  bezeichnen,"  is  unfounded  and  obscure.  His  whole  review  of  Sigwart's  excel- 
lent treatise  is  written  from  the  one-sided  standpoint  of  a  linguist,  which  is  rather 
remarkable  in  a  scholar  of  Tobler's  eminence. 
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in  the  case  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  There  is  no  reason 
to  prevent  us  from  supposing  that  conditions  of  feeling  should 
now  have  suggested  themselves  quite  easily,  as  we  can  see 
from  the  Latin  "me  pudet,  piget,  poenitet,  taedet  atque 
miseret."  I  know  that  I  am  here  stepping  upon  the  unsafe 
ground  of  hypothesis,  but  my  supposition  may  gain  probability 
by  an  analogy  from  the  German.  In  Gothic  we  have  compara- 
tively very  few  impersonals  agreeing  in  character  with  those 
of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  But,  while  the  religious 
nature  of  the  Gothic  literature  makes  it  difficult  to  penetrate 
into  the  origin  of  these  forms,  we  still  find  in  the  present 
impersonals  referring  to  phenomena  of  nature  mythological 
reminiscences  similar  to  those  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Such 
personifications  are  still  to  be  noticed  in  a  vague  phantom- 
like  form  when  speaking  of  the  sky,  "  es  bewolkt  sich,  klart 
sich  auf,  es  besinnt  sich,  ob  es  regnen  will,"  or  when  describing 
a  strong  wind,  we  say,  "es  wiithet."  More  clearly,  however, 
these  conceptions  appear  in  the  language  of  the  nursery, 
where  the  children  still  say :  "  der  liebe  Gott  donnert,  fahrt 
mit  seinem  Wagen  im  Himmel,  regnet."  "Der  wilde  Jager 
wiithet,"  etc.  The  Gothic  shows  that  rigngan,  to  rain,  is 
among  its  few  impersonals,  and  this  seems  to  make  it  prob- 
able that  rignei\,  'it  rains/  like  vet  and  pluit,  gradually  lost 
its  subject,  and  thus,  together  with  similar  expressions,  be- 
came the  model  of  the  numerous  impersonals  of  the  present 
German.  And  is  it  not  a  strange  fact  that  the  Hebrew,  e.g., 
contains  almost  no  impersonals,  despite  its  inclination  to  be- 
gin the  sentence  with  the  predicate  ?  This  tendency  offered 
sufficient  logical  and  psychological  reasons  for  the  develop- 
ment of  impersonal  expressions,  but  it  seems  to  me  that, 
religious  considerations  forbidding  mythological  polytheistic 
personifications,  there  was  not  room  for  a  development  similar 
to  that  of  other  languages  which  ascribed  these  phenomena 
of  nature  to  various  deities. 

In  single  cases  of  modern  German  impersonals  we  are  still 

in  the  position  of  proving  their  origin  from  personal  syntactic 

constructions.      Thus  we  can  see   how  the   impersonals  es 

ibty   es  gebrichty   were   originally   used   with    a    subject    in 
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their  concrete  sense,  i.e.  geben  =  'produce/  gebrechen  =  'hav- 
ing a  break.'  Gradually  the  idea  expressed  by  the  verbs 
became  detached  from  a  special  subject,  and  by  a  process 
of  abstraction  they  developed  into  impersonals. 

If  the  theory  is  true  that  the  impersonals  have  originated 
from  a  personal  construction,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that 
the  German  pronoun  "es"  originally  reflected  the  lost  or 
omitted  subject,  but  gradually  degenerated  into  its  present 
logical  insignificance  which  we  discovered  above.  J.  Grimm 
(Worterbuch,  III.  412)  seems  to  have  recognized  the  former 
fact  when  saying :  "  Die  Sprache  bediene  sich  des  dem 
Neutrum  iiberhaupt  eingepflanzten  Begriffes  der  Unbe- 
stimmtheit,  um  das  nur  Andeutbare,  Unbekannte  oder  Geheime 
zu  bezeichnen."  Sigwart  has  objected  to  the  supposition  that 
the  neuter  was  especially  fit  to  signify  the  "  Unbekannte," 
since  it  was  always  used  in  common  speech,  "  es  "  represent- 
ing something  known  and  definite.  He  is  certainly  right  in 
holding  that  the  neuter  as  such  does  not  contain  the  idea  which 
Grimm  seems  to  find  in  it.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt, 
however,  that  the  poetical  use  of  the  impersonal  and  the  pro- 
noun "  es  "  still  reflects  the  reminiscence  that  "  es  "  has  taken 
place  of  something  mysterious  and  unknown.  And  having 
taken  this  place,  "es"  assumes  in  itself  the  idea  of  the 
mysterious,  the  effect  of  which  is  very  well  known  to  poets. 
There  is  absolutely  no  means  in  the  German  language  by 
which  Goethe  could  have  produced  this  effect  in  his  cele- 
brated "  Hochzeitlied,"  describing  the  movements  of  the 
dwarfs  :  — 

"  Da  pfeift  es  und  geigt  es  und  klingt  und  klirrt 
Da  ringelt's  und  schleift  es  und  rauschet  und  wirrt 
Da  pispert's  und  knistert's  und  flistert's  und  schwirt." 

A  similar  instructive  example  of  this  poetical  usage  of  the 
impersonals  is  furnished  by  Schiller's  "  Diver."  Here,  how- 
ever, the  more  modern  and  abstract  character  of  the  imper- 
sonal prevails.  In  "es  wallet  und  siedet  und  brauset  und 
zischt,"  the  accent  is  laid  not  so  much  on  the  mysterious 
"  es,"  but  rather  on  the  various  forms  of  action  as  described 
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by  the  verbs.  I  have  found  that  the  impersonal  is  strongly 
represented  in  lyric  poetry  since  the  sixteenth  century.  Of 
352  popular  songs  in  Uhland's  collection,  60  begin  with  an 
impersonal ;  of  660  in  Boehme's  "  Altdeutsches  Liederbuch," 
1 5 1  belong  to  the  same  class.  A  careful  investigation  of  the 
poetic  usage  of  the  impersonal  verb  would  certainly  yield 
very  interesting  and  important  results  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  the  various  poets,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
impersonal  verbs  themselves. 
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III. — On  the  Authorship  of  the  Cynicus  of  Lucian. 
BY  JOSIAH   BRIDGE,  PH.D., 

NEW   YORK,  N.Y. 

NEAR  the  end  of  our  editions  of  Lucian  is  found  a  short 
dialogue  between  Lycinus  and  a  Cynic  in  which  the  Cynic 
successfully  defends  the  life  of  his  school  against  the  charges 
of  Lycinus  (Cynicus}.  There  is  a  famous  dialogue  of  Lu- 
cian's,  the  Fugitivi,  whose  main  theme  is  an  attack  on  the 
Cynics  of  Lucian's  day.  Fr.  Fritzsche  in  his  edition  of 
Lucian  (II.  2,  p.  235  sq.)  maintains  that  these  two  dialogues, 
so  utterly  at  variance  in  their  aims,  could  not  have  been 
written  by  the  same  author.  Lucian  wrote  the  Fugitivi ; 
therefore  Lucian  did  not  write  the  Cynicus. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  show,  first,  that  Fritzsche's 
inference  that  Lucian  could  not  have  written  the  Cynictis  is 
incorrect ;  secondly,  that  Lucian  did  write  the  Cynicus. 

To  establish  the  first  point  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  call 
attention  to  Lucian's  attitude  towards  Cynics  and  Cynicism. 
Bernays,  in  his  well-known  book  on  Lucian  and  the  Cynics, 
holds  that  Lucian  was  entirely  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
Cynic  life.  He  admits  that  in  the  Dialogues  of  the  Dead 
Lucian  shows  some  toleration  of  the  older  Cynics  ;  but  claims 
that  the  other  Cynic  dialogues  from  the  Vitarum  Audio  to  the 
Fugitivi  show  evidence  of  a  steadily  growing  hatred  of  the 
whole  sect.  In  answer  to  this  Vahlen  (Index  Lectionum, 
Berlin,  1882-3)  has  shown  that  the  attitude  of  Lucian  towards 
the  old  and  true  Cynics  is  throughout  friendly,  while  to  false 
Cynics  of  his  own  day  he  is  the  same  bitter  enemy  that  he  is 
to  the  false  philosophers  of  all  schools.  But  I  would  go  still 
farther  than  Vahlen,  and  maintain  that  to  Lucian  the  highest 
type  of  philosophy  was  true  Cynicism.  Not  merely  do  his 
life  of  Demonax,  and  his  praise  of  Menippus  and  Diogenes 
throughout  his  works  show  this,  but  still  more  does  a  com- 
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parison  between  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Trajectus  and 
the  fifth  of  the  Fugitivi.  It  is  not  denied  that  Cyniscus  in 
the  Trajectus  represents  the  true  Cynic  philosopher.  In  the 
chapter  mentioned  Cyniscus  asks  Clotho  through  what  fault 
of  his  he  had  been  kept  so  long  alive,  and  Clotho  answers 
that  she  had  left  him  designedly  that  he  might  be  efyopos  KOI 
iarpos  TO>I>  dvOpwTTLVcov  afjLCLprrjijLdTcov.  In  the  Fugitivi  is  told 
how  Zeus  saw  the  world  filled  with  crime  and  lawlessness  and 
sent  down  Philosophy  to  be  the  physician  of  men's  sins. 
That  is,  Zeus  sent  Philosophy  down  for  precisely  the  same 
reason  that  Fate  kept  Cyniscus  in  life.  There  seems  no  rea- 
son for  denying  the  conclusion  that  this  ideal  Cynic  was  to 
Lucian  the  ideal  philosopher. 

Fritzsche  has  tacitly  assumed  that  to  attack  Cynics  is  to 
attack  Cynicism.  This  can  hardly  be  true.  Unquestionably 
in  the  Fugitivi  Lucian  attacks  most  bitterly  the  mass  of 
Cynics  of  his  day,  but  he  is  careful  to  show  that  to  him  the 
mass  of  Cynics  are  false  Cynics.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in 
this  very  dialogue  the  philosophers  who  induced  Philosophy 
when  sorely  grieved  at  the  fate  of  her  true  votaries  to  remain 
on  earth  are  all  Cynics, — Antisthenes,  Diogenes,  Crates,  and 
Menippus.  These  are  old-time  Cynics,  it  is  true,  but  even 
in  his  bitterest  attack  Lucian,  intentionally  or  not,  suggests 
that  there  are  true  Cynics  of  his  own  day.  Philosophy 
(c.  14)  is  speaking  of  the  artisans  that  flock  straight  from  the 
shops  to  her  standard ;  each  wrapped  in  his  single  cloak, 
with  wallet  on  his  back  and  staff  in  his  hand  (that  is,  in  the 
Cynic  garb),  sees  that  to  all  intents  he  shall  be  on  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  true  philosophers,  and  that  no  one  will  distin- 
guish them,  if  only  their  outsides  be  alike :  that  is,  there 
are  true  Cynics  of  his  own  time  whom  these  false  ones  can 
bring  into  disrepute.  Such  a  true  Cynic  was  Demonax.  It 
is  then  not  impossible  that  this  author  of  the  Fugitivi  should 
have  spoken  in  favor  of  true  Cynics  and  of  Cynicism. 

Granting  then  that  as  far  as  its  argument  goes,  Lucian  might 
have  written  the  Cynicus,  what  testimony  about  the  author- 
ship of  the  dialogue  has  its  language  to  offer  ?  At  the  very 
outset  the  Cynic  is  said  KO^V  e'^eu/.  This  was  a  great  stum- 
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bling-block  to  Du  Soul,  who  said 1  that  the  best  writers  in 
speaking  of  Cynics'  hair  always  called  them  eV  xpp  /ce/cap/jievoi, 
"just  as  beyond  question  Cynics  were" ;  but  in  our  dialogue 
the  Cynic  is  repeatedly  (cc.  13,  16,  20)  spoken  of  as  having 
his  hair  long.  All  that  remains,  adds  Du  Soul,  is  to  remind 
you  that  the  work  is  spurious,  and  not  worth  further  thought. 
Strangely  enough,  editors  of  Lucian  since  Du  Soul's  time 
have  been  content  with  repeating  his  note,  or  at  least  have 
added  no  word  against  it.  Even  Fritzsche  has  been  led 
astray  (ed.  I.  2,  p.  79,  II.  2,  257).  For  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  Lucian's  time  and  earlier  it  was  the  custom  of  Cynics 
to  wear  their  hair  long.  Tatian,  the  contemporary  of  Lucian 
(Ad  Graecos,  c.  25),  describes  philosophers  who  go  about  in 
long  hair  and  full  beards,  with  one  cloak,  with  wallet  and  with 
staff,  emulating  dogs.  We  do  not  require  the  scholiast  here 
to  tell  us  that  Cynics  are  meant.  More  interesting  is  the 
testimony  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  who  paints  the  Cynic  (ed.  Dind. 
Vol.  II.,  p.  245,  1.  22)  with  but  one  cloak,  with  long  hair  on 
head  and  chin.  This  will  do  for  testimony  outside  of  Lucian, 
but  this  author  himself  in  his  account  of  Peregrinus'  death 
(c.  1 5),  says  that  Peregrinus,  even  before  he  had  left  the  Chris- 
tians, had  adopted  the  Cynic  garb  :  eico^a  Be  r)8rj  KOI  rpificova 
Trivapov  rffATretxaro  KCU  Trtjpav  TraprfprrjTO  KOI  TO  ty\ov  eV  rfj 
Xeipl  fy'  To  support  his  note  before  cited  Du  Soul  is  com- 
pelled to  consider  the  words  eKo/jua  Se  rjS??  corrupt,  without 
cause,  however,  if,  as  is  now  plain,  the  Cynics  of  Lucian's  day 
wore  long  hair.  Grant  this,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  every 
word  in  the  above  description  refers  to  the  Cynic  garb. 

What,  then,  did  Du  Soul  mean  by  saying  that  beyond  all 
question  Cynics  were  clipped  to  the  skin  ?  In  his  Fugitivi 
(c.  25)  Lucian  speaks  of  a  Cynic,  Cantharus,  as  having  eV  %/aw 
Kovpiav.  This  passage  Du  Soul  had  in  mind.  But  as  this  is 
the  only  passage  of  the  sort  yet  found,  it  probably  should  re- 
ceive a  different  interpretation  from  the  one  hitherto  given  it. 
Unquestionably  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Stoics  in  Lucian's  time 
to  cut  their  hair  close,  —  as  Lucian  states  in  the  Hermotimus 
(c.  1 8),  — and  in  the  Bis  Accusatus  (c.  20)  the  Porch  says  of  her- 

1  Edit.  Lehm.  IX.,  pp.  473-4- 
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self  ev  xpw  KetcapfjLai.  Cantharus  then  seems  to  have  assumed 
a  partly  Stoic,  partly  Cynic  dress,  —  nor  can  this  seem  strange 
if  we  recall  what  Hercules  at  the  end  of  the  dialogue  says  of 
him,  "  He  said  he  was  a  Cynic  down  in  Greece,  but  here  in 
Thrace  he  is  Chrysippus'  man  out  and  out,  and  soon  you'll 
see  him  a  Cleanthes,  for  the  fellow  shall  hang  from  his  beard  " 
(c.  3 1,  end).  Cantharus,  then,  in  the  former  passage  is  pictured 
as  he  was  when  captured  in  Thrace,  a  ridiculous  mixture  of 
the  neat  and  trim  Stoic  and  the  frowzy  Cynic.  At  all  events, 
Fritzsche  is  wrong  in  stating  (ed.  II.  2,  p.  257)  that  in  Thrace 
Cantharus  had  discarded  the  Cynic  habit  by  growing  his  hair 
and  cutting  off  his  beard  :  in  that  case  how  could  Hercules 
say  Kpe/jbrjo-erai,  curb  TOV  Trcoycovos  ? 

Therefore  against  Du  Soul's  argument  we  may  now  say,  in 
no  place  in  any  author  before  or  during  Lucian's  time  is  short 
hair  mentioned  as  a  characteristic  of  the  Cynic's  costume ; 
but  in  several  places,  as  in  the  Cynicus,  Cynics  are  called 
long-haired. 

But  there  are  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  belief  that 
Lucian  wrote  the  Cynicus.  In  this  book  alone  of  all  those  under 
his  name  which  speak  expressly  of  the  Cynic  dress  there  is 
nowhere  a  mention  either  of  the  wallet  or  of  the  staff ;  though 
in  Lucian  we  recognize  a  Cynic  more  by  his  staff  and  wallet 
than  by  his  hair.  But  by  far  the  greatest  difficulty  is  in  the 
style  of  the  Cynicus.  The  most  careless  reader  is  struck  by 
the  frequency  of  repetition  of  the  first  word  in  a  clause,  a 
peculiarity  of  diction  utterly  at  variance  with  Lucian's  style. 
Thus,  in  c.  5,  the  gods'  gifts  are  so  plentiful  &>?  €%€iv  /zez> 
77/ia?  Giria  TravToBcnrd,  e-%eiv  Se  TTOTOV  ?}$v,  e%etv  £ 
e%eiv  be  evvrjv  fjLa\a/crjv}  e^eiv  £e  oiiclas  /caXa?,  or  in  c.  8, 
yap  TOV  7ro\v€VKTov  'xpvcrov,  cncoTrei  TOV  apyvpov,  (TKOTTGL  ra? 
eaOfjras  ra9  eo-Trovoacr/jLevas,  cr/cdTret,  ra  TOVTOLS  d/co\ovOa  irdvra 
7r6(ra)v  Trpay/jLaTwv  ecrrlv  wvia,  iroawv  TTOVWV,  Trdcrcov  KIV&VVODV 
fjLci\\ov  £e  aiyLtaro?  /cal  Oavdrov  /cat  8ia<j)6opa<;  dvOptoirtoV  Troortjs. 
Similar  is  the  repetition  of  o-^/xa  KOI  crro\ij  in  c.  16.  The 
frequent  use  of  Trot/aXo?  /cal  Trai^roSaTro?  is  also  surprising  for 
Lucian,  although  this  phrase  is  found  once  in  the  Nigrinus 
(c.  36). 
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The  question,  then,  reduces  itself  to  this :  Shall  we,  on 
account  of  these  peculiarities  of  language,  declare  the  Cynicus 
spurious,  or  is  Lucian  imitating  some  one  both  in  style  and 
argument  ? l  Such  imitation  certainly  is  found  in  other  places 
in  Lucian,  as  in  the  ranting  of  the  quack  philosopher  Thrasycles 
at  the  end  of  the  Timon,  and  in  the  book  and  conversation 
of  Lexiphanes.  Yet  if  Lucian  is  imitating  some  one,  who  is 
the  man  ?  We  might  with  Richard  assume  it  to  be  some 
Cynic  famous  for  the  day  whose  name  is  lost.  But  the  resem- 
blance of  our  Cynic  to  a  greater  man  is  striking  enough  to 
demand  consideration.  Dio  Chrysostom,  who,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,2  had  adopted  the  Cynic's  costume,  devotes  his  ?2d 
Oration  to  the  discussion  of  this  dress.  Dio  thinks  it  strange 
that  all  who  assume  that  garb  are  handled  so  contemptuously 
by  the  masses,  especially  when  in  their  temples  they  see  the 
statues  of  Zeus  and  Poseidon  and  many  other  gods  in  just 
such  a  dress,  although  among  some  of  -the  barbarians  the 
style  of  dressing  the  gods  is  different.  This  is  precisely  the 
argument  of  the  last  section  of  the  Cynicus,  so  that  one  on 
reading  the  two  works  can  readily  believe  that  the  author  of 
the  Cynicus  had  the  passage  of  Dio  in  mind.  But  Dio  does 
not  merely  forestall  the  Cynic  in  his  defence ;  he  also  adopts 
a  similar  line  of  attack,  although  at  the  end  of  his  oration  he 
adds  what  the  Cynic  nowhere  asserts,  that  merely  the  dress 
of  Diogenes  cannot  make  Diogenes  himself. 

I  believe  that  Lucian  wrote  the  Cynicus  with  the  same 
design  with  which  he  wrote  the  Piscator.  In  the  latter  book 
he  wished  not  to  recant  but  to  explain  what  he  had  said  in 
the  Vitarum  Audio.  In  the  Cynicus  his  chief  intent  was  to 
show  that  what  he  had  hitherto  been  attacking  in  the  Cynics 
was  not  their  dress  nor  their  life  of  self-denial.  Such  a  life 
he  has  elsewhere  praised  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Demonax. 
Probably  Lucian  thought  this  explanation  due  to  such  a  man 
as  Dio  Chrysostom,  who  not  only  had  adopted  the  dress  of  the 
Cynics,  but  like  Demonax,  before  all  others  revered  Socrates 

!Cf.  Richard,  Ueber  die  Lykinosdialoge  des  Lukian,  Hamburg,  1886,  pp.  33 
sqq. 

a  Cf.  Ed.  Bind.  II.,  p.  246, 1.  3,  and  p.  250,  1.  23,  w.  II.,  p.  22,  1.  22  sq. 
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(Or.  60)  and  admired  Diogenes  (Orr.  4,  6,  8,  9,  10),  who  with 
the  Cynics  thought  Philosophy  nothing  else  than  TO  f^rea/  KOI 
(f>i\OTifjL€io-0ai,  O7Tft>9  Tt?  carat,  tca\os  /cal  aya^c?  (<9r.  13,  Dind. 
I.  249,  14),  who,  like  a  Cynic,  praises  the  avrdpfceia  of  Dio- 
genes (Or.  6),  though  while  he  strongly  favored  true  Cynicism, 
his  verdict  on  the  mass  of  Cynics  of  his  day  was  the  same  as 
Lucian's  (Ed.  Dind.  I.  402,  28).  Above  all,  the  style  of  Dio 
resembles  our  Cynicus.  In  his  third  oration  he  says  (Dind.  I. 
51,  12)  ^v^r)  £e  .  .  .  TroXXa  Tracr^et,  pvofievrj  jj,ev  etc  voawv  TO 
(ra)fi,a,  pvo/j,€vrj  8'  e/c  TroXejjLaiv,  pvo/JLevrj  £'  e/c  ^et/ucozx)?  pvo/juevr) 
£'  ex  #aXaTT?79,  and  in  this  same  oration  there  are  twenty- 
four  instances  of  similar  repetition.  The  use  of  Trot/aXo?  teal 
Traz/ToSaTTo?  is  frequent  enough  to  be  of  itself  noticeable,  and 
we  find  in  the  first  oration  a  use  of  cryjipa,  Kal  CTTO\IJ  similar  to 
the  use  in  the  Cynicus  (I.  n,  18).  It  must  be  admitted  that 
Dio  nowhere  calls  himself  a  Cynic ;  but  he  nowhere  calls  him- 
self a  philosopher  of  any  school.  It  might  be  noted  here  that 
the  word  "  Cynic  "  nowhere  occurs  in  the  text  of  the  Cynicus. 
The  fact,  too,  that  in  the  Cynicus  there  is  no  mention  of 
wallet  or  staff  agrees  so  well  with  Dio's  description  of  his 
own  dress  as  to  account  for  the  omission.  Besides,  under 
Dio's  mask  Lucian  could  best  preach  against  the  vices  of  his 
own  times ;  for,  as  Philostratus  says  ( Vit.  Soph.  I.  7),  most 
excellent  in  Dio's  orations  is  77  roO  rjflou?  /cpdo-is.  And  this 
attack  is  the  secondary  aim  of  the  Cynicus  (cf.  Wieland,  III. 
147  sq.).  Nor  is  it  strange  that  in  this  as  in  his  other  dia- 
logues the  author  shows  a  laughing  face  from  his  mask. 
For  "ridentem  dicere  verum  |  Quid  vetat?"  Certainly  to 
raise  a  laugh  was  not  his  only  motive. 

Lucian  expressly  mentions  Dio  only  twice,  first  in  Pere- 
grinus  (c.  1 8),  where  he  is  said  to  have  won  much  fame  from 
his  exile.  The  second  passage  is  the  second  chapter  of  the 
Parasitus,  where  the  Parasite  says,  if  you  should  call  him  by 
the  title  Parasite  you  would  gratify  him  as  much  as  you  would 
Dio  by  dubbing  him  Philosopher.  It  is  disputed  what  Dio  is 
here  meant,  the  more  common  view  being  that  of  Wieland 
and  Lehmann,  who  think  him  some  insignificant  contempo- 
rary aspirant  to  the  title.  But  Lucian's  words  fit  so  well 
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Dio  Chrysostom's  own  statement  about  himself  that  there  is 
good  ground  for  believing  Chrysostom  is  meant.  In  his 
1 3th  Oration  Dio  tells  how,  when  he  wandered  from  land 
to  land  in  his  Cynic  dress,  some  called  him  vagabond,  others 
beggar,  others  still  philosopher.  Most  of  the  so-called 
philosophers  assume  that  title  themselves,  e'^yw  Se  TWV  a\\c0v 
\€<ydvT(0v  OVK  eBvvdfjLrjv  ael  KOI  Tracn  Sia/jLa^eaOai  (Dind.  I.  243, 
28).  This  coy  method  of  consenting  to  the  title  is  very 
much  that  of  a  man  who,  above  all  things,  would  be  grati- 
fied at  hearing  it  from  another's  lips. 

That  Lucian  and  his  hearers  should  be  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  Dio's  writings  as  the  Cynic's  parody  sup- 
poses is  not  at  all  surprising,  when  we  remember  that  Dio 
was  not  only  a  philosopher  ;  he  was  by  far  the  most  illustrious 
rhetorician  of  his  time,  as  is  proved  by  his  name,  Chrysostom, 
and  by  the  eulogy  of  Lucian's  contemporary  Philostratus 
(Vit.  Soph.  I.  7),  who  compares  him  with  Demosthenes  and 
Plato.  And  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  at  that 
time  a  model  to  all  aspirants  to  rhetorical  fame,  even  if  we 
had  not  the  express  testimony  of  Philostratus  that  this  was 
true  in  the  case  of  Aelian  (Vit.  Soph.  II.  31,  i),  and  of  Hip- 
podromus  (II.  27,  10). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  decide  that  the  work  is  spurious, 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  was  the  writer's  object  to  pass  off 
the  book  as  one  of  Lucian's.  For  the  variations  from  Lucian's 
style  are  too  much  on  the  surface,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any 
imitator  would  be  guilty  of  so  many  un-Lucianic  repetitions. 
But  if  the  writer's  object  were,  as  Bernays  supposes,  to  defend 
the  same  Cynics  that  Lucian  attacks,  among  so  many  men- 
tions of  the  Cynic  costume  should  we  not  expect  to  find 
what  Lucian  especially  notes,  —  the  wallet  and  staff  with 
the  single  cloak,  rather  than  the  habit  that  Dio  wore  ?  The 
fact  that  the  name  of  the  Cynic's  opponent  is  Lycinus  com- 
pels us,  if  we  conclude  that  the  dialogue  is  spurious,  to  adopt 
one  of  these  two  views.  As  it  is,  the  book  is  found  in  the 
manuscripts  of  Lucian,  which  of  itself  is  ground  enough  for 
holding  it  Lucian's  unless  very  weighty  reasons  oppose.  To 
me  such  reasons  do  not  exist. 
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IV.  —  The  "  Continued  Allegory  "   in  the  First  Book  of  the 
Faery  Queene. 

BY  J.   ERNEST  WHITNEY, 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    YALE    UNIVERSITY. 

SPENSER  has  not  received  from  scholars  the  attention 
which  has  been  given  to  the  other  great  English  poets. 
The  so-called  Spenserian  Society  has  done  almost  nothing 
of  the  finer  work  which  has  characterized  the  Chaucer, 
Shakspere,  Shelley,  and  Browning  Societies.  Yet,  if  we 
may  judge  from  certain  signs  of  the  times,  there  is  reason 
to  hope  for  an  early  revival  of  general  interest  in  the  father 
of  poets ;  for  as  truly  as  Chaucer  is  the  father  of  English 
poetry,  Spenser  is  the  father  of  English  poets.  There  is 
as  much  to  be  done  for  Spenser  as  there  was  for  any  of  the 
great  names  written  above.  Consider,  for  instance,  how 
that  rich  fieltf,  the  Allegory  of  the  Faery  Queene,  has  been 
neglected.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  reviewing  Todd's  Spenser,  asks 
why  it  is  that  editors  do  not  see  the  need  of  giving  their 
chief  attention  to  its  interpretation.  Only  a  few  Spenserians 
have  been  more  than  half  friendly  to  it.  Most  critics,  finding 
it  as  difficult  to  cope  with  as  one  of  Spenser's  dragons,  have 
counselled  the  reader  to  let  it  alone.  The  absurdity  of  advice 
which  entirely  ignores  a  main  object  of  the  poet,  ought  to  be 
apparent,  and  moreover  the  allegory  is  a  chief  element  in  the 
greatness  of  the  Faery  Queene.  I  do  not  believe  it  was 
regarded  with  indifference  in  Elizabethan  days ;  that  it  is  so 
treated  now,  in  spite  of  differences  in  taste,  is  a  deplorable 
commentary  on  English  scholarship. 

The  difficulties  in  seeking  the  solution  and  explanation  of 
Spenser's  allegory  are  alluring  rather  than  discouraging.  It 
is  easy  enough  to  fancy  constellations  in  the  heavens,  and 
since  there  was  no  apparent  design  in  the  grouping  of  the 
stars,  the  Arab's  constellation  is  as  good  as  the  Scandinavian's. 
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Ursa  Major,  Big  Dipper,  Charles'  Wain,  Septentriones, — 
one  figure  is  as  correct  as  the  other.  So  it  is  easy  to  fancy 
allegories  for  any  imaginative  tale  like  the  Faery  Queene. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  in  Tasso's  early  work  the 
allegory  was  purely  an  ingenious  afterthought,  put  in,  or 
worked  out,  without  a  change  in  his  poem.  With  Spenser 
the  case  was  entirely  different.  He  made  the  allegory  a  chief 
study  from  the  first,  and  a  right  and  a  wrong,  a  true  and  a 
false,  interpretation  is  possible.  Picking  out  the  allegory  of 
the  Faery  Queene,  then,  is  like  trying  to  recover  lost  constel- 
lations ;  and  if  you  do  not  find  them,  you  at  least  have  been 
gazing  on  the  glory  of  the  stars  and  into  the  depth  of  the 
heavens,  so  that  you  go  away  with  a  new  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion and  love  for  the  maker  of  it  all.  If  the  student  ever 
bears  in  mind  Ruskin's  words,  "The  Faery  Queene  like 
Dante's  Paradise  is  only  half  estimated,  because  few  persons 
take  the  pains  to  think  out  its  meaning.  .  .  .  No  time  devoted 
to  profane  literature  will  be  better  rewarded  than  that  spent 
earnestly  on  Spenser,"  the  search  through  Spenser's  mazy 
labyrinth  affords  one  of  the  best  exercises  for  wit  and  judgment. 

Spenser's  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  which  serves  as  a 
general  introduction  to  the  poem,  recognizes  the  student's 
difficulties  in  the  very  first  sentence. 

"  Sir,  Knowing  how  doubtfully  all  Allegories  may  be  con- 
strued, and  this  booke  of  mine,  which  I  have  entituled  the 
Faery  Queene,  being  a  continued  Allegoric,  or  darke  conceit, 
I  have  thought  good,  as  well  for  avoyding  of  jealous  opinions 
and  misconstructions,  as  also  for  your  better  light  in  reading 
thereof,  (being  so  by  you  commanded)  to  discover  unto  you 
the  generall  intention  and  meaning,  which  in  the  whole 
course  thereof  I  have  fashioned,  without  expressing  of  any 
particular  purposes,  or  by  accidents,  therein  occasioned." 

But  the  letter  seems  rather  to  stimulate  than  to  satisfy 
curiosity.  And  undoubtedly  the  hints  there  given  were  more 
helpful  to  the  Elizabethan  than  to  later  readers.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  it  is  all  we  get  from  the  poet  or  his  contemporaries 
in  the  way  of  external  comment;  and  in  the  mind  of  the 
allegory's  author  no  further  external  comment  is  needed,  as 
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one  would  think  from  these  lines  from  the  introduction  to 
Book  II.  : 

"  Of  Faerie  Lond  yet  if  he  more  inquire, 
By  certaine  signes,  here  sett  in  sondry  place,  « 
He  may  it  find  :  ne  let  him  then  admire, 
But  yield  his  sence  to  bee  too  blunt  and  bace, 
That  no'te  without  an  hound  fine  footing  trace." 

Now  although  the  allegory  may  have  been  made  designedly 
puzzling  in  the  first  place,  and  is  now  grown  still  more  con- 
fusing, its  solution  is  not  hopeless.  More  than  a  hundred  years 
ago,  Upton  regained  many  of  its  lost  threads,  and  left  his  work 
with  the  conviction  that  he  had  made  only  a  beginning. 
"Spenser,"  he  says,  "in  his  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
tells  us  his  poem  is  one  continued  allegory :  Where  therefore 
the  moral  allusion  cannot  be  made  apparent,  we  must  seek, 
(as  I  imagine)  for  an  historical  allusion  ;  and  always  we  must 
look  for  more  than  meets  the  eye  or  ear ;  the  words  carrying 
one  meaning  with  them  and  the  secret  sense  another."  In 
later  years,  Scott  and  the  elder  Disraeli  have  given  useful, 
though  rather  obvious  hints  as  to  the  "secret  sense,"  and  at 
least  three  attempts  have  been  made  to  unfold  the  "  continued 
allegory"  of  the  First  Book.  The  first  of  these,  by  Frank 
Howard,  was  published  in  "Notes  and  Queries,"  3d  series, 
vol.  4th,  p.  283.  The  second,  by  the  distinguished  Thomas 
Keightly,  was  published  in  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  4th  series, 
vol.  /th,  p.  I.  The  third  is  given  by  Ruskin  in  "  Stones  of 
Venice,"  vol.  3d,  p.  225.  The  first  two  interpretations  are 
incongruous,  improbable,  unnatural,  and  cumbersome ;  they 
have  never  been  accepted  by  scholars.  Ruskin's  comment  is 
characteristically  interesting  and  is  valuable  so  far  as  it  goes. 

No  one,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  examine  Spenseriana, 
has  called  attention  to  the  remarkable  allegory  of  the  "  De- 
fender of  Faith  "  running  throughout  the  First  Book  of  the 
Faery  Queene.  I  wish  to  show  how  conspicuous  it  is,  and 
the  particular  reason  why  so  much  is  made  of  it.  The  alle- 
gory, both  moral  and  historical,  is  an  important  one.  It  is,  I 
believe,  pre-eminently  the  "continued  allegory  "  of  the  poem. 
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In  the  adventures  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight  in  the  First  Book, 
there  is  not  an  incident  which  is  not  plainly  marked  with  it. 
There  are  clues  to  it  everywhere.  It  is  obscure  only  as  those 
large  names  on  maps  are  the  hardest  to  find.  In  some  parts 
of  the  allegory,  previously  accepted  explanations  of  details 
are  used,  for  here  and  there  single  letters,  as  it  were,  have 
been  noticed  on  the  map,  though  the  whole  legend  of  which 
they  form  a  part  has  not  been  spelled  out  before.  In  a  paper 
like  this,  the  allegory  can  only  be  given  circumstantially. 
To  unfold  it  in  detail  as  Spenser  does,  the  poem  should  be 
edited  with  that  object  in  view.  In  explaining,  I  will  follow 
Spenser's  method  by  reserving  the  most  striking  features  to 
the  last. 

Every   one  remembers   the   opening   lines   of  the   Faery 
Queene : 

"  A  gentle  Knight  was  pricking  on  the  plaine, 
Ycladd  in  mightie  armes  and  silver  shielde, 
Wherein  old  dints  of  deepe  wounds  did  remaine, 
The  cruel  markes  of  many  a  bloudy  fielde  ; 
Yet  armes  till  that  time  did  he  never  wield. 
****** 
And  on  his  brest  a  bloudie  crosse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord, 
For  whose  sweete  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 
And  dead  as  living  ever  him  ador'd  : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scor'd, 
For  soveraine  hope,  which  in  his  helpe  he  had." 

This  armor,  Spenser  tells  us,  is  that  celestial  panoply  described 
by  St.  Paul  in  Ephesians,  "  Stand  therefore,  having  your 
loins  girt  about  with  truth,  ancThaving  on  the  breastplate  of 
righteousness,  and  your  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace ;  above  all  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  where- 
withal ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the 
wicked ;  and  take  the  helmet  of  salvation  and  the  sword  of 
the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God." 

Notice  that  although  St.  Paul  particularizes  each  piece  of 
armor,  Spenser,  by  generalizing  all  but  one  piece,  thus  gives 
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special  emphasis  to  the  shield  of  Faith  :  —  twice  in  the  first 
fourteen  lines  of  the  poem.  It  is  according  to  Spenser's 
method  to  make  much  of  particular  pieces  of  armor.  For 
example,  it  is  by  his  shield  that  Prince  Arthur  overcomes 
Orgoglio  in  the  eighth  canto  of  the  first  book.  The  shield 
of  Britomart  is  an  allegorical  symbol,  and  the  shield  of  Scud- 
amour  (Scud  d'amour)  is  made  of  signal  importance  in  the 
tenth  canto  of  the  fourth  book.  Furthermore  in  the  latter 
stanzas  of  the  eleventh  canto  of  the  fifth  book  this  same 
shield  of  the  Red  Cross  Knight  is  plainly  used  as  the  symbol 
of  the  Christian  faith.  This  is  one  of  Spenser's  "certain 
signs."  Think  for  a  moment  of  the  ideas  and  sentiments 
which  cluster  about  the  shield  !  More  than  any  other  piece 
of  armor  it  was  something  to  be  defended  to  the  uttermost. 
The  loss  of  it  brought  the  deepest  disgrace.  "  Come  home 
with  your  shield,  or  on  it"  was  the  parting  injunction  of  the 
Spartan  mother.  The  shield  of  Faith  proves  to  be  the 
Knight's  Defence  and  care  in  a  peculiar  sense,  and  he  is 
the  Defender  of  Faith  as  truly  as  he  is  the  Defender  of  Una, 
or  Truth. 

Though  Spenser  usually  moves  with  abundant  leisure,  he 
loses  no  time  in  opening  the  first  book.  No  sooner  are  the 
knight  and  lady  before  us  than  "the  day  with  clouds  was 
suddeine  overcast"  and  "an  hideous  storme"  drives  them 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Wood  of  Error;  there  after  wander- 
ing the  labyrinth  about  they  come  to  the  den  of  the  Dragon 
Error.  To  my  mind  this  tempest  represents  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation.  Certainly  all  agree  on  interpretation  of 
references  to  the  early  Reformation  in  stanzas  immediately 
following.  At  that  time  when  old  trusted  supports  were 
withdrawn  and  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity  seemed 
crumbling,  faith  was  tried  as  never  bef ore.  .^.^jEven  with  Una 
and  the  Dwarf,  or  Truth  and  Prudence,  for  guides,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Christian  Knight  to  avoid  all  paths  of 
error.  But  when  error  takes  the  substantial  form  of  a 
Dragon  the  Knight  can  attack  it  and  aims  a  good  stout  blow 
at  the  monster. 
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"  Much  daunted  with  that  dint  her  sence  was  dazd ; 
Yet  kindling  rage  her  selfe  she  gathered  round, 
And  all  attonce  her  beastly  body  raizd 
With  doubled  forces  high  above  the  ground : 
Tho  wrapping  up  her  wrethed  sterne  arownd, 
Lq>t  fierce  upon  his  shield,  and  her  huge  traine 
All  suddenly  about  his  body  wound, 
That  hand  or  foot  to  stirre  he  strove  in  vaine : 
God  helpe  the  man  so  wrapt  in  Errours  endlesse  traine. 

"  His  lady  sad  to  see  his  sore  constraint, 

Cried  out,  Now  now  Sir  Knight,  shew  what  ye  bee, 
-    Add  faith  unto  your  force,  and  be  not  faint : 
Strangle  her,  else  she  sure  will  strangle  thee. 
That  when  he  heard,  in  great  perplexitie, 
His  gall  did  grate  for  griefe  and  high  disdaine, 
And  knitting  all  his  force  got  one  hand  free, 
Wherewith  he  grypt  her  gorge  with  so  great  paine, 
That  soone  to  loose  her  wicked  bands  did  her  constraine." 

Notice  that  it  is  the  shield  of  faith  which  Error  attacks, 
and  would  wrest  away,  and  "her  huge  traine  all  suddenly 
about  his  body  wound  "  reminds  one  of  St.  Paul  again  :  not 
"having  your  loins  girt  about  with  truth,"  but  with  error. 
And  as  his  faith  is  attacked,  so  it  is  his  faith  which  Una 
seeks  to  strengthen,  — 

"  Add  faith  unto  your  force,  and  be  not  faint : 
Strangle  her,  else  she  sure  will  strangle  thee." 

Then  after  no  easy  struggle  with  that  "  sword  of  the  Spirit  - 
which  is  the  word  of  God,"  he 

"  Stroke  at  her  with  more  than  manly  force 
That  from  her  body  full  of  filthie  sin 
He  raft  her  hateful  head  without  remorse." 

Though  the  Red  Cross  Knight  has  shown  himself  "well 
worthie  of  that  armory,"  they  are  still  in  the  wood  of  error, 
but  they  are  now  conscious  of  it.  Spenser  teaches  us  that 
even  out  of  error  there  is  a  "plaine  beaten  path,"  but  it  is  a 
direct  retreat. 
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Without  the  interval  of  a  single  stanza  Spenser  passes  from 
this  adventure  to  a  more  subtle  trial  of  faith. 

"  At  length  they  chaunst  to  meet  upon  the  way 
An  aged  sire,  in  long  blacke  weedes  yclad 
His  feete  all  bare,  his  beard  all  hoarie  gray, 
And  by  his  belt  his  book  he  hanging  had ; 
Sober  he  seemde,  and  very  sagely  sad." 

This  holy  hermit  is  Archimago,  representing  hypocrisy  in 
the  moral  allegory,  and  the  subtle  intrigue  and  trickery  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  historical  allegory.  It  is  not 
strange  that  faith  is  credulous  and  the  eye  of  truth  deceived, 

since 

Neither  man  nor  angel  can  discern 
Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible  except  to  God  alone." 


Since  the  day  is  spent  they  accept  his  proffered  hospitality, 
and  enter  that  never-to-be-forgotten  home  of  Hypocrisy. 

'    '      - 
"  A  little  lowly  hermitage  it  was, 

Down  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forests  side, 
Far  from  resort  of  people,  that  did  pass 
In  travell  to  and  froe  :  a  little  wyde 
There  was  a  holy  chappell  edifyde." 

While  his  guests  are  sleeping  Archimago  with  dreams  and 
delusions  of  sense  attacks  the  Knight's  faith  in  the  purity  of 
Una,  —  the  Christian's  faith  in  the  purity  of  truth  itself.  But 
even  in  dreams  the  Red  Cross  Knight  would  not  in  a  single 
thought  do  Una  wrong. 

"  When  those  accursed  messengers  of  hell, 
That  feigning  dreame,  and  that  faire-forged  spright, 
Came  to  their  wicked  maister,  and  gan  tell 
Their  booteless  paines,  and  ill-succeeding  night : 
Who  all  in  rage  to  see  his  skilfull  might 
Deluded  so,  gan  threaten  hellish  paine 
And  sad  Proserpines  wrath,  them  to  affright, 
But,  when  he  saw  his  threatening  was  but  vaine, 
He  cast  about,  and  searcht  his  baleful  bookes  again." 
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j  He  attacks  his  waking  senses  with  a  still  more  fiendish  plot 

j  than  any  tried,  and  the  delusion  of  the  arch-magician  is  tri- 

1  umphant.     The  Knight's  faith  in  Una,  in  the  heavenly  truth, 

is  overcome,  and  convinced  of  her  utter  baseness,  he  spurs 

away  deserting  her.     It  will  be  well  for  future  understanding 

of  the  allegory  to   remember  that   Una  is  veiled,   and  the 

Knight  has  never  seen  the  real  face  of  Una. 

Not  long  has  he  ridden  before  another  test  of  faith  begins. 

"  Still  flying  from  his  thoughts  and  gealous  feare, 
At  last  him  chaunst  to  meet  upon  the  way 
A  faithless  Sarazin  all  arm'd  to  point, 
In  whose  great  shield  was  writ  with  letters  gay 
§ajisjby_ :  full  large  of  limbs  and  every  joint 
He  was,  and  cared  not  for  God  or  man  a  point. 

"  Hee  had  a  faire  companion  of  his  way, 
A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlot  red, 
Purfled  with  gold  and  pearle  of  rich  assay, 
And  like  a  Persian  mitre  on  her  hed 
Shee  wore,  with  crowns  and  owches  garnished, 
The  which  her  lavish  lovers  to  her  gave ; 
Her  wanton  palfrey  all  was  overspred 
With  tinsell  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave, 
Whose  bridle  rung  with  golden  bels  and  bosses  brave." 

So  the  Red  Cross  Knight  meets  Sansfoy.  the  faithless,  the 
infidel,  and  Duessa,  the  opposite  of  Una,  falsehood  as  opposed 
to  truth.  She  typifies  the  papal  church,  with  scarlet  robes, 
and  Persian  mitre,  and  gifts  of  lavish  lovers,  contrasted  with 
the  spotless  and  sober  simplicity  of  the  reformed  church. 
The  Defender  of  Faith  at  once  meets  the  attack  of  the  De- 
fender of  Faithlessness  shield  to  shield. 

"  The  flashing  fier  flies, 
As  from  a  forge  out  of  their  burning  shields, 
And  streams  of  purple  bloud  new  dies  the  verdant  fields." 

"  Curse  on  that  Cross,  (quoth  then  the  Sazarin,) 
That  keeps  thy  body  from  the  bitter  fit ; 
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Dead  long  ygoe  I  wote  thou  haddest  bin, 

Had  not  that  charme  from  thee  forwarned  it : 

But  yet  I  warne  thee  now  assured  sitt, 

And  hide  thy  head.     Therewith  upon  his  crest 

With  rigor  so  outrageous  he  smitt, 

That  a  large  share  it  hewd  out  of  the  rest, 

And  glauncing  down,  his  shield  from  blame  him  fairly  blest. 

"  Who,  thereat  wondrous  wroth,  the  sleeping  spark 
Of  native  virtue  gan  eftsoones  revive  ; 
And  at  his  haughty  helmet  making  mark, 
So  hugely  stroke  that  it  the  steel  did  rive, 
And  cleft  his  head.     He  tumbling  downe  alive-, 
With  bloudy  mouth  his  mother  earth  did  kis, 
Greeting  his  grave  :  his  grudging  ghost  did  strive 
With  the  fraile  flesh ;  at  last  it  flitted  is, 
Whither  the  soules  doe  fly  of  men  that  live  amis." 

One  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  importance  of  the  outward  sym- 
bols of  faith  in  this  contest.  ,;£The  charmed  shield  with  its 
red  cross  alone  stands  between  the  Knight  and  defeat,  and 
even  under  the  last  fierce  stroke  of  the  infidel,  aimed  at  his 
helmet,  his  very  salvation,  it  fairly  blesses  him  from  blamed 
The  Knight's  blow  returned  upon  the  crest  of  Sansfoy  proveT* 
it  to  be  a  helmet  of  destruction.  What  is  the  outcome  of 
this  combat  ? 

Bidding  his  Dwarf  to  bring  away 

"  The  Sarazins  shield,  signe  of  the  conqueroure," 

he  rides  on  with  Duessa,  lending  sympathetic  and  credulous 
attention  to  her  long  story  made  up  of  lies  and  lamentations. 
Her  words  deceive  him,  not  only  as  to  her  nature  but  as  to 
her  name. 

"  In  this  sad  plight,  friendlesse,  unfortunate, 
Now  miserable  I  Fidessa  dwell, 
Craving  of  you  in  pitty  of  my  state 
To  do  none  ill,  if  please  ye  not  do  well, 
He  in  great  passion  all  this  while  did  dwell, 
****** 
And  said,  Faire  lady,  hart  of  flint  would  rew 
The  undeserved  woes  and  sorrowes  which  ye  shew." 
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Thus  Duessa,  the  deceitful,  represents  herself  as  Fidessa  or 
true  Faith.  Henceforth  for  a  time  he  believes  himself  to  be 
the  champion  of  %  faith,  and  his  sincerity  of  purpose  is  not 
weakened  as  long  as  he  does  not  know  that  Fidessa  is  the 
representative  of  false  faith.  Notice  the  names  of  the  chief 
characters  in  this  first  book :  Sansfoy  is  plainly  without 
faith:  Fidessa  does  not  imply  utter  lack  of  faith,  but  little 
faith. 

The  next  episode  gives  him  opportunity  to  see  what  strait 
he  is  in  by  comparing  the  faith  of  Fradubio,  or  Brother 
Doubt,  wavering  between  the  true  Fraelissa  and  the  false 
witch  Duessa,  with  his  own  conduct  toward  Una  and  the 
same  Duessa.  But  it  is  not  strange  that  all  is  lost  upon  him, 
since,  as  Upton  says,  "He  stands  amazed  and  performs  noth- 
ing ;  for  holiness,  unassisted  with  truth  and  reason,  is  soon 
lost  in  amazement  and  silly  wonderment." 

In  the  next  adventure,  — 


It  is 


f 


"  To  sinfull  house  of  Pride,  Duessa 
Guides  the  faithful  Knight." 

"  A  stately  pallace  built  of  squared  bricke, 
Which  cunningly  was  without  morter  laid, 
Whose  wals  were  high,  but  nothing  strong,  nor  thick, 
And  golden  foile  all  over  them  displaid, 
That  purest  skye  with  brightnesse  they  dismaid  : 
High  lifted  up  were  many  loftie  towres, 
And  goodly  galleries  far  over  laid, 
Full  of  faire  windowes  and  delightful  bowres ; 
And  on  the  top  a  diall  told  the  timely  houres. 

"  It  was  a  goodlyjieape  for  to  behould, 
And  spake  the  praises  of  the  workman's  wit ; 
But  full  great  pittie,  that  so  faire  a  mould 
Did  on  so  weake  foundation  ever  sit : 
For  on  a  sandie  hill,  that  still  did  flit 
And  fall  away,  it  mounted  was  full  hie, 
That  every  breath  of  heaven  shaked  it : 
And  all  the  hinder  parts,  that  few  could  spie, 
Were  ruinous  and  old  but  painted  cunningly." 
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Here  we  have  that  contrast  between  the  real  and  the  appar- 
ent which  characterizes  Spenser's  representations  of  the 
church  he  hated,  and  here  false  faith  and  Jtrue  defender  are 
welcomed.  The  queen  of  this  palace,  whose  kingdom  .is 
everywhere,  is  Lucifera,  worldly  or  ostentatious  pride  ;  and 
Vanity  is  the  usher  who  leads  all  subjects  "to  the  lowest 
staire  of  her  high  throne."  For  one  thing  Duessa  typifies 
that  form  of  self-deceit  which  breeds  self-righteousness.  The 
meaning  of  the  moral  allegory  is  obvious.  £Since  he  forsook 
Truth,  the  Red  Cross  Knight  has  lost  simplicity  and  nobility 
of  character,  and  at  the  House  of  Pride  we  find  him  follow- 
ing in  the  train  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  —  Pride,  Sloth, 
Gluttony,  Lechery,  Avarice,  Envy,  Wrath.  ] 

"  And  after  all,  upon  the  wagon  beame 
Rode  Sathan  with  a  smarting  whip  in  hand." 

Here  again  he  has  to  do  battle  for  his  faith : 

"  An  errant  knight  in  armes  ycled, 
And  heathnish  shield,  wherein  with  letters  red 
Was  writt  Sans  joy  they  new  arrived  find  : 
Enflam'd  with  fury  and  fiers  hardy-hed, 
He  seemed  in  hart  to  harbour  thoughts  unkind, 
And  nourish  bloudy  vengeaunce  in  his  bitter  mind. 

"  Who,  when  the  shamed  shield  of  slaine  Sans  foy 
He  spied  with  that  same  Faery  champions  page, 
Bewraying  him,  that  did  of  late  destroy 
His  eldest  brother,  burning  all  with  rage 
He  to  him  leapt  and  that  same  envious  gage 
Of  victor's  glory  from  him  snatcht  away  : 
But  th'  elfin  knight,  which  ought  that  warlike  wage, 
Disdained  to  loose  the  meed  he  wonne  in  fray, 
And  him  recountring  fierce,  reskewd  the  noble  pray. 

"  Therewith  they  gan  to  hurtlen  greedily, 
Redoubted  battaile  ready  to  darrayne, 
And  clash  their  shields  and  shake  their  swords  on  hy, 
That  with  their  sturre  they  troubled  all  the  traine ; 
Till  that  great  Queene,  upon  eternall  paine 
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Of  high  displeasure  that  ensewen  might, 

Commanded  them  their  fury  to  refraine ; 

And  if  that  either  to  that  shield  had  right, 

In  equall  lists  they  should  the  morrow  next  it  fight." 

In  the  moral  allegory  the  attack  of  Sansjoy  is  the  attack 
ofJoYlgssness  or  despondency  upor^  the  victim  of  pride,  self- 
righteousness,  and  false  faith;  and  again  a  marked  feature  of 
the  passage  is  the  importance  of  the  shield  symbols.  In  the 
interval  before  the  combat  Duessa  turns  traitor,  and  warns 
Sansjoy  that  his  opponent 

"  Beares  a  charmed  shield, 
And  eke  enchanted  armes  that  none  can  perce ; 
Ne  none  can  wound  the  man,  that  does  them  wield." 

In  the  fight  which  follows,  the  allegory  still  turns  on  the  trial 
of  faith.  The  lists  are  set  with  royal  pomp.  Lucifera  and 
her  court  are  in  attendance  on  one  side. 

"  On  th'  other  side  in  all  mens  open  vew 
Duessa  placed  is,  and  on  a  tree 
Sans  foy  his  shield  is  hangd  with  bloudy  hew ; 
Both  those  the  lawrell  girlonds  to  the  victor  dew. 

"  A  shrilling  trompett  sownded  from  on  hye, 

And  unto  battaill  bad  themselves  addresse : 

Their  shining  shieldes  about  their  wrestes  they  tye,     (< ' 
..And  burning  blades  about  their  heades-.doe  blesse,. 

The  instruments  of  wrath  and  heavinesse. 

With  greedy  force  each  other  doth  assayle, 

And  strike  so  fiercely,  that  they  do  impresse 

Deep  dinted  furrows  in  the  battred  mayle  : 

The  yron  walles  to  ward  their  blowes  are  weak  and  fraile. 

"The"Sarazin  was  stout  and  wondrous  strong, 
And  heaped  blows  like  yron  hammers  great ; 
For  after  bloud  and  vengeance  he  did  long  : 
The  knight  was  fiers,  and  full  of  youthly  heat, 
And  doubled  strokes,  like  dreaded  thunders  threat ; 
For  all  for  praise  and  honor  he  did  fight. 
Both  stricken  stryke,  and  beaten  both  doe  beat, 
That  from  their  shields  forth  flyeth  firie  light, 
And  helmets  hewen  deepe  shew  marks  of  cithers  might. 
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"  At  last  the  Paynim  chaunst  to  cast  his  eye, 
His  suddein  eye  flaming  with  wrathful  fyre, 
Upon  his  brothers  shield,  which  hong  thereby : 
Therewith  redoubled  was  his  raging  yre, 
And  said   Ah  !  wretched  sonne  of  wofull  syre, 
Doest  thou  sit  wayling  by  blacke  Stygian  lake, 
Whylest  here  thy  shield  is  hangd  for  victors  hyre  ? 
And,  sluggish  german,  doest  thy  forces  slake 
To  after-send  his  foe,  that  him  may  overtake  ? 


"  Goe,  caytive  Elfe,  him  quickly  overtake, 
And  soone  redeeme  from  his  long-wandring  woe : 
Goe,  guiltie  ghost,  to  him  my  message  make, 
That  I  his  shield  have  quit  from  dying  foe, 
Therewith  upon  his  crest  he  stroke  him  so, 
That  twise  he  reeled,  readie  twise  to  fall : 
End  of  the  doubtfull  battaile  deemed  tho 
The  lookers  on ;  and  lowd  to  him  gan  call 

]   The  false  Duessa,  Thine  the  shield,  and  I,  and  all \ 


f 


"  Soone  as  the  Faerie  heard  his  lady  speake, 
Out  of  his  swowning  dreame  he  gan  awake ; 
And  quickning  faith,  that  earst  was  woxen  weake, 
The  creeping  deadly  cold  away  did  shake  ; 
Tho  mov'd  with  wrath,  and  shame,  and  ladies  sake, 
Of  all  attonce  he  cast  aveng'd  to  be, 
And  with  so'  exceeding  furie  at  him  strake, 
That  forced  him  to  stoupe  upon  his  knee : 
Had  he  not  stouped  so,  he  should  have  cloven  bee. 

"  And  to  him  said,  Goe,  now,  proud  miscreant, 
Thyselfe  thy  message  do  to  german  deare ; 
Alone  he,  wandring,  thee  too  long  doth  want : 
Goe,  say,  his  foe  thy  shield  with  his  doth  beare. 
Therewith  his  heavie  hand  he  high  gan  reare, 
Him  to  have  slaine  ;  when  lo  !  a  darksome  cloud 
Upon  him  fell ;  he  no  where  doth  appeare, 
But  vanisht  is.     The  Elfe  him  calls  alowd, 
But  answer  none  receives  :  the  darkness  him  does  shroud. 
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"  Not  all  so  satisfide,  with  greedie  eye 
He  sought,  all  round  about,  his  thirstie  blade 
To  bathe  in  bloud  of  faithless  enemy ; 
Who  all  that  while  lay  hid  in  secret  shade  : 
He  standes  amazed  how  he  thence  should  fade : 
At  last  the  trumpets  triumph  sound  on  hie ; 
And  running  heralds  humble  homage  made, 
Greeting  him  goodly  with  new  victorie ; 
And  to  him  brought  the  shield,  the  cause  of  enmitie." 

The  fight  with  Sansjoy  is  far  fiercer  than  with  Sansfoy, 
and  an  extended  comparison  proves  most  interesting ;  but 
mark  particularly  the  different  result.  The  Defender  of  Faith 
at  once  met  and  overcame  a  bold  Sansfoy,  but  Sansjoy  finally 
eludes  him  through  Duessa's  intervention ;  that  is,  in  the 
House  of  Pride  self-deceit  still  disguises  the  real  cause  of  his 
despondency. 

The  only  escape  from  Pride  is  through  Prudence  and 
Humility,  which  the  Dwarf  represents.  So  we  find  it  is  the 
Dwarf  who  points  out  to  the  Knight  the  real  nature  of  the 
place  where  they  are.  But  though  the  Knight  hurries  from 
the  scene  of  his  last  adventure,  he  does  not  seek  to  escape 
the  false  Fidessa,  whom  he  has  championed. 

"  What  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  wit  so  ware, 
As  to  discry  the  crafty  cunning  traine, 
By  which  deceipt  doth  maske  in  visour  faire, 
And  cast  her  colours  dyed  deep  in  gralne, 
To  seeme  like  truth,  whose  shape  she  well  can  faine, 
And  fitting  gestures  to  her  purpose  frame ; 
The  guiltlesse  man  with  guyle  to  entertaine  ? 
Great  maistresse  of  her  art  was  that  false  dame, 
The  false  Duessa,  cloked  with  Fidessaes  name." 

She  follows,  seeks  and  finds  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  no 
longer  militant,  reclining  by  the  waters  of  idleness,  "  Dis- 
armed all  of  yroncoted  plate,"  and  even  that  shield  of  faith 
thrown  aside  with  its  sacred  symbol  "for  soveraine  hope." 
Duessa  has  led  him  to  the  snares  of  pride  once  before,  and 
she  betrays  him  again. 
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"  Ere  he  could  his  armour  on  him  dight, 
Or  get  his  shield,  his  monstrous  enimy 
With  sturdie  steps  came  stalking  in  his  sight, 
An  hideous  geant,  horrible  and  hye." 

And  the  Red  Cross  Knight, 

"  Disarmed,  disgrast,  and  inwardly  dismayde 
And  eke  so  faint  in  every  joynt  and  vaine, 
Through  that  fraile  fountaine,  which  him  feeble  made," 

falls  an  easy  victim  to  the  monster  Orgoglio.  In  allegory 
Orgoglio  signifies  braggart,  carnal,  or  physical  pride,  and  it 
is  when  the  Knight  is  least  active  that  he  becomes  his  victim. 
So,  says  Ruskin,  "  after  Peter's  boast,  came  Peter's  sleep- 
ing, from  weakness  of  the  flesh,  and  then,  last  of  all,  Peter's 
fall."  Orgoglio  throws  him  into  his  deepest  dungeon,  and 
takes  Duessa  as  his  leman  dear.  And  now  for  ninety  days 
he  groans  in  the  dungeons  of  Orgoglio,  before  Prince  Arthur 
and  his  faithful  Una  release  him.  In  the  bitterness  of  his 
despair  all  faith  seems  dead,  and  at  the  moment  of  rescue  he 
cries  to  his  deliverer : 

"  O,  who  is  that,  which  brings  me  happy  choyce 
Of  death,  that  here  lye  dying  every  stound, 
Yet  live  perforce  in  balefull  darknesse  bound  ? 
For  now  three  moones  have  changed  thrice  their  hew, 
And  have  been  thrice  hid  underneath  the  ground, 
Since  I  the  heavens  chearfull  face  did  vew : 
O  welcome  thou,  that  doest  of  death  bring  tydings  trew." 

Perhaps  this  episode  in  Spenser  contains  no  directly  obvi- 
ous hints,  as  in  every  other  case  in  the  history  of  the  Knight, 
that  this  adventure  also  is  a  trial  of  faith.  No  such  hint  is 
needed  at  such  an  advanced  point  in  the  story,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  whole  ought  to  be  clear.  His  ninety  days  in. 
the  dungeon  were  not  wasted ;  there  was  one  long  struggle 
between  true  and  false  faith  in  his  thoughts  continually.  Let 
me  quote  here  from  a  most  appreciative,  but,  unfortunately, 
anonymous  series  of  criticisms  on  the  first  book  of  the  Faery 
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Queene,  which  were  published  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  in 
1835.  "How  could  the  Red  Cross  Knight  have  doubt  of 
Una's  innocence  —  after  he  had  seen  Duessa  turning  against 
him  —  and  the  whore  of  Orgoglio?  Had  she  not  left  him  to 
rot  in  a  dungeon  ?  And  was  it  possible  that  he  could  have 
lain  there  three  months  in  its  hungry  stench  without  his  rea- 
son and  his  conscience  telling  him  that  he  had  been  all  along 
in  the  clutches  of  a  fiend,  and  had  forsaken  an  angel?  His 
many  miseries  had  indeed  been  all  thrown  away  upon  him, 
had  he  not  groaned  unceasingly  in  his  imprisonment  to  think 
that  his  own  fleshly  frailties  had  not  only  laid  himself  low, 
but  left  that  heavenly  being  without  one  to  care  for  her  in 
the  haunted  wilderness." 

If  anything  more  is  needed  to  convince  him  of  the  nature 
of  the  true  faith  which  he  had  deserted,  and  the  false  faith 
which  had  deserted  him,  it  is  given  in  that  necessary  but 
most  loathsome  passage  in  Spenser,  the  transformation  of 
the  seemingly  fair  Fidessa  to  the  filthy  hag  Duessa,  at  Una's 
command.  The  Christian  Knight  —  for  spite  of  all  weakness 
and  error,  he  is  still  the  Christian  Knight  —  has  no  apology  to 
make  for  past  conduct,  and  so  preserves  a  long  silence  from 
the  very  moment  of  his  deliverance.  All  the  more  note- 
worthy, then,  are  the  first  words  which  Spenser  allows  us  to 
hear  from  him  only  after  a  long  interval.  At  Prince  Arthur's 
praise  of  his  lady  love,  the  Faery  Queene  to  whom  he  has 
been  so  faithful,  the  Knight's  love  for  Una  can  be  silent  no 

longer. 

"  Thine,  O  then,  said  the  gentle  Redcrosse  Knight, 
Next  to  that  ladies  love,  shall  be  the  place, 
O  fairest  virgin,  full  of  heavenly  light, 
Whose  wondrous  faith  exceeding  earthly  race, 
Was  firmest  fixt  in  my  extremest  case." 

But  the  Red  Cross  Knight  is  never  a  man  of  speech.  It  is 
important  to  'notice,  says  Lowell,  how  very  few  are  the  words 
put  in  his  mouth.  "  He  never  meant  with  words  but  swords 
to  plead  his  right."  And  there  still  remains  a  subtle  trial  of 
faith  where  the  weapons  shall  be  those  least  familiar  to  him. 
To  this  the  remainder  of  the  famous  ninth  canto  is  devoted. 
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In  the  Cave   of   Despair,  his  shield  does  not  ward  off  the 
poisoned  points  of  such  words  as  these  : 


"  Why  then  dost  thou,  O  man  of  sin,  desire 
To  draw  thy  dayes  forth  to  their  last  degree  ? 
Is  not  the  measure  of  thy  sinfull  hire 
High  heaped  up  with  huge  iniquitie, 
Against  the  day  of  wrath,  to  burden  thee  ? 
Is  not  enough  that  to  this  lady  mild 
Thou  falsed  hast  thy  faith  with  perjurie, 
And  sold  thy  selfe  to  serve  Duessa  vild, 
With  whom  in  all  abuse  thou  hast  thy  self  defild  ?  " 

To  all  the  arguments  of  Despair  he  replies  with  complete  and 
forcible  refutations,  yet  so  is  he  "charmed  with  inchaunted 
rimes,"  so  is  his  faith  deluded  by  sophistries  that  the  man  of 
deeds  cannot  recognize  his  victory  in  words. 

"  In  which  amazement  when  the  miscreant 
Perceived  him  to  waver  weake  and  fraile, 
Whiles  trembling  horror  did  his  conscience  dant, 
And  hellish  anguish  did  his  soule  assaile ; 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

He  to  him  raught  a  dagger  sharpe  and  keene, 

And  gave  it  him  in  hand  :  his  hand  did  quake, 

And  tremble  like  a  leafe  of  aspin  greene, 

And  troubled  bloud  through  his  pale  face  was  scene 

To  come  and  goe  with  tidings  from  the  heart, 

As  it  a  running  messenger  had  beene. 

At  last  resolv'd  to  work  his  finall  smart, 

He  lifted  up  his  hand,  that  back  againe  did  start. 

"  Which  when  as  Una  saw,  through  every  vaine 
The  crudled  cold  ran  to  her  well  of  life, 
As  in  a  swoone  :  but  soone  reliv'd  againe, 
Out  of  his  hand  she  snacht  the  cursed  knife 
And  threw  it  to  the  ground,  enraged  rife, 
And  to  him  said ;  Fie,  fie,  faint  hearted  knight, 
What  meanest  thou  by  this  reprochfull  strife  ? 
Is  this  the  battaile  which  thou  vaunst  to  fight 
With  that  fire  mouthed  dragon,  horrible  and  bright? 
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"  Come  ;  come  away,  fraile,  feeble,  fleshly  wight, 
Ne  let  vaine  words  bewitch  thy  manly  hart, 
Ne  divelish  thoughts  dismay  thy  constant  spright. 
\~~In  heavenly  mercies  hast  thou  not  a  part? 

Why  shouldst  thou  then  despeire,  that  chosen  art? 
Where  justice  growes,  there  grows  eke  greater  grace, 
The  which  doth  quench  the  brond  of  hellish  smart, 
And  that  accurst  hand-writing  doth  deface. 
Arise,  sir  knight,  arise,  and  leave  this  cursed  place." 

To  fully  appreciate  the  relation  of  this  canto  to  the  allegory 
one  should  read  the  whole  of  it.^JThe  despondency  which, 
as  Sansjoy,  attacked  him  in  the  House  of  Pride  has  deepened 
to  despair,  and  his  failing  faith  is  only  saved  by  the  reassur- 
ances of  UnaTA 

But  the  power  which  saves  him  should  proceed  from  within  ; 
the  Knight  must  possess  it  even  as  Una  does,  before  he  can 
become  the  perfect  knight  able  to  cope  with  the  great  Dragon, 
and  worthy  to  be  the  husband  of  the  heavenly  Una.  To 
attain  this  higher  development  he  follows  the  guidance  of 
Una.  From  the  Inferno  of  Orgoglio's  Castle  and  the  Purga- 
tory of  the  Cave  of  Despair,  we  pass  to  the  Paradise  of  the 
House  of  Holiness  in  the  tenth  canto.  Here  are  passages  of 
great  significance  in  the  interpretation  of  the  allegory. 

"  By  that  which  lately  hapned,  Una  saw 
That  this  her  knight  was  feeble,  and  too  faint ; 
And  all  his  sinews  woxen  weake  and  raw, 
Through  long  enprisonment,  and  hard  constraint, 
Which  he  endured  in  his  late  restraint, 
That  yet  he  was  unfit  for  bloudy  fight ; 
Therefore  to  cherish  him  with  diets  daint, 
She  cast  to  bring  him  where  he  chearen  might, 
Till  he  recovered  had  his  late  decayed  plight." 

They  go  to  the  House  of  Holiness,  presided  over  by  Dame 
Celia  and  her  three  daughters,  Fidelia,  Speranza,  and  Charissa. 
We  must  notice  that  here  it  is  his  faith  which  is  first  at- 
tended to. 
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Entered  in,  this  most  beautiful  sight  greets  them : 
I — 

I    "  Thus  as  they  gan  of  sundry  things  devise, 
Loe  two  most  goodly  virgins  came  in  place, 
Alinked  arme  in  arme  in  lovely  wise, 
With  countenance  demure,  and  modest  grace, 
They  numbered  even  steps  and  equall  pace  : 
Of  which  the  eldest,  that  Fidelia  hight, 
Like  sunny  beames  threw  from  her  christall  face 
That  could  have  dazd  the  rash  beholders  sight, 
And  round  about  her  head  did  shine  like  heavens  light. 

"  She  was  araied  all  in  lilly  white, 
And  in  her  right  hand  bore  a  cup  of  gold, 
With  wine  and  water  fild  up  to  the  hight, 
In  which  a  serpent  did  himselfe  enfold, 
That  horrour  made  to  all  that  did  behold ; 
But  she  no  whit  did  chaunge  her  constant  mood : 
And  in  her  other  hand  she  fast  did  hold 
A  booke,  that  was  both  signd  and  seald  with  blood  : 
Wherein  darke  things  were  writ,  hard  to  be  understood. 
******** 

"  Now  when  their  wearie  limbes  with  kindly  rest, 
And  bodies  were  refresht  with  due  repast, 
Faire  Una  gan  Fidelia  faire  request, 
To  have  her  knight  into  her  schoolehouse  plaste, 
That  of  her  heavenly  learning  he  might  taste, 
And  heare  the  wisedom  of  her  words  divine. 
She  graunted,  and  that  knight  so  much  agraste, 
That  she  him  taught  celestial  discipline, 
And  opened  his  dull  eyes,  that  light  mote  m  them  shine. 

"  And  that  her  sacred  booke,  with  blood  ywrit, 
That  none  could  read,  except  she  did  them  teach, 
She  unto  him  disclosed  every  whit ; 
And  heavenly  documents  thereout  did  preach, 
That  weaker  wit  of  man  could  never  reach ; 
Of  God  ;  of  grace  ;  of  justice  ;  of  free  will ; 
That  wonder  was  to  heare  her  goodly  speach  : 
For  she  was  able  with  her  words  to  kill, 
And  raise  againe  to  life  the  hart  that  she  did  thrill. 
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"  And  when  she  list  poure  out  her  larger  spright, 
She  would  command  the  hasty  Sunne  to  stay, 
Or  backward  turne  his  course  from  heavens  hight : 
Sometimes  great  hostes  of  men  she  could  dismay ; 
Dry-shod  to  passe  she  parts  the  flouds  in  tway ; 
And  eke  huge  mountains  from  their  native  seat 
She  would  command  themselves  to  beare  away, 
And  throw  in  raging  sea  with  roaring  threat. 
Almightie  God  her  gave  such  powre  and  puissaunce  great. 

"  The  faithfull  knight  now  grew  in  little  space, 
By  hearing  her,  and  by  her  sisters  lore, 
To  such  perfection  of  all  heavenly  grace," 

that  Fidelia  could  do  little  more  for  him,  and  Una  could  at 
last  call  him  "  her  faithfull  knight."  Now  we  see  one  lead- 
ing reason  why  so  much  is  made  of  the  need  of  strong  faith 
and  of  the  help  of  Fidelia.  To  no  other  personage  in  his 
entire  poem  has  Spenser  assigned  such  .tremendous  power, 
and  no  other  can  confer  such  power,  and  only  by  aid  of  such 
strength  can  the  great  Dragon  be  overcome.  There  is  no 
fear  hereafter  that  the  intelligence  of  the  champion  shall  be 
blinded  to  the  discernment  of  the  true  and  the  false  faith.  So 
purified  are  those  eyes  which  once  saw  Fidessa  in  Duessa,  that 
those  visions  open  to  the  eye  of  faith  alone  are  revealed  on 
the  Mount  of  Contemplation.  A  holy  father  shows  to  him 
the  joys  which  can  be  his  only 

"  when  thou  famous  victory  hast  won 
And  high  emongst  all  knights  hast  hong  thy  shield,  —  " 

that  shield  of  faith  which  is  to  be  to  all  knights  an  everlast- 
ing remembrance  that  faith  without  works  is  dead,  but  that 
by  faith  the  true  knight  can  overcome  all  enemies:  Here 
occurs  a  most  noteworthy  passage.  It  is  not  until  we  ap- 
proach the  end  of  the  allegory  that  we  can  see  the  beginning 
of  it.  "'Tis  worth  while,"  says  Upton  again,  "to  see  with 
what  great  art  our  poet  by  degrees  unravels  his  story :  the 
poem  opens  with  the  Christian  Knight ;  you  see  his  char- 
acter yet  know  not  his  name  or  lineage;  some  few  hints 
are  afterwards  flung  out ;  but  in  this  canto  you  are  fully  sat- 
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isfied.  (Spenser  is  very  fond  of  this  kind  of  suspense.)"  In- 
deed to  the  Red  Cross  Knight  himself  his  name  and  lineage 
are  unknown,  until  here  revealed  by  the  holy  father. 

"  Thou  faire  ymp,  sprong  out  from  English  race, 
However  now  accompted  elfins  sonne, 
******** 
There  is  ordained  for  thee  a  blessed  end : 
For  thou  emongst  those  saints,  whom  thou  dost  see, 
Shall  be  a  saint,  and  thine  owne  nations  frend 
And  patrone  :  thou  Saint  George  shalt  called  bee, 
Saint  George  of  mery  England,  the  signe  of  victoree." 

Before  this,  we  have  only  in  vague,  conjectural  way  under- 
stood that  the  Red  Cross  Knight  represented  reformed  Eng- 
land, but  as  "  Saint  George  of  mery  England,"  the  nationality 
of  the  hero  is  put  forward  as  the  great  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  historical  part  of  the  allegory.  Saint  George  is  England, 
or  the  line  of  sovereigns  who  represent  England,  and  we 
recall  that  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  upon 
this  line  of  sovereigns  had  been  conferred  the  title  of  De- 
fender of  the  Faith  ;  but  we  shall  come  back  to  this. 

In  the  progress  of  the  poem  we  have  finally  come  to  the 
great  scene  of  the  Triumph  of  Faith,  that  combat  which  is 
the  mission  of  the  hero  from  the  beginning,  whereby  the 
parents  of  Una  are  to  be  delivered  from  the  great  dragon. 
Abundant  fault  has  been  found  with  this  eleventh  canto,  be- 
cause of  the  inequality  of  the  three  days'  combat  between  the 
Knight  and  the  flying  dragon  "  like  a  great  hill "  with  a 
swingeing  tail,  "that  of  three  furlongs  did  but  little  lack." 
It  is  an  unequal  combat,  and  only  a  Knight  endued  with  the 
power  which  Fidelia  confers  could  endure  it.  But  even  then 
there  is  a  time  near  the  end  of  the  fight  when  his  faith  seems 
wellnigh  lost,  when  with  that  swingeing  tail,  "  that  high  trees 
overthrew  and  rocks  in  pieces  tore,"  the  dragon, 

"  With  sharpe  intended  sting  so  rude  him  smot, 
That  to  the  earth  him  drove,  as  stricken  dead ; 
Ne  living  wight  would  have  him  life  behot : 
The  mortall  sting  his  angry  needle  shot 
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Quite  through  his  shield,  and  in  his  shoulder  seasd, 
Where  fast  it  stucke,  ne  would  there  out  be  got : 
The  griefs  thereof  him  wondrous  sore  diseasd, 
Ne  might  his  rankling  paine  with  patience  be  appeasd. 

"  But  yet  more  mindfull  of  his  honour  deare 
Then  of  the  grievous  smart,  which  did  him  wring, 
From  loathed  soile  he  can  him  lightly  reare, 
And  strove  to  loose  the  far  infixed  sting : 
Which  when  in  vaine  he  tryde  with  struggeling 
Inflam'd  with  wrath,  his  raging  blade  he  heft, 
And  strooke  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty  string 
Of  his  huge  taile  he  quite  a  sunder  cleft ; 
Five  joints  thereof  he  hewd,  and  but  the  stump  him  left 

"  Hart  cannot  think  what  outrage,  and  what  cries 
With  foule  enfouldred  smoake  and  flashing  fire, 
The  hell-bred  beast  threw  forth  unto  the  skies, 
That  all  was  covered  with  darkenesse  dire  : 
Then  fraught  with  rancour,  and  engorged  ire, 
He  cast  at  once  him  to  avenge  for  all, 
And  gathering  up  himselfe  out  of  the  mire 
With  his  uneven  wings,  did  fiercely  fall 
>/    Upon  his  sunne-bright  shield,  and  gript  it  fast  withall. 

"  Much  was  the  man  encombred  with  his  hold, 
In  feare  to  lose  his  weapon  in  his  paw, 
Ne  wist  yet,  how  his  talants  to  unfold ; 
For  harder  was  from  Cerberus  greedy  jaw 
To  plucke  a  bone,  then  from  his  cruell  claw 
To  reave  by  strength  the  griped  gage  away : 
Thrise  he  assayed  it  from  his  foot  to  draw, 
And  thrise  in  vaine  to  draw  it  did  assay, 
It  booted  nought  to  thinke  to  robbe  him  of  his  pray. 

"  Tho  when  he  saw  no  power  might  prevaile, 
His  trusty  sword  he  cald  to  his  last  aid, 
Wherewith  he  fiercely  did  his  foe  assaile, 
And  double  blows  about  him  stoutly  laid, 
That  glauncing  fire  out  of  the  yron  plaid ; 
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As  sparckles  from  the  andvile  used  to  fly, 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedge  are  swaid ; 
There  with  at  last  he  forst  him  to  imty 
One  of  his  grasping  feete,  him  to  defend  thereby. 

^  "  The  other  foot,  fast  fixed  on  his  shield, 

Whenas  no  strength  nor  stroks  mote  him  constraine 

To  loose,  ne  yet  the  warlike  pledge  to  yield, 

He  smot  thereat  with  all  his  might  and  maine, 

That  nought  so  wondrous  puissance  might  sustaine ; 

Upon  the  joint  the  lucky  steele  did  light, 

And  made  such  way,  that  hewd  it  quite  in  twaine ; 

The  paw  yett  missed  not  his  minisht  might 

"^  But  hong  still  on  the  shield,  as  it  at  first  was  pight." 

He  has  defended  the  faith,  and  this  time  without  another's 
aid  ;  one  more  struggle  and  the  combat  is  ended.  For  the 
second  time  he  is  called  the  faithful  Knight,  but  the  Triumph 
of  Faith  is  not  yet  complete.  Before  going  further  let  us 
review  certain  points  in  the  story. 

In  following  out  the  allegory  thus,  one  cannot  feel  that  in 
a  poem  so  saturated  with  allegories  this  one  is  only  accidental. 
On  the  abstract  side  there  is  a  lofty  moral  allegory,  obvious 
enough  without  comment.  But  on  the  other  side  there  is  a 
historical  or  personal  allegory  which  I  believe  to  be  the  one 
"continued  allegory." 

Henry  VIII.  came  to  the  throne  of  England  in  1509. 
Luther  nailed  his  ninety-five  theses  to  the  door  of  the  Wit- 
tenberg Castle  Church  on  All  Saints'  eve,  1517.  Before  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  Henry  VIII.  had  been  educated 
for  the  Church.  Deeply  interested  in  the  Renaissance  he  was 
still  more  interested  in  the  Reformation.  In  the  eleventh  year 
of  Henry's  reign,  in  October,  1520,  Luther  published  the 
most  important  work  of  the  times,  "  The  Babylonian  Captiv- 
ity of  the  Church  of  God."  To  this  the  royal  theologian  of 
England  made  reply  with  a  book  called  "  Assertio  septem  sacra- 
mentorum  adversus  Martinum  Lutkerum"  Regarding  this 
book  a  recent  Roman  Catholic  authority  has  written:  "We 
know  of  none  among  the  contemporary  works  which  defend 
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the  Church  more  filially  and  more  warmly."  For  this  enthu- 
siastic defence,  in  the  following  year,  1521,  Pope  Leo  X. 
conferred  upon  Henry  the  title  "  Fidei  Defensor"  and  com- 
manded all  Christians  so  to  address  him.  The  title  has  been 
held  by  the  sovereigns  of  England  to  this  day.  Pope 
Clement  VII.  confirmed  the  title.  In  1527,  Protestants  were 
still  persecuted  in  England,  but  Henry  had  resolved  on  the 
divorce,  which  led  to  such  important  results.  In  1531  the 
king  was  acknowledged  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  1532  Anne  Boleyn  was  crowned.  In  1534  the  Act 
of  Supremacy  was  passed.  From  that  time  on,  the  former 
defender  of  the  Roman  faith  became  its  oppressor  and  the 
champion  and  defender  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Hencefor- 
ward, except  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  whenever  an  English 
sovereign  used  the  title  "Fidei  Defensor"  the  implied  adjec- 
tive was  wholly  different  in  significance  from  the  one  in  the 
minds  of  Popes  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII. 

Now  let  us  see  what  use  Spenser  made  of  this  material. 
St.  George  is  Fidei  Defensor  not  representing  Henry  VIII. 
alone,  but  rather  the  sovereigns  of  England,  who  bear  the 
title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith.  With  the  just  license  of  a 
patriotic  poet,  Spenser  represents  Una,  or  the  cause  of  truth, 
as  the  peculiar  charge  of  St.  George,  or  England.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  allegory  the  tempest  of  the  Reformation 
drives  the  wandering  pair  into  a  labyrinth  of  Error,  and 
there  St.  George  fights  sturdily  against  the  Dragon  Error  in 
defence  of  Truth  and  Faith.  Perhaps  never  in  all  Christian 
history  has  error  been  so  common,  so  excusable.  In  spite  of 
his  theological  training,  or  possibly  because  of  it,  to  Henry 
VIIL,  as  to  nearly  all  Englishmen,  the  true  faith  seemed  at 
first  to  be  that  which  every  Christian  sought  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Even  Luther  was  a  devoted  Papist  before  he  be- 
came a  devoted  Reformer. 

Throughout  the  first  of  the  allegory  Una  is  veiled  to  her 
lover,  and  we  see  the  significance  of  that  puzzling  mystery. 
The  Dragon  of  the  Wood  of  Error  was  a  veritable  dragon, 
and  in  attacking  it,  St.  George  was  the  champion  of  no  false 
faith,  but  simply  struggling  with  misunderstanding.  Una 
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typifies  the  true  Christian  church  on  earth,  long  represented 
by  Rome  only,  from  this  time  forward  represented,  though 
still  half  concealed  under  her  black  stole,  by  the  Protestant 
Church  only.  She  is  that  heavenly  truth  which  Luther 
sought  first  in  Rome,  which  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation  still  seemed  to  see  in  Rome,  and  St.  George  is 
her  champion.  Archimago,  symbol  of  papal  influence,  by 
lies  and  delusions,  convinces  St.  George  that  his  veiled  Una 
is  not  truth,  but  foulest  falsehood.  The  meaning  is,  that 
before  England  found  its  way  out  of  the  great  tangle  of  error, 
it  was  led  to  turn  from  the  true  faith  as  St.  George  aban- 
doned Una. 

We  next  find  the  King  of  England  defending  the  false 
faith,  as  St.  George  becomes  the  defender  of  Fidessa  not 
knowing  that  she  is  the  falsely  faithless  Duessa.  But  in  this 
very  change  St.  George  gives  the  death  blow  to  Sansfoy,  the 
faithless,  and  becomes  Fidessa's  sole  defender.  In  much  the 
same  way  England  sought  to  defend  the  island  faith  from 
injury  by  making  Henry  supreme  head  of  the  church  in  Eng- 
land, and  thus  gave  a  far  heavier  blow  than  was  intended  to 
the  old  established  papal  faith  on  the  island.  I  think,  too, 
that  in  the  relations  of  Duessa  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight 
there  is  much  more  than  a  shadowy  fabric  of  allusion  to  Henry 
VIII. 's  favor  shown  to  certain  less  substantial  phases  of 
the  Renaissance,  which  might  well  be  represented  by  the 
oriental  Duessa,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  the  West, 
and  the  link  between  Constantinople  and  Rome.  In  the 
second  volume  of  the  "  Stones  of  Venice,"  Ruskin  forcibly 
shows  how  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  proved  injurious  to 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic.  The  succeeding  career  of  the 
Red  Cross  Knight,  his  half-hearted,  half-successful  combat 
at  the  House  of  Pride,  his  disarming  at  the  fountain  of  Sloth, 
and  his  long  captivity  in  the  dungeon  of  Orgoglio,  shadow 
forth  certain  features  of  the  history  of  England,  near  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Orgoglio's  "  throwing  the 
Red  Cross  Knight  into  a  dungeon,"  writes  Ruskin,  "is  a 
type  of  the  captivity  of  true  religion  under  the  temporal 
power  of  corrupt  churches,  more  especially  of  the  Church  of 
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Rome ;  and  of  its  gradual  wasting  away  in  unknown  places, 
while  carnal  pride  has  the  pre-eminence  over  all  things.  .  .  . 
Prince  Arthur,  in  whom,  as  Spenser  himself  tells  us,  is  set 
forth  generally  magnificence,  but  who,  as  is  shown  by  the 
choice  of  the  hero's  name,  is  more  especially  the  magnificence, 
or  literally,  '  great  doing,'  of  the  Kingdom  of  England  going 
forth  with  Truth  attacks  Orgoglio,  or  the  Pride  of  Papacy, 
slays  him  ;  strips  Duessa,  or  Falsehood,  naked,  and  liberates 
the  Red  Cross  Knight."  The  title  Fidei  Defensor  con- 
ferred upon  Henry  VIII.  was  in  one  sense  but  an  ornament 
of  worldly  pride.  The  assumption  of  the  title  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church  was  blasphemy  and  arrogance  on  the  part  of 
Henry  VIII.  Remember  that  Fidessa  leads  St.  George  to 
the  House  of  Worldly  Pride,  and  Henry's  carnal  pride,  or 
pride  of  power  which  the  giant  Orgoglio  typifies,  may  have 
seemed  to  Spenser  the  chief  fault  of  his  later  years.  At  this 
point  the  more  personal  part  of  the  allegory  as  pertaining  to 
Henry  VIII.  comes  to  an  end.  If  the  poet's  picture  of  the 
king  seems  too  highly  colored,  remember  that  history  has 
taught  us  to  understand  his  character  more  clearly  than  was 
possible  with  Spenser.  What  Spenser  saw  was  the  coming 
of  the  gospel  light  apparently  through  his  wisdom,  not  re- 
marking that 

"  Love  could  teach  a  monarch  to  be  wise, 
And  gospel  light  first  dawned  from  Boleyn's  eyes ;  " 

but  Spenser's  vision  was  obscured  by  many  circumstances. 
Moreover,  in  a  poem  whose  avowed  object  was  the  flattery 
of  his  daughter,  we  should  not  look  for  spots  on  the  character 
of  so  great  a  king. 

Before  the  adventure  of  St.  George  at  the  Cave  of  Despair, 
there  is  a  bright  passage  like  the  hopeful  reign  of  Edward  before 
the  dismal  rule  of  Mary.  But  to  all  Protestants  in  England 
there  came  a  period  of  despair  in  the  reign  of  Bloody  Mary, 
more  intense  than  that  typified  in  the  famous  ninth  canto. 
Again  the  comforting  joy  and  peace  which  glorifies  the  follow- 
ing canto  in  the  story  of  the  House  of  Holiness,  may  equally 
well  express  the  feelings  of  the  adherents  of  the  true  faith,  at 
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the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  The  beginning  of  her  reign  was 
really  a  new  beginning  for  the  Protestant  faith  in  England. 
As  St.  George,  worn  with  mistakes  and  struggles,  was  trained 
to  the  perfection  of  true  faith  and  good  offices  in  the  calm  of 
Celia's  home,  so  young  England,  after  its  stormy  trials  of 
doubt  and  persecution,  rested  in  the  quiet  of  Elizabeth's 
kingdom  and  grew  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  faith.  It 
was  not  until  after  the  discipline  of  St.  George,  this  real 
Re-formation  and  enlightenment  of  faith,  that  he  could  cope 
with  the  great  dragon.  The  destruction  of  this  monster  of 
sin  frees  Una's  parents  from  "eternal  bondage."  Precisely 
what  this  may  signify  is  not  wholly  obvious./*TFhe  writer  in 
f  Blackwood's,  before  quoted,  suggests  that  the  parents  of  truth 
\  can  be  no  other  than  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  OJd  and  New 
\Testament,  so  long  imprisoned  in  the  brazen  walls  of  igno- 
\rance  and  superstition,  but  wholly  freed  by  the  triumph  of 
Reformation.  (Perhaps  the  deliverance  of  England  from 
papal  powef^Sy  wars  on  the  Continents  and  by  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada,  may  be  nearer  to  the  historical  meaning.  In 
the  final  canto,  with  the  betrothal  of  St.  George  and  Una, 
we  have  the  final  and  indissoluble  union  of  England  with  the 
true  Christian  faith  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

It  is  not  until  this  betrothal,  that   the  veiled   beauty   of 
Una's  face  is  revealed  to  her  lover. 

"  As  bright  as  doth  the  morning  starre  appeare 
Out  of  the  East  with  flaming  lockes  bedight, 
To  tell  that  dawning  day  is  drawing  neare, 
And  to  the  world  does  bring  long  wished  light : 
So  faire  and  fresh  that  lady  shewd  herselfe  in  sight : 

"  So  faire  and  fresh,  as  freshest  flowre  in  May ; 
For  she  has  layd  her  mournefull  stole  aside, 
And  widow-like  sad  wimple  throwne  away, 
Wherewith  her  heavenly  beautie  she  did  hide, 
While  on  her  weary  journey  she  did  ride  ; 
And  on  her  now  a  garment  she  did  weare 
All  lily  white,  withoutten  spot  or  pride, 
That  seemed  like  silke  and  silver  woven  neare, 
But  neither  silke  nor  silver  therein  did  appeare. 
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"  The  blazing  brightnesse  of  her  beauties  beame, 
And  glorious  light  of  her  sunshyny  face, 
To  tell  were  as  to  strive  against  the  streame : 
My  raged  rimes  are  all  too  rude  and  bace 
Her  heavenly  lineaments  for  to  enchace. 
Ne  wonder ;  for  her  own  deare  loved  knight, 
All  were  she  dayly  with  himselfe  in  place, 
Did  wonder  much  at  her  celestiall  sight 
Oft  had  he  seen  her  faire  but  never  so  faire  dight, 

"  So  fairely  dight,  when  she  in  presence  came, 
She  to  her  sire  made  humble  reverence, 
And  bowed  low,  that  her  right  well  became, 
And  added  grace  unto  her  excellence  : 
Who  with  great  wisedome  and  grave  eloquence 
Thus  gan  to  say.     But  ere  he  thus  had  said, 
With  flying  speede  and  seeming  great  pretense, 
Came  running  in,  much  like  a  man  dismaid 
A  messenger  with  letters,  which  his  message  said. 

"  All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood 
At  suddeinnesse  of  that  unwary  sight, 
And  wondred  at  his  breathlesse  hasty  mood  : 
But  he  for  naught  would  stay  his  passage  right, 
Till  fast  before  the  king  he  did  alight ; 
Where  falling  flat,  great  humblesse  he  did  make 
And  kist  the  ground,  whereon  his  foot  was  pight : 
Then  to  his  hands  that  writ  he  did  betake, 
Which  he  disclosing,  read  thus,  as  the  paper  spake ; 

"  To  thee,  most  mighty  King  of  Eden  faire, 
Her  greeting  sends  in  these  sad  lines  addrest 
The  wofull  daughter,  and  forsaken  heire 
Of  that  great  Emperour  of  all  the  West ; 
And  bids  thee  be  advised  for  the  best, 
Ere  thou  thy  daughter  linck  in  holy  band 
Qf  wedlocke  to  that  new  unknowen  guest : 
For  he  already  plighted  his  right  hand 
Unto  another  love,  and  to  another  land. 
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"  To  me  sad  mayd,  or  rather  widow  sad, 
He  was  affiaunced  long  time  before, 
And  sacred  pledges  he  both  gave  and  had, 
False  erraunt  knight,  infamous  and  forswore ; 
Witnesse  the  burning  altars  which  he  swore, 
And  guilty  heavens  of  his  bold  perjury, 
Which  though  he  hath  polluted  oft  of  yore, 
Yet  I  to  them  for  judgment  just  do  fly, 
And  them  conjure  t'  avenge  this  shamefull  injury. 

"  Therefore  since  mine  he  is,  or  free  or  bond, 
Or  false  or  trew,  or  living  or  else  dead, 
Withhold,  O  sovereign  prince  your  hasty  hond 
From  knitting  league  with  him,  I  you  aread ; 
Ne  weene  my  right  with  strength  adowne  to  tread, 
Through  weaknesse  of  my  widowhed,  or  woe  ; 
For  truth  is  strong  her  rightfull  cause  to  plead, 
And  shall  finde  friends,  if  need  requireth  soe. 
So  bids  thee  well  to  fare,  thy  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

FIDESSA." 

The  messenger  is  Archimago,  who  always  in  Spenser  is  the 
agent  of  papal  intrigue,  and  the  letter,  with  all  the  boldness  of 
a  bull  from  the  Vatican,  represents  the  last  overtures  of  Rome 
seeking  to  win  England  back  to  the  old  false  faith. 

This  remarkable  allegory  of  the  Defender  of  the  Faith  runs 
without  a  single  break  through  every  incident  of  the  legend  of 
the  Red  Cross  Knight.  It  excludes  not  one  of  the  accepted 
interpretations  of  allegory  in  any  part  of  the  book,  for  it  is 
Spenser's  custom  to  give  a  number  of  significations  to  the 
same  incidents  and  characters.  In  history  we  can  still  catch 
glimpses  of  the  interest  if  not  enthusiasm  with  which  the  great 
addition  to  the  royal  title  was  generally  received.  England 
has  had  something  like  it  in  recent  days  ;  but  if  the  virtual  self- 
assumption  of  the  title  of  Empress  of  India  gave  matter  for 
congratulation,  how  much  deeper  the  significance  of  the  title, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  conferred  by  what  England  then  be- 
lieved to  be  the  infallible  authority  of  heaven.  England's 
right  to  this  title  after  her  complete  change  of  face  is  to  this 
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day  hotly  discussed  and  denied  by  Roman  Catholics,  and 
history  gives  us  some  understanding  of  contemporary  opinion 
on  the  question.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  so  enthusias- 
tic a  Protestant  as  Spenser  took  no  notice  of  it.  Plainly  he 
has  given  it  unusual  attention,  and  in  philosophical  allegory 
he  has  given  its  true  interpretation,  showing  that  the  virgin 
queen  could  wear  with  increased  confidence  a  divinely  given 
title.  He  intimates  that,  independent  of  papal  decree,  the 
title  belongs  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  the  sovereigns  of  England 
from  the  earliest  times,  and  later  researches  have  established 
the  antiquity  of  the  title.  And  to  the  Queen  as  "  Defender 
of  the  Faith  "  he  dedicates  his  poem. 
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V.  —  Standard  English :   its  Pronunciation^  How  Lerned. 
BY  F.  A.  MARCH, 

PROFESSOR  IN  LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE. 

THE  most  activ  students-  of  the  English  language  ar 
fonetists,  students  of  vocal  sounds  and  fonetic  laws.  The 
elementary  facts  on  which  fonetic  science  is  based,  ar  the 
pronunciation  of  individuals,  and  the  movements  of  the  vocal 
organs  by  which  the  pronunciation  is  effected.  These  ar 
very  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision,  and  of  course  each 
person  can  most  conveniently  study  his  own  articulation. 
Professor  Whitney  was,  I  believ,  the  first  to  attempt  a  scien- 
tific description  of  his  own  nativ  pronunciation,  as  distin- 
guisht  from  his  cultured  habits.  In  1875,  in  the  second 
series  of  his  Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies,  appeard  a 
paper  entitld  "The  Elements  of  English  Pronunciation," 
which  sets  forth  an  analysis  and  description  of  the  elements 
of  his  nativ  pronunciation. 

This  has  been  followd  by  similar  papers  from  Mr.  Sweet, 
the  hed  of  the  London  fonetists,  and  others.  They  hav 
stil  further  elaborated  the  description  of  their  speeches  and 
attempted  to  giv  a  sort  of  fonagram  of  their  colloquial  frases 
and  connected  discourse.  This  work  has  excited  great 
interest  among  filologists  and  teachers  of  modern  languages. 
In  1885  Mr.  Sweet  publisht  in  German  a  Primer  of  Spoken 
English,  in  which  all  the  English  is  givn  in  fonetic  writing 
as  this  colloquial  Londonese. 

Prof.  Whitney  spoke  of  his  paper  as  a  contribution  to 
English  dialectic  utterance,  and  again  as  the  "  Confessions 
of  a  Provincial."  But  Mr.  Sweet  and  his  followers  urge 
their  confessions  upon  the  world  as  the  best  of  English. 
They  urge  foren  teachers  to  uze  these  instruction  books, 
and  they  urge  spelling  reformers  to  adopt  their  pronuncia- 
tion and  spelling  in  place  of  the  common  orthografy. 
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When  the  talk  is  of  standard  English  Mr.  Sweet  himself 
merely  says  that  he  knows  nothing  about  it.  But  when 
great  leaders  ar  agnostics,  the  followers  ar  negators. 

So  Aug.  Western,  author  of  a  book  on  English  fonetics, 
says  that  he  "  does  not  agree  that  the  language  teacher  should 
endevor  to  represent  that  form  of  speech  that  wil  be  most 
redily  understood  by  all  educated  nativs,  simply  because  such 
a  form  doesn't  exist.  Any  one  who  speaks  a  local  dialect 
wil  both  understand  and  be  understood  by  all  educated  nativs 
better  than  a  forener  who  has  lernd  an  artificial  standard  of 
the  language."  Ther  is  no  such  thing  as  a  standard  lan- 
guage, over  and  abuv  the  local  dialects,  with  these  fonetists. 

Their  difficulty  seems  to  be  sumthing  like  that  of  the  nomi- 
nalists about  general  notions.  Ther  ar  right-angld  triangls 
they  say,  obtuse-angld  triangls  and  acute-angld  triangls. 
These  uze  up  the  hole  set  and  leav  nothing  for  a  triangl  in 
general.  So  every  man  is  either  a  Londoner,  or  a  Scot,  or 
an  American,  or  something,  and  each  speaks  his  own  dialect, 
and  ther  is  nobody  left  to  speak  standard  English. 

The  scientific  fonetist  is  at  loss  to  know  to  whom  he  ought 
to  apply  his  apparatus  of  fonometers  to  giv  him  standard 
English.  And  anything  which  can  not  be  mesurd  with  a 
fonometer  is  nonexistent  to  hiz  science.  Thackeray  said  that 
he  uzed  no  part  of  his  hed  abuv  his  eyes  in  his  literary  work. 
So  these  fonetists  uze  no  part  of  their  heds  abuv  the  ears. 

But  a  standard  language  implies  sumthing  more  than  obser- 
vation. It  is  an  ideal  to  be  attaind  by  the  reason.  It  implies 
history,  and  the  winning  of  authority.  It  implies  induction. 

How,  then,  does  a  standard  language  come  into  being  ? 

Persons,  or  tribes  in  the  state  of  nature,  take  their  language 
by  tradition  from  those  about  them.  They  catch  up  from 
their  parents  and  their  playmates  the  words  and  frases  which 
they  hear  oftenest,  and  acquire  a  natural  speech  without  any 
special  exercise  of  reason  or  reflectiv  purpose.,  Such  speech 
is  the  result  of  social  necessities  acting  under  the  common 
laws  of  association.  Every  tribe,  every  family,  every  person, 
has  natural  peculiarities  :  dialects,  idioms,  idiotisms,  ar  free, 
and  in  a  certain  sense  ther  ar  as  many  dialects  as  ther  ar 
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persons.  Of  language  in  this  state  it  is  wel  enuf  said,  that  it 
grows ;  it  is  not  made,  but  grows.  Each  person  talks  for 
himself  and  knows  no  better  speech  than  his  own. 

A  standard  speech  may  appear  thru  the  influence  of  gov- 
ernment or  of  literature.  When  tribes  ar  organized  into  a 
nation  proper,  sum  tribe  becums  the  ruling  one.  Then  the 
laws,  the  public  documents,  the  formulas  of  the  courts  and 
of  important  business,  the  charters,  the  conveyances  of  land 
ar  prevailingly  promulgated  and  writn  in  this  dialect  of  the 
ruling  tribe,  and  all  other  tribes  ar  compeld  to  uze  this 
dialect  more  or  less,  and  to  recognize  it  as  in  sum  sense  a 
higher  and  more  important  form  of  speech  than  their  own. 
It  finally  becums  the  common  speech  of  courtiers  and  offi- 
cials everywhere,  a  standard  speech. 

But  another  way,  and  a  more  important  way  in  which 
standard  speech  becomes  establisht  is  thru  the  influence  of 
literature  ;  under  the  influence  of  reason,  and  the  intuitions 
of  beauty  and  order.  Whenever  deeds  ar  done  or  to  be  done 
which  exalt  the  faculties  of  large  numbers  of  men,  the  creativ 
power  works  in  language  under  the  guidance  of  beauty.  The 
poet,  the  orator  rouses  to  heroic  acts  or  recounts  inspiriting 
achievments  in  wurthy  forms  of  speech.  The  happiest  forms 
of  the  popular  dialect  which  had  grown  up  by  association  ar 
selected  and  combined  into  speech  more  perspicuous,  more 
vigorous,  more  regular,  and  more  harmonious  than  had  been 
known  before.  Successful  compositions  of  this  kind  ar  pre- 
servd  and  make  part  of  the  education  of  the  nobl  and 
cultured.  They  ar  imitated  and  accumulate  from  generation 
to  generation,  til  the  time  cums  for  Homeric  poems  and 
classic  Greek,  or  for  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Bacon. 

It  has  been  sumtimes  said  that  sum  book  is  the  hart  or 
soul  of  every  proper  language,  that  Homer  was  the  hart  of 
the  Greek  language,  the  Bible  of  Luther  the  hart  of  modern 
German,  the  English  Bible  the  hart  of  English. 

It  is  certain  that  no  great  language  has  been  left  to  the 
laws  of  association  and  grown  to  its  forms  of  power  and 
beuty  unaided  by  reason.  The  steps  and  stages  of  progress 
in  literary  languages  ar  mostly  recorded  in  books.  The  part 
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of  a  language  which  is  standard  in  the  eminent  sense  is  at 
first  small  ;  the  happy  idioms  of  the  Bible,  the  ballads, 
Chaucer.  Then  for  generations  there  is  slow  increase,  one 
new  idiom  from  this  author,  two  or  three  from  that,  til 
Shakespeare  gathers  them  up  by  the  hundred  and  adds  his 
hundreds  more.  How  many  generations  has  it  taken  to  incor- 
porate the  frases  of  Milton  into  the  speech,  so  that  one  uzes 
them  without  quotation  or  allusion,  and  his  "Babylonish 
dialect  "  is  standard  English  ? 

Close  upon  the  creativ  contributors  to  the  language  in 
literature  proper  cum  students  of  language  and  literature, 
who  make  dictionaries  and  grammars  for  the  standard  speech 
based  upon  inductions  from  the  literature.  Such  students 
do  not  restrict  themselves  to  books,  but  gather  new  data 
from  observation  of  living  speech,  of  great  orators,  actors, 
gentlemen.  Then  cums  critical  study  of  the  laws  or  rules 
working  in  these  facts  of  language,  with  a  view  to  teach  them 
to  new  generations  and  to  improve  the  speech. 

Work  of  this  sort  is  at  first  of  narrow  range,  and  small 
bulk,  and  hasty  induction.  Personal  authority  is  more  lively 
in  it  than  reason.  Mere  grammarians  or  dictionary-makers 
ar  of  slight  esteem.  But  great  authors,  Dryden,  Pope, 
Adclison,  Swift,  enounce  maxims  of  style  and  definitions  of 
words,  and  pronounce  sentences  of  outlawry  on  certain  words 
and  frases,  and  of  pardon  or  approval  on  others.  By  and 
by  a  French  Academy  or  Dr.  Johnson  is  able  to  produce 
a  great  dictionary,  including  standard  words  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  language,  a  work  supported  at  every  word  by  an 
authoritativ  body  of  authors  and  enforced  by  the  power  and 
personal  authority  of  a  dictator  in  the  relm  of  letters.  Such 
a  book  is  a  record  of  standard  English.  It  is  not  perfect,  of 
course,  not  infallibl.  From  its  decisions  an  appeal  always 
lies  to  the  classic  English  authors  and  to  reason.  In  the 
English  language  ther  hav  been  a  succession  of  diction- 
aries and  grammars  making  continual,  tho  slow,  advance 
in  recording  the  standard  speech.  These  books  also  ar 
authorities,  and  help  to  shape  the  speech.  They  ar  like  the 
decisions  of  the  judges  in  common  law.  In  deciding  what 
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law  is,  they  make  law  for  the  future.  So  the  students  of 
language  teaching  laws  of  language  make  them  effectiv  in 
the  language  of  the  next  generation.  Ther  is  standard 
speech,  as  ther  is  common  law. 

This  standard  English  is  an  ideal,  somewhat  different  from 
colloquial  speech,  not  spoken  in  perfection  by  any  one,  not 
even' perfectly  recorded  or  described  in  any  book.  It  has  its 
history.  It  is  still  making  history.  Its  definitions  and  idioms 
hav  been  more  studied  than  its  pronunciation  and  spelling, 
but  these  too  hav  their  standard  forms.  At  the  meeting  of 
this  Association  at  Hanover  in  1884  I  presented  a  paper  on 
the  influence  of  writn  English  and  of  the  linguistic  author- 
ities upon  spoken  English.  It  was  an  examination  of  the 
pronunciation  in  Walker's  dictionary  and  showd  that  a  very 
large  number  of  changes  in  pronunciation  has  taken  place 
since  that  book  was  writn,  and  that  they  hav  most  of  them 
been  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  diction- 
ary, and  many  of  them  contrary  to  the  law  of  least  effort. 

The  following  classes  of  sounds  wer  mentiond  as  having 
changed  in  England,  and  more  in  America. 

1.  a  preceded  by  guttural  £  'or  c  softend  by  the  intervention  of  e. 
"  When  the  a  is  pronounced  short  as  in  the  first  syllables  of  candle, 
gander,  &c.,  the  interposition  of  the  e  is  very  perceptible  and  indeed 
unavoidable  :  for  though  we  can  pronounce  guard  and  cart  without 
interposing  the  e,  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  garrison  and  carriage 
in  the  same  manner." 

2.  e   before    r  pronounced   a   in   clerk,  sergeant,  servant,   mer- 
chant, &c. 

3.  e  pronounced  /  in  yes,  pretty,  engine,  &c. 

4.  i  pronounced  j,  in  an  initial  syllabi  unaccented  before  a  syllabi 
beginning  with  a  consonant :  didactic,  digamma,  dilate,  fidelity,  &c. 

5.  Words  ending  in  silent  e  after  a  short  vowel :  crocodile,  colum- 
bine, eglantine,  metalline,  &c. 

6.  The  unaccented  vowels  pronounced  in  England  with  the  ob- 
scure sound  ar  now  in  large  numbers  distinguish!  in  America. 

7.  s  pronounced  as  z  between  two  sonants  by  Walker  often  has  its 
name  sound  :  disable,  disdain,  absolve,  resignation,  nasal,  &c. 

8.  d+i  and  d+y  sounded  j  by  Walker,  and  /+  *',  t+y  sounded 
ch,  ar  now  often  dy  and  ty :  soldier,  educate,  nature,  &c. 
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A,  large  number  of  anomalous  words  which  Walker  notes 
as  having  a  deplorabl  pronunciation  hav  becum  regular : 
acceptable,  alienate,  annihilate,  apostle,  apothecary,  apron,  as- 
paragus, authority,  been,  bellows,  chorister,  confessor,  construe, 
cucumber,  catch,  caviare,  chap,  chart,  china,  dictionary,  oat- 
meal, ostrich,  schedule,  &c.,  &c. 

A  comparison  of  later  pronouncing  dictionaries  shows  that 
ther  is  a  constant  and  rapid  change  in  the  direction  of  what 
ar  recognized  by  the  authorities  as  analogies  of  the  language, 
and  of  etymological  truth.  In  Walker's  day,  catch  was  almost 
universally  pronounced  cbtch  in  the  capital ;  chap  was  calld  chop, 
and  described  as  "  one  of  those  incorrigibl  words  the  pronun- 
ciation and  orthografy  of  which  must  ever  be  at  variance  "  ; 
chart  was  "almost  or  quite  universally  pronounced"  cart; 
china  was  chane ;  cucumber  was  "too  firmly  fixt  in  its  sound 
of  cowcumber  to  be  alterd,"  and  "must  be  clast  with  its 
irregular  fellow  esculent  asparagus,"  (sparrow  grass) ;  dic- 
tionary was  "  a  few  years  ago  universally  pronounced  dixnary, 
and  a  person  would  have  been  thought  a  pedant  who  pro- 
nounced it  as  spelt,  but  now  dixnary  is  rather  vulgar." 
Hundreds  of  such  pronunciations  hav  givn  place  to  regular 
and  distinct  articulation  of  the  writn  words.  The  law  of 
least  effort  has  yielded  to  the  teaching  of  the  schoolroom. 
Physiological  laws  exert  less  effect  than  ideals,  than  reason. 
Tradition  yields  to  culture. 

Our  pronouncing  dictionaries  hav  heretofore  givn  the  full, 
distinct  sounds  of  English  words  as  utterd  by  traind  orators 
speaking  them  with  emfasis.  In  American  schools  these 
sounds  ar  carefully  taught,  and  constitute  the  primary  con- 
cept of  the  word. 

Teaching  pronunciation  has  two  parts,  first :  giving  a  clear 
and  distinct  concept  of  the  sound  to  be  utterd  ;  second, 
training  the  vocal  organs  to  make  the  sound  correctly  upon 
a  volition  to  utter  the  concept.  We  do  not  in  speaking  wil 
to  move  each  separate  muscl,  we  only  wil  to  make  the  sound, 
to  utter  the  concept. 

And  teaching  conversation,  or  any  connected  discourse, 
implies  more  than  this.  As  we  talk  we  wil  to  sound  our 
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concepts.  But  the  law  of  least  effort  works,  and  in  conver- 
sation especially  we  do  not  use  energy  enuf  to  put  the  organs 
of  speech  thru  the  proper  movements,  or  send  up  volume  of 
voice  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  resonance  of  the  vowel  cham- 
bers. The  same  letter  in  different  words,  the  same  word  in 
different  relations  to  accent,  emfasis,  and  feeling,  varies  freely 
by  shades  of  sound  so  delicate  that  no  notation  can  giv  them. 
The  speech  is*  as  J.  Grimm  says,  nicht  einmal  lehrbaren,  nur 
lernbaren.  It  cannot  be  taught,  it  may  be  caught. 

It  has  been  common  to  teach  foreners  the  standard  pronun- 
ciation, and  let  them  catch  the  conversational  weakenings. 
But  the  new  fonetists  propose  to  teach  conversational  pro- 
nunciation as  primary  English.  The  sentence  is  taken  as  a 
unit,  and  sentences  ar  caught  by  imitation  of  their  colloquial 
utterance  in  London.  It  is  denied  that  ther  is  any  such 
speech  as  the  standard  speech  of  the  dictionaries. 

In  answer  to  this  it  has  been  said  that  the  standard  speech 
is  embodied  in  literature  and  recorded  in  dictionaries  and 
grammars.  For  pronunciation  we  look  to  the  rhythms  and 
rimes  of  the  poets.  These  assure  us  of  the  number  of  sylla- 
bls  in  the  words  they  use,  of  their  accent  and  the  resem- 
blances of  sound  in  the  accented  syllabls.  The  new  fonetists 
pronounce  difference  difruns.  But  one  of  the  best  known 
stanzas  of  Wordsworth  reads  : 

"  She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be  ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh, 
The  difference  to  me." 

And  Tennyson  says  in  another  verse  almost  as  famous  : 

"  For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man, 

But  diverse  :  could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 
Sweet  love  were  slain ;  his  dearest  bond  is  this, 
Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference." 

The  Princess,  vii.,  262. 
And  again  : 

"  Or  will  one  beam  be  less  intense 
When  thy  peculiar  difference 
Is  canceird  in  the  world  of  sense?" 

The  Two  Voices,  41. 
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Ornament  is  to  be  taught  as  oonumunt.  But  no  great  poet 
has  rimed  with  dropt  rs,  as  born  with  dazvn,  doors  with  cause, 
as  Mr.  Sweet  does,  or  with  -ment  as  -miint. 

"  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight 

When  first  ^he  gleam'd  upon  my  sight ; 

A  lovely  apparition,  sent 

To  be  a  moment's  ornament." 

Wordsworth. 

"  Each  month  is  various  to  present 
The  world  with  some  development." 

Tennyson.     The  Two  Voices,  75. 

Many  facts  about  pronunciation  which  cannot  be  lernd 
from  the  poets  ar  lernd  from  observation  of  living  orators 
and  actors,  and  recorded  on  the  ground  of  wide  induction. 

-A  person  who  has  been  traind  to  standard  pronunciation  is 
easily  distinguisht  from  an  untraind  speaker,  even  in  his 
colloquial  utterances. 

His  variations  from  the  standard  sounds  ar  weakenings ; 
the  concept  is  present,  the  organs  move.  An  attentiv 
listener  close  before  him  can  distinguish  each  letter. 
Illiterates  leav  their  organs  in  the  neutral  position,  and 
positivly  make  the  neutral  vowel  of  but  or  burr  for  any 
unaccented  vowel,  and  make  no  movement  to  articulate  many 
consonants. 

Colloquial  pronunciation  is  not  fixt  for  familiar  sentences, 
much  less  for  literature.  Contractions,  weakenings,  ar  used 
or  not  according  to  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  the  ernestness 
or  levity  of  the  speaker,  the  connection  suggesting  distinct- 
ness or  plesant  rhythm,  the  persons  addrest,  and  other 
causes. 

The  clear  tones,  in  short,  should  be  dominant,  the  others 
tastefully  used  in  particular  connections  and  moods.  Ameri- 
can habits  in  this  matter  differ  much  from  those  of  London, 
as  shown  by  the  new  fonetists.  When  one  of  their  periodi- 
cals prints  one  of  my  letters  in  their  spelling,  I  feel  as  if  they 
misrepresented  my  tone  and  manner  as  well  as  pronunciation. 

Untraind  popular  orators  from  England,  whose  oratory  is 
only  a  loud  utterance  of  their  colloquial  articulation,  ar  not 
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easily  understood  by  American  audiences,  but  when  English 
scholars  do  us  the  honor  of  addressing  the  Philological  Asso- 
ciation, nobody  notices  their  pronunciation  as  peculiar.  A 
Frenchman  or  German  who  was  grounded' first  in  the  London 
colloquial,  and  had  no  guiding  concepts  of  the  standard  pro- 
nunciation, would  be  thereby  markt  in  America  as  a  forener, 
and  an  illiterate  one. 

It  is  very  desirabl  for  the  science  of  language  to  hav 
minute  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  conversational  speech  of 
Londoners.  Such  accounts  ar  also  of  much  use  to  persons 
who  wish  to  pass  for  nativs  of  the  metropolis.  Similar 
accounts  of  the  speech  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Dublin,  at  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  would  hav  like  value.  But  in  order  of  teaching 
these  should  be  secondary  to  the  classic  speech. 

It  is  also  possibl  and  desirabl  to  determin  a  standard  con- 
versational utterance,  so  far  as  to  record  in  the  dictionaries 
the  common  weakenings  and  the  limits  of  allowabl  weaken- 
ings in  each  word  as  secondary  to  the  ruling  concept.  Such 
a  record  is  to  be  attempted  in  the  Century  dictionary.  It 
must  be  establisht  by  induction,  as  an  ideal  from  wide  and 
select  observation,  shaped  under  the  direction  of  laws  of 
economy  and  eufony.  It  must  not  accept  dialectical  peculiar- 
ities. 

Since  the  colloquial  speeches  of  different  regions  of  English 
speaking  peopls  are  different  no  one  of  them  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  standard  speech  of  literature  as  giving  the 
ruling  concepts  for  pronunciation. 

Standard  English,  the  heir  of  all  the  ages,  resting  on  a 
solid  foundation  of  literature  and  observations,  recorded  in 
dictionaries  and  grammars,  is  a  permanent  and  authoritativ 
institution,  a  stronghold  of  the  unity  and  power  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  It  has  a  right  of  possession  not  to  be  devested 
by  singl  localities  or  passing  fashions. 
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VI. — Register  of  New  Words. 

• 
BY   FISK   P.   BREWER, 

GRINNELL,    IOWA. 

IT  is  proposed  that  the  Philological  Association  publish 
from  time  to  time  a  register  of  new  words.  One  advantage 
of  such  publication  would  be  to  direct  seasonable  attention 
to  the  words,  and  thus  to  bring  to  light  the  circumstances  of 
their  origin.  Evidence  of  when  arid  by  whom  they  wer  first 
uzed  might  thus  be  saved  from  oblivion.  The  preparing  of 
such  an  annual  list  would  require  the  cooperation  of  numbers, 
and  would  accord  wel  with  the  purpose  of  the  Association.1 

"  New  words  "  means  practically  words  not  yet  in  any  dic- 
tionary. Whoever  meets  a  word  in  his  reading  not  found  with 
the  right  meaning  in  any  dictionary  accessible  to  him  should 
copy  the  passage  on  a  postal  card,  or  on  paper  of  that  size. 
The  word  itself  should  be  writn  plainly  on  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner,  and  then  the  name  of  the  author,  the  title  of 
the  book  or  jurnal,  the  date,  with  the  page,  and  any  other 
fact  needed  to  verify  the  reference.  These  citations  should 
be  forwarded  to  a  designated  officer  or  committee  of  the 
association  ;  such  new  words  as  seem  worthy  of  acceptance 
to  be  printed  with  their  authorities  in  the  Proceedings. 

The  plan  may  be  illustrated  by  the  list  of  words  givn 
below.  Some  of  its  words  would  perhaps  be  excluded  by 
more  careful  taste.  Where  an  erlier  or  better  exampl  can 
be  reasonably  hoped  for,  the  word  and  authority  may  be 
printed  without  the  quotation,  as  under  boodler.  When  ex- 
ampls  of  erlier  use  afterwards  come  in,  the  date,  and  in 

1  In  accordance  with  Professor  Brewer's  proposition,  the  Executive  Committee 
invite  communications  and  contributions  of  the  kind  described  above,  as  an 
experiment.  All  communications  relating  to  the  subject  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  who  under  the  direction  of  a  sub-committee  will  edit  the  material 
furnished,  and  publish  it  from  time  to  time  in  the  Proceedings.  —  SECRETARY. 
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important  cases,  the  citation  itself,  may  be  givn,  as  under 
belligerency.  The  erliest  exampl  of  belligerency  which  Mur- 
ray givs  is  from  a  Boston  newspaper  in  1863.  Words 
need  not  be  defined  when  the  meaning  is  plain  in  the  quota- 
tion, but  some,  like  arbutus  and  bald,  .may  require  a  note  to 
explain  them.  An  adjectiv  when  first  uzed  as  a  noun,  or  a 
noun  uzed  as  a  verb,  may  be  considerd  a  new  word ;  so  also 
words  which  hav  a  new  sense  should  be  sent  in,  and  com- 
pound words  when  they  need  defining,  like  biscuit-block  or 
body-wood.  Words  which  hav  not  been  uzed  in  print  should 
not  be  enterd  in  the  list.  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that 
one  man  speaks  of  a  clevel  of  corn,  and  another  of  throw- 
ing a  darnic,  and  a  student  of  having  to  bach  because  of 
the  high  price  of  board.  But  printing  is  so  easy  now  that 
it  is  wel  to  wait  for  bona  fide  printed  exampls ;  albeit  not 
every  monstrosity  christend  by  printer's  ink  can  be  accepted 
as  a  living  word. 

If  the  registering  of  words  should  meet  with  favor,  the 
cards  sent  to  the  Committee  might  be  preservd  in  a  box  in 
alfabetical  order,  as  a  card-catalog  of  new  words.  Any  mem- 
ber could  make  a  catalog  of  his  own  by  pasting  each  printed 
citation  of  successiv  years  on  a  small  separate  card.  Or,  if 
printed  on  thin  paper,  each  citation  might  be  pasted  in  the 
dictionary  on  the  margin  of  the  page  where  it  belongs,  or  all 
together  on  fly-leaves  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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abeach  1888  F.  MARION  CRAW- 
FORD With  the  Immortals  xiv  Dread 
not  the  reef,  as  with  long  sweep  you 
send  Your  ship  abeach  ! 

abrim  1887  LIZETTE  W.  REESE 
Poems  42  And  there  a  thorn-bush 
stood,  Astir  with  bees,  abrim  with 
blossoms  gay. 

acolytic  1887  WM.  F.  WARREN  in 
N.  Y.  Independent  May  12  p.  6  His 
[the  preacher's]  two  acolytic  serving- 
lads  were  properly  cuddled  down  in 
the  narrow  corners  behind  him. 


adamantologist  1861  Congrega- 
tionalist  {Boston)  The  most  pro- 
found adamantologist  in  the  world  is 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick. 

adorant  1888  The  Nation  29 

March  262  Behind  him  stands  a 
woman,  while  in  front  is  an  altar 
with  an  adorant. 

adreaming  1861  JAMES  PHINNEY 
The  Sword  and  the  Plow  The 
meadows  as  green  as  green  could 
be,  All  sweeping  down  to  the  mut- 
tering sea,  Adreaming  on  its  bed. 
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aflare  1886  MARY  N.  MURFREE 
In  the  Clouds  xvii  The  flaming  base 
of  the  opposite  mountain,  all  luridly 
aflare  in  the  windy  dusk. 

afleeting  1861  JAMES  PHINNEY 
The  S^vord  and  the  Plow  I  watched 
the  clouds  above  Afleeting  through 
the  blue. 

agrow  1887  LIZETTE  W.  REESE 
Poems  28  She  stood  and  smiled. 
I  did  not  know  Which  was  the 
whitest  thirig  in  June,  She,  or  that 
bush  a-grow. 

aliveness  1885  ARLO  BATES  A 
Wheel  of  fire  xii  There's  an  air 
of — of — well,  of  aliveness  about  you 
that  you  don't  have  much  nowa- 
days. 

aloose  1885  MARY  N.  MURFREE 
Prophet  of  Smoky  Mountains  ii  His 
shifting  eyes  .  .  .  betokened  but  little 
anxiety  for  the  Principle  of  Evil  aloose 
in  the  Big  Smoky. 

altitudinous  1888  The  4dvance 
Nov.  29  p.  771  That  building  has 
already  reached  its  thirteenth  story. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  it  will  rest  awhile  before 
aspiring  to  any  more  altitudinous  dis- 
tinction. 

amatively  1883  C.  L.  NORTON 
in  The  Continent  17  Oct.  486  The 
practical  jokers  are  indulging  in  their 
not  always  considerate  devices,  the 
amatively  inclined  making  eyes  at 
each  other. 

anacoluth  1850  J.  T.  CHAMPLIN 
Kuhner^s  Latin  Grammar  remodeled 
308  Anacoluths  are  of  two  kinds, 
grammatical  and  rhetorical. 

anacoluth ous  1850  E.  A.  JOHN- 
SON Notes  on  Cicero,  Manil.  vii 
This  sentence  is  anacoluthous. 

apuff  1888  T.  MUNSON  COAN  in 
Harpers  Young  People  3  Jan.  176 
The  hopeful  youngster  may  be  seen 
in  the  street,  in  all  his  pride,  all  apuff 
with  cheap  tobacco. 

aquirk  1888  MARGARET  E.  DITTO 
in  Harpers  Young  People  24  Jan. 
227  All  the  baby  is  alive  with  laugh- 
ter: ...  his  ten  toes  are  all  awork 
and  aquirk. 


arbiitus  [Note  the  accent]  1886 
MARY  E.  VAN  DYNE  The  Revolt  of 
the  Fevers  She  was  followed  by 
Arbutus,  Who  cried,  "It's  jolly  here; 
I'm  sure  'twould  never  suit  us,  That 
world  so  cold  and  drear." 

ashimmer  1886  MARY  N.  MUR- 
FREE In  the  Clouds  xiv  It  [a  fir] 
was  all  a-shimmer  with  the  frost. 

athetize  1888  WALTER  LEAF  The 
Iliad  ii  89  The  line  was  athetized 
by  ...  Aristophanes,  but  there  is  no 
obvious  reason  for  its  condemnation. 

atime  1887  MARGARET  E.  DITTO 
in  Harpers  Young  People  27  Dec. 
143  Christmas.  Every  purpose  and 
plan  of  her  little  round  was  atune 
and  atime  to  that  promised  joy. 

auditizing  1888  JOSEPH  JASTROW 
.in  Popular  Sci.  Monthly  Sept.  600 
. .  .  persons  who  possess  this  "  auditiz- 
ing "'power  to  an  unusual  degree  .  .  . 
Mozart,  who  remembered  the  "  Mise- 
rere "  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  after  two 
hearings. 

avertive  1888  Home  Decoration 
N.  Y.  May  12  The  chief  measures 
are  avertive  and  not  necessarily  ex- 
pensive. 

awheel  1888  FRED  WILSON  in 
Outing  for  July  An  Irish  Outing 
Awheel. 

bald  sb  1885  MARY  N.  MURFREE 
Prophet  of  Smoky  Mountains  xv 
Only  the  immaculate  whiteness  of 
those  lofty  regions  of  the  balds  with- 
stood the  thaw. 

ballotorial  1883  A.  W.TOURGEE 
in  The  Continent  17  Oct.  502  It 
proposed  ...  to  deprive  those  already 
voters  of  the  ballotorial  power. 

bassy  1862  JOEL  BENTON  The 
Humming  Bird  in  N.  Y.  Independent 
12  June  He  hath  no  song:  the  bassy 
stir  Of  his  wings'  ceaseless  mellow 
whirr  Becomes  his  soul's  interpre- 
ter. 

bedlamish  1885  The  Buntling 
Ball  48  Or  is  it  a  mere  monomania, 
a  bedlamish  kind  of  caprice? 

[belligerency]  1861  WM.  H. 
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Dec.  A  judicial  prosecution  there  in 
Admiralty  which  will  try  and  decide 
the  questions  of  belligerency,  neutral- 
ity, contraband  and  capture. 

beratement  1883  MARION  HAR- 
LAXD  Judith  xxiii  She  bent  the 
energies  of  arm  and  tongue  to  her 
effort  to  help  the  horse  up  and  to  the 
salutary  beratement  of  his  owner. 

betricked  1862  N.  Y.  Indepen- 
dent 9  Jan.  Our  flippant  throng  of 
betricked  scribblers. 

bewhimper  1887  GEORGE  MERE- 
DITH "To  Children"  in  Eng.  III. 
Magazine  Dec.  p.  184  x  He  be  whim- 
pered his  welting,  and  I  Scarce 
thought  it  enough  for  him. 

blizzarded  1888  The  Independent 
Feb.  1 6  Windy  and  blizzarded 
Chicago. 

blizzardy  1 888  Iowa  College  News 
Letter  Jan.  The  almost  unprece- 
dented cold  and  blizzardy  weather. 

bonnetry  1861  W.  H.  RUSSELL 
Letter  to  London  Times  19  Sept. 


Crinoline,  yellow  shawls,  pink  and 
white  dresses,  wonderful  bonnetry  and 
very  quaint  booting. 

boodler  1886  Chicago  Tribune 
1 8  Dec.  p.  4. 

boomish  1889  In  Boston  Tran- 
script Feb.  Quite  a  boomish  feel- 
ing in  the  air  as  the  days  go  on 
lengthening. 

bumming  1880  JOEL  CHANDLER 
HARRIS  Uncle  Remus'  Songs  You* 
better  come  now  ef  you  comin'  — 
Ole  Satun  is  loose  en  a  bummin'  — 
De  wheels  er  distruckshun  is  a  hum- 
min'. 

bunkies  1887  MRS.  E.  B.  CUSTER 
Tenting  on  the  Plains  (Title  of  a 
picture)  Pine  tree  Rattler,  Tarantula, 
Scorpion,  Horned  Toad,  Centipede, 
Our  Bunkies. 

buttercupped  1888  MRS.  H. 

WARD  Robert  Rlsmere  xliv  a  waver- 
ing rainy  light  played  .  .  .  over  the 
butter-cupped  river  meadows. 
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MEMBERS   IN  ATTENDANCE   AT   THE   TWENTIETH 
ANNUAL   SESSION   (AMHERST). 

Frederic  D.  Allen,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

E.  C.  Bissell,  Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Josiah  Bridge,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  L.  Cowles,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

C.  T.  Davis,  Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

William  W.  Eaton,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

L.  H.  Elvvell,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Isaac  Flagg,  Westville,  Conn. 

Carlton  A.  Foote,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Harold  M.  Fowler,  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Farley  B.  Goddard,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Julius  Goebel,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  D.  Goodell,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Isaac  H.  Hall,  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  S.  Halsey,  Union  Classical  Institute,  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

William  McD.  Halsey,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Caskie  Harrison,  Latin  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  Hart,  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Edward  South  worth  Hawes,  Cathedral  School  of  S.  Paul,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

John  H.  Hewitt,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Andrew  Ingraham,  Swain  Free  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

'Martin  Kellogg,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

William  I.  Knapp,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

William  A.  Merrill,  Miami  University,  Oxford,  O. 

Morris  H.  Morgan,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Edward  P.  Morris,  Williams  College,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

James  Challis  Parsons,  Prospect  Hill  School,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

James  M.  Paton,  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Ernest  M.  Pease,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Tracy  Peck,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bernadotte  Perrin,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O. 

Samuel  B.  Platner,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O. 

William  Carey  Poland,  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Thomas  R.  Price,  Columbia  College,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  M.  Richardson,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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C.  P.  G.  Scott,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Charles  D.  Seely,  State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Seelye,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Vale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Joseph  Alden  Shaw,  Highland  Military  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Carl  Siedhof,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 

M.  S.  Slaughter,  Hackettstown  Institute,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

James  A.  Towle,  Robbins  School,  Norfolk,  Conn. 

James  R.  Wheeler,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Andrew  C.  White,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Horatio  Stevens  White,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

J.  Ernest  Whitney,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Frank  E.  Woodruff,  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Me. 

Henry  P.  Wright,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

John  Henry  Wright,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[Total,  55.] 
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AMHERST,  MASS.,  Tuesday,  July  10,  1888. 

THE  Twentieth  Annual  Session  was  called  to  order  at  3.45  P.M.,  in 
Room  10,  Walker  Hall,  Amherst  College,  by  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  President  of  the 
Association. 

The  Secretary,  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  presented  the  following 
report  of -the  Executive  Committee  :  — 

a.   The  Committee  had  elected  as  members  of  the  Association :  l 

Charles  A.  Aiken,  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Old  Testament  Literature, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Timothy  J.  Barrett,  Professor  of  Humanities,  Boston  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

F.  P.  Brent,  Onancock,  Va. 

Josiah  Bridge,  Ph.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Frank  M.  Bronson,  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Charles  F.  Castle,  Professor  of  Greek,  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

Charles  Chandler,  Professor  of  Latin,  Denison  University,  Granville,  O. 

A.  C.  Chapin,  Professor  of  Greek,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Kate  Holladay  Claghorn,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

David  Y.  Comstock,  Professor  of  Latin,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

William  L.  Cowles,  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin,  Amherst  College,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Richard  S.  Colwell,  Professor  of  Greek,  Denison  University,  Granville,  O. 

Edward  G.  Coy,  Professor  of  Greek,  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

John  M.  Crow,  Professor  of  Greek,  Grinnell  College,  Grinnell,  la. 

William  L.  Cushing,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Sanford  L.  Cutler,  Principal  of  Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  Mass. 

Howard  Edwards,  Professor  in  University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Joseph  Emerson,  Professor  of  Greek,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Arthur  J.  Evans,  Professor  of  Greek,  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

Thomas  Fell,  President  of  St.  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Paul  C.  Gandolfo,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1  In  this  list  are  included  the  names  of  all  persons  elected  to  membership  at  the  Twentieth 
Annual  Session  of  the  Association.  The  addresses  given  are,  as  far  as  can  be,  those  of  the  winter 

of  1888-80. 
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Horace  Goodhue,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Greek,  Carleton  College,  Northfield, 
Minn. 

Abby  M.  Goodwin,  Associate  Professor  of  Latin,  Vassar  College,  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

Randall  C.  Hall,  Professor  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Carter  J.  Harris,  Professor  of  Latin,  Washington-Lee  University,  Lexing- 
ton, Va. 

Edward  Southworth  Hawes,  Cathedral  School  of  S.  Paul,  Garden  City, 
N.Y. 

Addison'Hogue,  Professor  in  Hampden-Sidney  College,  Va. 

William  Houston,  Toronto,  Can. 

W.  I.  Hunt,  Tutor  in  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Andrew  Ingraham,  Swain  Free  School,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Thomas  W.  Jordan.  President  of  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va. 

R.  V.  Jones,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Acadia  College,  Wolfeville, 
N.  S. 

William  A.  Lamberton,  Professor  of  Greek,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  Cranston  Lawton,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Abby  Leach,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. 

Gonzalez  Lodge,  Professor  of  Greek,  Davidson  College,  N.  C. 

Frances  E.  Lord,  Professor  of  Latin,  Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Charles  Louis  Loos,  President  of  Kentucky  University,  Lexington,  Ky. 

B.  C.  Mathews,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  T.  Lees,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Frank  G.  Moore,  Tutor  in  Latin,  Yale  University,  Newhaven,  Conn. 

John  Robert  Moses,  Rugby  Academy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Samuel  A.  Martin,  Professor  of  English,  Lincoln  University,  Lincoln,  Pa. 

Frank  W.  Nicolson,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

William  H.  H.  Parks,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

James  C.  Parsons,  Principal  of  Prospect  Hill  School,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Richard  Parsons,  Professor  of  Greek,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  Dela- 
ware, O. 

Calvin  W.  Pearson,  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Beloit  College, 
Beloit,  Wis. 

William  Porter,  Professor  of  Latin,  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Edward  E.  Phillips,  Professor  of  Greek,  Marietta  College,  Marietta,  O. 

Harley  F.  Roberts,  Instructor  in  Norwich  Free  Academy,  Norwich,  Conn. 

David  H.  Robinson,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

William  A.  Robinson,  Professor  of  Greek,  Lehigh  University,  So.  Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 
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Charles  D.  Seely,  Instructor  in  State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Seelye,  Instuctor  in  Greek,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Helen  W.  Shute,  Instructor  in  German,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Richard  M.  Smith,  Professor  of  Greek,  Randolph-Macon  College,  Ashland, 
Va. 

Jonathan  Y.  Stanton,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Bates  College,  Lew- 
iston,  Me. 

M.  Wilson  Starling,  Instructor  in  Greek,  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

L.  K.  Wharton,  Liberty,  Va. 

J.  Ernest  Whitney,  Instructor  in  English,  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

E.  Lincoln  Wood,  Instructor  in  Latin,  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass. 

W.  G.  Woodfin,  Professor  in  Greek  and   Latin,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga. 

Charles  Baker  Wright,  Professor  of  English,  Middlebury  College,  Middle- 
bury,  Vt. 

[Total,  64.] 

b.  The  Proceedings  for  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Session  (Burlington)  and  the 
Transactions  for  the  same  year  (Vol.  XVIII.)  were  in  press,  and  would  be  issued 
in  August  or  September. 

c.  In  commenting  upon  the  list  of  new  members  the  Secretary  took  occasion 
to  correct  a  misapprehension  that  prevails  in  certain  quarters  as  to  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  Association.    He  reminded  the  members  present  that  the  Association 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  philological  studies  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term,  which  includes  classical  studies  from  the  point  of  view  of  language, 
literature,  history,  and  archaeology,  as  well  as  the  other  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  linguistics,  and  comparative  philology. 

While  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  Society  are  doubtless  best  secured  by 
those  who  are  present  at  the  annual  gatherings,  the  successful  prosecution  of  its 
work,  —  the  encouragement  of  philological  studies  in  America  and  the  publication 
of  important  contributions  to  the  same,  —  is  impossible  without  the  cooperation  of 
a  much  larger  number  of  members  than  those  who  may  be  able  regularly  to  attend 
the  annual  meetings. 

Professor  Wright  also  presented  his  report,  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Association,  for  the  year  ending  July  7,  1888.  The  summary  of 
accounts  for  1887-88  is  as  follows :  — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand,  July  7,  1887 $579-88 

Fees,  assessments,  and  arrears  paid  in $549-°° 

Sales  of  Transactions  and  of  Plates 204.56 

Total  receipts  for  the  year 7S3-56 

$133344 
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EXPENDITURES. 

For  Transactions  (Vol.  XVII.)  and  Proceedings  for  1886: 

composition,  printing,  and  distribution $679.38 

For  postages,  stationery,  job-printing,  clerk-hire 85.07 

Interest  on  borrowed  money,  with  partial  payment  ($50.00)  .        81.80 

Total  expenditures  for  the  year $846.25 

Balance  on  hand,  July  7,  1888 487.19 

$133344 

The  Chair  appointed  as  Committee  to  audit  the  report,  Professor 
C.  Harrison  and  Dr.  C.  P.  G.  Scott. 

The  Committee  to  nominate  officers  for  1888-89  was  a^so 
appointed :  Professor  F.  A.  March,  Mr.  L.  H.  Elwell,  and  Pro- 
fessor T.  Peck. 

At  4.10  P.  M.  the  reading  of  communications  was  begun.  At  this 
time  there  were  about  thirty-five  persons  present :  at  the  subsequent 
meetings  the  number  averaged  sixty. 

1.  A  New  Allegory  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Faerie  Queen,  by 
J.  Ernest  Whitney,  Esq.,  of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

2.  The  Changes  in  the  Roman  Constitution  proposed  by  Cicero 
(Legg.  iii.  3.  6-5.  12),  by  Professor  W.  A.  Merrill,  of  Miami  Uni- 
versity, Oxford,  O. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  was  to  discover  in  Cicero's  proposed  law  what  con- 
stitutional usages  had  been  already  ratified  by  statute;  what  Cicero  had  legislated 
for  the  first  time,  being  already  sanctioned  by  use;  and  what  changes  had  been 
proposed  which  were  altogether  new.  Each  division  of  the  law  was  examined  by 
itself,  being  quoted  according  to  the  recension  of  Baiter,  1865.  All  legal  preced- 
ents were  indicated  by  reference  to  ancient  authors  under  each  section  of  the 
law.  The  final  result  of  the  investigation  resolved  itself  into  four  categories,  as 
follows :  — 

1.  Moral  provisions,  needing  no  statute:   that  magistracies  should  be  legal; 
that  promagistratus  be  upright,  should  restrain  their  cupidity,  should  increase  the 
glory  of  Rome,  should  return  home  with  honor;   that  the  senate  be  faultless  and 
an  example  to  the  people;   that  the  senate's  proceedings  should  be  above  criti- 
cism;  the  senator  should  not  obstruct  legislation  and  should  be  patriotic;    that 
the  peacemaker  in  public  commotion  be  praiseworthy. 

2.  Legislation  of  customs  probably  existent:  the  number  of  magistratus.to  be 
flexible  according  to  necessity;   censors  to  prevent  celibacy;   senate  to  consist  of 
former  magistratus;  senator  to  attend  meetings  of  senate;   the  leader  of  a  mob  to 
be  held  responsible;  magistratus  to  take  auspices  and  to  obey  the  augurs;  the 
aediles  to  be  of  equal  rank. 
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3.  New  provisions :  the  censor's  active  term  to  be  five  years,  and  the  office  to 
be  filled  always;   all  magistratus  to  have  indicium  ;  the  optimates  to  have  over- 
sight of  popular  suffrage;   the  censors  to  be  custodians  of  the  laws  and  auditors  of 
the  accounts  of  retiring  magistrates;   no  restriction  of  consul's  imperium  to  the 
field;   tribuni  militum  constituted  magistratus. 

4.  Provisions  of  doubtful  or  obscure  novelty :  consuls  to  be  above  law  in  time 
of  public  danger;  tribunes  freed  from  all  restrictions;   magister  equitum  to  have 
the  right  of  consulting  the  senate;    the  laws  de  ambitu  and  repetundarum  of 
widest  range;   the  senate  to  determine  the  number  of  praetors;   the  power  of  im- 
prisonment, stripes,  and  fine  given  to  holders  of  imperium  subject  to  appeal  at 
home,  absolute  to  the  field.     In  many  cases  the  doubt  arose  from  the  condition 
of  Cicero's  text. 

At  5  P.  M.  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock. 


AMHERST,  MASS.,  Tuesday,  July  10,  1888. 
EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Association,  with  many  residents  of  Amherst,  assembled  in 
the  Athenae  Room  of  Williston  Hall  of  Amherst  College  at  8  P.  M., 
Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the 
chair. 

The  programme  of  papers  for  the  remaining  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, as  arranged  by  the  Executive  Committee,  was  then  read. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Association  and 
their  friends  to  visit  the  Library,  Chapel,  Observatory,  Museums,  and 
other  collections  of  Amherst  College. 

The  audience  then  listened  to  the  annual  address  of  the  President 
of  the  Association. 

3.  The  Legacy  of  the  Syrian  Scribes,  by  Professor  Isaac  H.  Hall, 
of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  a  young  tutor  in  Amherst  College,  and  her  four-years-old 
graduate,  received  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  pioneer  missionaries  to  the  Nes- 
torians  in  Persia.  Detained  at  Andover  by  illness  till  his  ship,  which  had  waited 
at  Boston  in  vain  hopes  of  his  recovery,  was  about  to  sail  without  him,  he  insisted 
upon  being  carried  on  a  bed  twenty  miles  in  a  wagon,  lifted  on  board  the  vessel 
at  the  last  moment,  and  taking  the  desperate  chance  of  surviving  the  voyage  to 
the  Mediterranean. 

To  all  appearance  he  was  destined  to  a  watery  grave.  But  God  otherwise 
willed  it.  The  young  man  lived.  After  untold  privations,  distresses  and  obsta- 
cles he  reached  his  field  of  labor,  gained  the  hearts  of  the  people,  won  the  confi- 
dence of  princes  (and,  still  harder,  of  bigoted  ecclesiastics),  dwelt  as  a  brother 
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among  the  semi-savage  tribes  —  the  same  indomitables  who  anciently  so  harassed 
Xenophon  in  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  spent  a  long  and  prosperous  life 
in  the  diffusion  of  light  and  truth,  and  left  behind  him  a  civilized  and  intelligent 
cluster  of  communities,  who  bless  him  to  this  day  for  the  noble  harvest  of  the  past 
and  the  radiant  prospect  of  the  future. 

This  was  Justin  Perkins,  to  whom,  in  his  philanthropic  zeal,  it  seemed  a  second- 
ary matter  that  he  gave  writing  and  print  to  the  Modern-Syriac-speaking  peoples, 
reducing  their  language  for  the  first  time  to  a  written  form;  that  he  translated  the 
Bible  into  their  native  tongue,  producing  a  work  to  which  Europeans  gladly  go 
as  the  main  source  in  a  large  branch  of  Semitic  science;  that  he  became  the  father 
of  a  great,  a  varied,  and  an  excellent  literature  in  that  tongue;  that  he  gained  im- 
perishable fame  among  the  higher  scholars  of  the  world  of  letters,  besides  helping 
them  to  greatly  longed-for  stores  in  manuscript  of  the  ancient  language. 

On  the  occasion  of  meeting  at  the  college  which  justly  experiences  the  joy  of 
such  an  illustrious  son  —  not  to  speak  of  his  efficient  comrades,  of  whom  a  num- 
ber are  likewise  her  alumni  —  it  has  seemed  that  no  more  fitting  subject  could  be 
chosen  for  to-night  than  a  rapid  look  at  those  ancient  labors  into  which  Perkins 
and  his  comrades  entered,  and  which  they  loved  so  well :  the  literary  legacy  of 
the  Syrian  scribes. 

The  "  legacy  "  was  defined  as  the  actual  remains  at  hand,  without  conjectural 
restorations  of  the  whole  language  and  literature,  and  without  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  the  Oroomia  dialect,  the  Turani,  the  Fellahi,  the  Tiyari,  the  Mandaean,  or 
other  cloven  fragments  of  the  ancient  spoken  tongue,  some  of  which,  as  Noldeke 
has  shown,  are  not  the  lineal  daughters  of  the  ancient  Syriac,  but  of  a  still  older 
member  of  the  Semitic  family,  and  which  therefore  cannot  safely  be  neglected  by 
the  Assyriologist,  though  less  interesting  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  The  early 
fragments  of  the  language  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  its  overflowings  in  Phoeni- 
cian, Hebrew,  and  the  later  language  of  the  Talmud  were  passed  over  in  briefest 
mention.  The  literature  in  its  remains  begins  at  about  the  time  of  Christ;  its 
golden  age  continues  to  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  having  its  literary  capital 
at  Edessa  and  its  provinces  from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bosporus  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  beyond  the  Euphrates;  its  writers  in  the  West  often  speaking  and 
writing  both  Greek  and  Latin  as  well  as  Syriac,  while  in  the  East  they  did  the 
same  with  Persian  and  certain  of  the  Indian  and  Tatar  tongues.  At  the  rise  of 
Islam  the  language  met  the  overflow  of  the  great  South-Semitic  tongue,  the  Arabic, 
and  thenceforward,  till  the  decay  of  the  language  as  a  literary  and  spoken  tongue 
(i.e.  1 2th  to  1 4th  century),  the  masters  in  Syriac  literature  frequently  wrote  and 
spoke  with  equal  ease  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Greek. 

Further,  with  the  exception  of  a  brilliant  heathen  school,  whose  works  have 
mostly  perished,  the  Syriac  literati  were  mostly  Christian,  planting  their  missions 
as  far  away  as  the  heart  of  China  and  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  sending  their 
hymnology  westward  to  Gaul  and  southward  to  Nubia,  having  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization  as  their  neighbor  on  the  left,  and  on  their  right  the  barbarism  of  Kurds, 
Turks,  Huns  and  Tatars.  It  follows  that  the  Syriac  language  necessarily  possesses 
a  kind  and  degree  of  development  not  shared  by  the  other  Semitic  tongues,  at 
once  maintaining  a  peculiar  character  and  comprising  literary  stores  of  a  varied 
and  valuable  sort.  We  find  the  fables  of  Bidpai  imported  from  the  Sanskrit,  the 
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story  of  Sindban  from  the  Persian,  the  masterpieces  of  Greek  literature  from  the 
West;  and  it  is  not  more  strange  to  meet  a  Persian,  Indian  or  Kurdish  word  on 
a  Syriac  page  than  the  throngs  of  Greek  and  Latin  words,  with  the  adoption  even 
of  Greek  particles.  Nor  is  it  surprising  to  find  the  Syriac  the  most  flexible  and 
variously  shaded  of  all  the  Semitic  languages.  The  ancient  Syriac  literature 
is  frequently  said  to  be  not  an  attractive  one;  but  that  is  true  of  its  belles-lettres 
aspect  only.  Until  the  matchless  Lucian  —  himself  a  Syrian  of  Shemshat,  or  Samo- 
sata,  and  full  of  Syriac  ideas  and  idioms  —  is  no  more  printed  or  read,  until  Jose- 
phus  —  whose  imitations  of  Demosthenes  and  Thucydides  are  mingled  inseparably 
with  his  native  Syriac  constructions  and  word-usages  —  is  shelved,  and  with  him 
the  Greek  Christian  fathers  and  the  Byzantine  historians,  not  to  mention  the  older 
Greek  Christian  hymns,  often  borrowed  from  the  Syriac,  —  until  then,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  the  Syriac  language  will  retain  its  hold  upon  its  loving  students. 

The  great  office  of  the  Syriac  literature,  however,  was  the  transmission  of  the 
Bible,  along  with  the  choicest  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  the  Greek  writers  on 
philosophy  and  science,  and  the  Greek  Christian  fathers,  from  the  West  to  the 
East;  and  thus,  in  the  later  centuries,  to  pass  on  the  light  of  the  Occidentals  to 
the  Arabic-speaking  peoples.  Through  this  channel  flowed  most  of  the  lore  of 
the  Greeks  to  all  the  nations  of  the  East;  including  no  mean  portion  of  the  later 
learning  of  the  Egyptians.  Translations  of  the  Roman  civil  laws  likewise  carried 
over  to  all  the  Oriental  Christians  their  systems  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  law, 
with  the  general  doctrine  of  public  and  private  rights.  It  is  this  great  fact  that 
makes  the  Syriac  literature  not  only  indispensable  to  the  Biblical  critic,  but  of  the 
last  importance  to  the  Hellenist 

This  point  was  much  enlarged  upon,  showing  the  text-critical,  lexical,  gram- 
matical, epigraphical  and  other  importance  of  the  Syriac  literature  to  the  Hellenist, 
especially  in  matters  which  the  ordinary  Hellenist  little  suspects.  Not  the  least 
important  is  the  testimony  to  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  words  and  letters,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  adoption  of  multitudes  of  Greek  words  into  Syriac,  made  while 
both  tongues  were  living  in  the  same  mouth,  and  continuing  through  the  whole 
period  from  Ptolemaic  times  downward. 

The  Syrian  scribes  are  said  to  have  copied  the  Greek  even  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  writing  materials  and  their  book-making.  It  is  further  certainly  true  that 
notwithstanding  the  differences  existing  between  the  two  tongues,  the  Syriac  gram- 
marians, synonym-compilers,  and  perhaps  lexicographers,  for  many  centuries  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  of  the  Greek  authors  in  the  same  lines;  often  actually  trans- 
lating into  Syriac  long  passages  from  a  Greek  grammarian  or  lexicographer  — 
since  the  linguistic  facts  were  the  same  in  both,  or  at  least,  susceptible  of  uttering 
nearly  the  same  cries  under  the  torture  of  dogmatic  grammarians.  .  .  . 

How  many  Greek  scholars  are  aware  that  James  of  Edessa  in  the  8th  century 
substituted  the  Greek  vowels  for  the  native  vowel  points  in  the  Syriac  writing, 
and  thus  preserved,  in  their  transmission  to  this  day,  the  common  Greek  pronun- 
ciation that  had  ruled  for  many  ages  before  that  of  James?  My  own  experience 
is  that  this  fact,  notorious  among  even  the  tiros  in  Syriac,  is  received  with  utter 
incredulity  by  most  Hellenists,  who  find  it  a  hard  saying  because  it  discloses  facts 
that  contradict  their  phonetic  theories. 

Yet  —  not  to  lay  stress  upon  that  —  when  a  Greek  author,  extant  in  the  original 
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in  but  one  or  two  faulty  MSS.,  is  extant  abundantly  in  Syriac  translation  (and  this 
is  by  no  means  a  rare  phenomenon),  it  were  a  shame  to  neglect  the  latter  as  a 
source  either  of  text-criticism  or  commentary.  Nor  is  such  neglect  the  habit  of 
that  broadest  class  of  scholars,  the  text-critics  of  the  New  Testament,  whose  science, 
like  astronomy  among  the  metaphysico-natural  sciences,  is  among  book-sciences 
the  very  aristocrat,  making  the  most  imperative  and  exhaustive  demands  upon 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  and  acting  as  the  sole  stimulus  to  force  many 
a  branch  to  its  highest  eminence.  Nor  is  such  neglect  suffered  by  the  best  editors 
of  the  text  of  Aristotle  and  sundry  other  Greek  classics  and  the  Greek  Christian 
fathers,  any  more  than  it  will  be  neglected  in  other  branches  of  Greek  scholarship 
when  Hellenists  generally  shall  know  how  much  they  have  to  gain  from  the  Syrian 
scribes.  Not  to  mention  the  Syriac  translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  in  bulk 
now  lost,  but  of  which  scraps  are  floating  round  in  the  extant  literature,  the  Greek 
works  on  linguistic  science,  on  philosophy,  on  natural  science  and  medicine,  are 
largely  extant  in  Syriac,  contributing  an  immense  amount  to  Greek  technical  and 
general  scholarship  in  matters  which  are  scarcely  to  be  restored  from  Greek  remains 
alone.  .  .  .  Josephus,  whose  entrancing  narrative  of  the  Jewish  wars  presents  the 
most  familiar  specimen  of  an  outside  view  of  Roman  history,  is  an  author  whose 
lexicography  (even)  has  never  been  respectably  worked  up  by  our  master  Helle- 
nists; and  it  never  can  be  done  without  some  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  with 
his  native  idiom. 

This  broad  stream  in  the  extant  Syriac  literature,  which  carried  the  wisdom  of 
the  Greeks  over  to  the  Euphrates,  and  with  it  a  number  of  fragments  of  Latin 
historians  whose  originals  have  been  lost,  is  in  itself  enough  to  repay  special  ex- 
ploration; and  any  Hellenist  who  will  try  it  will  find  himself  richly  rewarded, 
though  he  will  not  now  be  everywhere  a  pioneer. 

This  field  of  work  was  further  recommended  because  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
Syriac  documents  concerned,  generally  far  superior  to  that  of  the  original  Greek 
MSS.,  by  the  abundance  of  desirable  and  refreshing  results  sure  to  be  obtained 
by  the  modest  investigator,  by  the  good  sense  and  high-toned  brotherhood  of  the 
scholars  of  various  nationalities  engaged  in  such  labor,  and  the  honorable  distinc- 
tion already  attained  by  the  pioneers  in  the  service. 

In  a  fragment  of  the  early  Roman  historian  Diocles,  extant  now  in  Syriac  only, 
is  preserved  the  pretty  story  of  Hercules  on  the  sea-shore  of  Tyre;  how  he  saw  a 
shepherd's  dog  eat  the  shell-fish  called  conchylium,  and  stain  his  mouth  with  the 
purple  blood;  how  he  told  the  shepherd,  who  wiped  the  dog's  mouth  with  wool, 
and  of  the  wool  made  a  wreath,  and  put  it  on  his  head.  And  when  the  sun  shone 
upon  it  Hercules  saw  the  wreath,  that  it  was  very  radiant,  and  he  was  astonished 
at  its  beauty,  and  he  took  the  wreath  and  wore  it.  Thus  he  discovered  the  art  of 
the  Tyrian  purple,  and  reserved  it  for  the  Tyrian  kings,  his  worshippers.  And 
this  Hercules  taught  the  dyeing  of  all  beautiful  colors,  and  showed  and  taught 
men  how  pearls  go  up  from  the  sea.  The  Hellenist  who  covets  the  reputation  of 
such  a  Hercules  need  not  break  many  shells  on  the  shore  of  this  Syrian  flood  be- 
fore he  will  learn  how  beautiful  hues  and  attractive  pearls  will  come  up  from  the 
sea  to  adorn  his  already  matchless  Grecian  fabrics. 

Though  to  Occidentals  the  Syriac  translations  of  the  Bible  fill  the  largest  hori- 
zon in  that  literature,  the  notice  of  them  was  necessarily  brief,  although  the  Syriac 
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MSS.,  as  a  class,  are  the  oldest  Biblical  MSS.  extant,  and  their  value  and  impor- 
tance of  the  highest.  The  Peshitto  Old  Testament,  whose  genesis  and  age  are 
still  a  problem,  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  Targums,  and,  as  a 
translation,  second  in  antiquity  only  to  the  Septuagint.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  Jewish  work,  with  later  Christian  emendations.  .  .  .  The  origin  of  the  Peshitto 
New  Testament  rests  in  almost  equal  obscurity,  though  that  it  is  a  revision  of  an 
older  version  seems  now  beyond  question,  notwithstanding  the  crazy  dreams  of  at 
least  one  Continental  scholar,  and  the  obstinate  declarations  of  some  hide-bound 
English  unclubbables.  The  Old  and  the  New  Peshitto  Testaments  are  two  very 
different  things:  the  Old,  a  mixture  of  targumic  exposition  and  translation;  the 
New  an  elegant,  sweet,  and  flowing  translation  scarcely  equalled  in  literary  merit 
or  fidelity;  the  English  and  German  being  its  only  rivals.  Invaluable  as  it  is  to 
textual  critics,  it  is  still  more  so  to  interpreters. 

The  Philoxenian  and  its  revision,  the  Harclensian,  and  the  Hexaplar,  were 
briefly  touched  upon,  with  a  note  of  their  immense  value  in  textual  criticism,  along 
with  the  Karkaphensian,  which  a  series  of  MSS.  show  to  have  been  either  a  col- 
lection of  Peshitto  and  Harclensian  Bibles  vocalized  by  scholars  of  the  monastery 
of  Karkaphta,  or  else  a  collection  of  ("  Massoretic  ")  MSS.  recording  the  vocali- 
zation in  disputed  cases,  or  else  of  both  classes  together.  The  MSS.  were  briefly 
remarked  upon,  along  with  the  Nestorian  Bible  of  the  American  missionaries  at 
Oroomia,  which  is  the  great  philological  authority  in  its  line  for  all  Syriac  scholars. 

The  native  literature  was  treated  of  in  a  manner  too  varied  and  (necessarily) 
cursory  to  be  summarized  briefly.  The  fact  that  the  literature  still  exists  mostly 
in  manuscript  only  was  dwelt  upon,  as  an  incentive  to  the  diligence  of  editors, 
and  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  descendants  of  Maecenas.  Fortunately  the 
cataloguing  of  the  library  treasures  of  this  literature  has  been  done  mainly  by 
men  of  the  most  able  and  enlightened  character;  the  resulting  works,  biblio- 
graphical in  the  most  generous  sense,  being  such  as  few  other  literatures  can  boast, 
and  likewise  the  delight  and  reliance  of  students  in  other  branches  than  Syriac. 
Moreover,  ever  since  the  language  began  to  be  studied  in  the  West,  there  has  been 
a  knot  of  competent  scholars  gathered  near  all  the  chief  MSS.  collections,  whose 
generosity  in  furnishing  transcriptions  or  collations,  in  making  and  securing  loans 
of  valuable  documents,  has  been  of  the  most  lovely  and  praiseworthy  sort.  The 
brotherhood  of  Syriac  scholars  has  been  almost  perfect;  from  the  beginning 
scarcely  impeded  even  by  sectarian  prejudice  or  religious  bigotry  —  of  which 
striking  examples  were  given. 

The  romance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  MSS.  was  touched  upon,  especially  the 
history  of  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Mary  Deipara,  in  the  Nitrian  desert, 
now  in  the  British  Museum  —  the  story  of  which,  with  that  of  the  exciting  dis- 
coveries which  followed  its  arrival  in  England,  may  be  read  in  Wright's  introduc- 
tion to  the  "  Homilies  of  Aphraates  the  Persian,"  in  Cureton's  famous  article  in 
the'  Quarterly  Review  for  December,  1845,  or  in  the  Preface  to  his  "Festal  Let- 
ters of  Athanasius,"  and  in  Wright's  "  Catalogue  of  the  Syriac  MSS."  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  stores  in  MSS.  of  the  literature,  and  those  which  might  yet  be 
gleaned  from  the  Tur  Abdin,  the  Nestorian  mountains,  were  spoken  of,  with  some 
remark  upon  the  hindrances  which  delay  or  prevent  publication  of  MS.  texts, 
caused  mainly  through  charlatanism  in  other  branches.  The  autochthonic  Syriac 
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literature  was  next  dwelt  upon,  with  numerous  examples  from  the  various  Syriac 
masters  from  Ephraim  down  to  Bar  Hebraeus,  —  from  the  early  commentaries, 
hymns  and  homilies,  to  the  chronicles  of  the  crusades,  among  which  the  "  Dies 
Irae  "  of  the  Nestorians  was  made  the  subject  of  especial  remark,  —  as  were  like- 
wise John  of  Ephesus,  Joshua  the  Stylite,  and  others  of  scarcely  less  moment, 
sources  of  which  Gibbon  on  the  one  hand  and  Neander  on  the  other  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  have  availed  themselves.  In  their  place  came  mention  of 
the  eloquent  epistolary  writers,  and  of  the  romances,  whose  plots  clustered  about 
events  in  the  time  of  Constantine  and  Julian,  which  certain  Arab  historians  have 
actually  taken  and  used  as  sober  history. 

In  the  whole,  the  range  was  wide;  and  the  purpose  chiefly  to  show  the  place 
and  the  setting  of  the  Syriac  remains  in  the  world's  literature,  abandoning  the  idea 
of  an  outline  sketch  of  even  a  branch  of  the  extant  literature.  Until  Hellenists 
generally  know  how  much  they  have  to  gain  in  all  directions  from  the  Syriac 
remains,  until  the  lovers  of  hymnology  and  a  sound  moral  literature  know  both 
how  much  they  owe  to  the  Syrians  and  how  much  they  might  glean  therefrom, 
until  historians  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical  discover  how  much  material  they 
have  overlooked,  or  underrated,  or  passed  oblivious  by,  —  it  is  probable  that  the 
majority  of  the  learned  in  other  branches  will  continue  to  look  upon  the  Syriac 
merely  as  a  handmaid  to  the  Biblical  student,  the  palaeographer  or  the  archaeolo- 
gist; as  a  far  off  thing  of  little  use  or  influence,  —  instead  of,  as  it  is,  a  rich  reposi- 
tory of  truth  —  linguistic,  literary,  historical  and  philosophic,  not  to  say  scientific  — 
that  shall  make  men  intellectually  free.  Were  it  only  that  one  might  read  the 
chronicles  of  Abulfaraj,  or,  to  call  him  by  his  other  name,  John  bar  Ebraya  Greg- 
ory, primate  of  the  East,  the  man  whose  wonderful  abilities  and  attainments  threw 
up  the  last  grand  blaze  of  the  expiring  candle  of  Syriac  literature,  the  elegant 
writer  of  the  Arabic  as  well  as  the  Syriac  tongue,  the  poet,  physician,  historian, 
philosopher  and  divine,  who  would  have  been  an  ornament  to  any  age  no  less  than 
the  wonder  of  his  own  troubled  period,  ;'t  whose  grave  the  Nestorian  patriarch, 
his  rival,  with  a  train  of  Greeks  and  Armenians  forgot  their  disputes  and  mingled 
their  tears  over  the  bier  of  an  enemy,  —  were  it  only  to  read  the  chronicles  alone, 
out  of  the  voluminous  and  varied  works  of  this  versatile  wonder,  the  trouble  of 
acquiring  the  Syriac  language  would  be  well  repaid. 

Eat  those  of  us  who  can  remember  when  the  study  of  Syriac  in  this  country 
was  a  most  solitary  and  sporadic  thing,  when  Murdock's  translation  of  the  Pcshitto 
New  Testament  was  looked  upon  as  a  superfluous  bit  of  wasteful  scholarly  amuse- 
ment, when  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  Syriac  word  set  up  at  any  printing 
house  in  the  country,  and  when  generally  the  Syriac  scholar  was  pitied  or  scorned 
as  having  lost  all  sense  of  practical  affairs,  if  not  as  a  barterer  of  his  brains  for 
outlandish  rubbish,  —  we  who  remember  all  this,  and  reflect  that  now  one  may  be 
guilty  of  editing  a  Syriac  text  in  America  without  being  judged  a  candidate  for  a 
public  asylum,  and  can  even  have  it  printed  in  Syriac  type  in  this  country;  that 
it  is  now  scarcely  harder  for  a  Syriac  scholar  to  gain  the  ear  of  a  Hellenist  than 
for  a  Hellenist  to  gain  the  ear  of  a  scientific  student  who  sees  no  good  in  the 
study  of  Greek — we,  who  thus  remember  and  see,  take  courage,  and  look  with 
hope  for  the  time  when  a  work  like  that  of  Justin  Perkins  in  the  East  shall  have 
its  counterpart  in  his  home  in  the  West;  when  the  treasures  of  this  literature  shall 
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take  on  the  permanence  of  print  under  conscientious  editorship,  and  that  which 
is  available  therefor  shall  find  its  way  down  through  translations  into  the  channels 
of  common  diffusion;  when  the  stores  now  mouldering  in  their  ancient  reposito- 
ries shall  be  brought  at  length  to  light,  and  —  since  every  effort  in  these  directions 
spreads  the  English  tongue  in  the  East  —  when  a  new  life  shall  arise  in  those 
regions  by  the  spread  of  the  Western  languages;  and  when,  finally,  a  vigorous 
band  of  American  scholars  shall,  by  their  very  weight,  impetus  and  vitality,  put  an 
eternal  quietus  on  the  wretched  cut  bono  interrogatory  of  ignorance  and  prejudice. 
To  such  vigorous  scholars,  self-denying  champions  in  mental  and  moral  warfare, 
though  oftener  to  the  martyr  or  religious  hero,  the  Syrians  gave  the  borrowed 
name  of  "  athletes,"  using  the  term  ever  in  its  highest  and  noblest  sense.  To  the 
day  when  a  generation  of  such  athletes  shall  arise  in  our  universities  for  power 
and  progress  we  look  forward  with  earnest  desire  and  hope. 

At  the  close  of  the  address,  at  9.30  p.  M.,  the  Association  ad- 
journed to  9.30  A.  M.,  Wednesday. 

AMHERST,  MASS.,  Wednesday,  July  n,  1888. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  10  A.  M.,  by  Professor  I.  H. 
Hall,  the  President. 

The  Association  was  invited  to  attend  a  reception,  given  in  its 
honor,  at  the  Chapter- house  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  Fraternity,  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Elwell,  on  Thursday  evening,  July  12. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  with  thanks. 
The  reading  of  communications  was  then  resumed. 

4.  Cure  Inscriptions  from  Epidaurus,1  by  James  R.  Wheeler, 
Ph.  D.,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

These  inscriptions  were  considered  as  illustrating  a  phase  of  Hellenic  civiliza- 
tion and  as  exemplifying  the  forms  of  Aesculapian  Worship.  The  larger  part  of 
the  cures  themselves  were  translated  and  compared  with  the  locus  classicus  on 
incubation  from  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes.  The  truth  of  the  poet's  description 
is  borne  out  even  into  details  by  the  inscriptions.  Nos.  5,  9,  17  among  the  cures 
recorded  in  the  first  inscription  stand  in  especially  close  relation  to  the  scene  from 
the  Plutus.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  cure  of  Aristagora  of  Troezen  in  the 
second  inscription,  since  a  similar  cure  is  recorded  in  a  fragment  of  the  historian 
Hippys  of  Rhegium  (Aelian  H.  A.  IX.  33).  Cf.  Kavvadias  in  the  'E^pls  and 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  Hermes  XIX.  p.  45,  who  take  different  views  of  the 
relation  between  the  fragment  and  the  inscription.  Data  are  insufficient  for  a 
certain  conclusion  on  this  point. 


rtam  conclusion  on  this  point. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Smyth. 

1  'EfafJiepls  dpxoioAoyiKJ?,  1883,  pp.  211  ff.;   1885,  pp.  2  ff. 


Cf.  Pausanias,  it.  27.  3. 
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5.  English  Pronunciation,  How  Learned,  by  Professor  Francis  A. 
March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Our  pronouncing  dictionaries  giv  the  full,  distinct  sounds  of  English  words  as 
utterd  by  traind  orators  speaking  them  with  emfasis.  In  American  schools  this 
pronunciation  is  carefully  taught,  and  it  constitutes  the  primary  concept  of  the 
word.  In  speaking  we  wil  to  sound  this  concept.  But  the  law  of  least  effort 
works,  and  in  conversation  especially  we  do  not  use  energy  enuf  to  put  the  organs 
of  speech  thru  the  proper  movements,  or  send  up  volume  of  voice  sufficient  to 
bring  out  the  resonance  of  the  vowel  chambers.  The  same  letter  in  different 
words,  the  same  word  in  different  relations  to  accent,  emfasis,  and  feeling,  varies 
freely  by  shades  of  sound  so  delicate  that  no  notation  can  giv  them.  The  speech 
is,  as  J.  Grimm  says,  nicht  einmal  lehrbaren,  nur  lernbaren. 

It  has  been  common  to  teach  foreners  the  standard  pronunciation,  and  let 
them  catch  the  conversational  weakenings.  But  lately  it  has  been  proposed  to 
teach  conversational  pronunciation  as  primary  English.  The  sentence  is  taken 
as  a  unit,  and  sentences  ar  caught  by  imitation  of  their  colloquial  utterance  in 
London.  It  is  denied  that  there  is  any  such  speech  as  the  standard  speech  of  the 
dictionaries. 

In  answer  to  this  it  was  said  that  the  standard  speech  exists  in  the  concepts 
of  educated  persons,  and  is  embodied  in  literature,  in  the  rhythms  and  rimes  of 
the  great  poets.  With  such  persons  the  variations  from  the  standard  sounds  ar 
weakenings;  the  concept  is  present,  the  organs  move.  An  attentive  listener  close 
before  them  can 'distinguish  each  letter.  They  ar  easily  distinguisht  from  illiterates 
who  leav  their  organs  in  the  neutral  position,  and  positively  make  the  neutral 
vowel  of  but  or  burr  for  any  unaccented  vowel,  and  make  no  movement  to 
articulate  many  consonants. 

Colloquial  pronunciation  is  not  fixt  for  particular  sentences,  much  less  for 
literature.  Contractions,  weakenings,  ar  used  or  not  according  to  the  feeling  of 
the  moment,  the  ernestness  or  levity  of  the  speaker,  the  connection  suggesting 
distinctness  or  plesant  rhythm,  the  persons  addresst,  and  other  causes. 

The  colloquial  speech  of  different  regions  is  different.  Untraind  popular  orators 
from  England,  whose  oratory  is  only  a  loud  utterance  of  their  colloquial  articula- 
tion, ar  not  easily  understood  by  American  audiences,  but  when  scholars  do  us 
the  honor  of  addressing  the  Philological  Association,  nobody  notices  their  pro- 
nunciation as  peculiar.  A  Frenchman  or  German  who. was  grounded  first  in  the 
London  colloquial,  and  had  no  guiding  concepts  of  the  standard  pronunciation, 
would  be  thereby  markt  in  America  as  a  forener,  and  an  illiterate  one. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  subject  of  the  paper  by  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson,  Esq.,  and  Professor  W.  A.  Merrill. 

6.  Goethe's  Homeric  Studies,  by  George  M.  Richardson,  Ph.  D., 
of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Though  Goethe's  "  Homeric  Studies "  cut  a  very  modest  figure  beside  those 
of  Aristarchus,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  inquire,  how  much  study  the  last 
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world-poet  bestowed  on  the  first,  and  what  he  gained  from  studying  him.  There 
are  two  points  of  contact  between  Goethe  and  Homer,  both,  naturally,  on  the 
aesthetic  side.  The  first  concerns  itself  with  the  direct  influence  of  the  Greek  on 
the  German  poet,  an  influence  dating  from  Goethe's  intercourse  with  Herder  in 
Strassburg,  in  1770.  Through  the  association  with  this  remarkable  man  came  the 
momentous  change  which  completely  overthrew  Goethe's  previous  views  of  literary 
art,  and  in  producing  this  change  Homer,  with  Shakespeare,  was  the  factor  of 
most  importance.  From  Herder,  Goethe  first  learned  what  was  to  be  the  counter- 
sign of  the  age :  "  Return  to  Nature."  This  doctrine,  preached  on  its  political 
side  by  Rousseau,  Herder  applied  to  literature.  The  watchword  was,  as  Vilmar 
says,  that  a  return  must  be  made  to  an  original,  simple,  unartificial  poetry  of  the 
people;  that  in  Shakespeare  was  to  be  revered  a  great,  but  in  Homer  the  greatest, 
of  models.  Hampered  no  longer  by  the  "  Three  Unities,"  or  any  other  hard  and 
fast  formula,  was  the  poet  to  sing,  but  obeying  only  the  natural,  creative  impulse 
from  within,  regardless  of  all  else.  To  Homer,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  Goethe 
largely  owed  his  literary  regeneration,  a  fact  surely  worthy  the  notice  of  classical 
philologists.  And  henceforward  a  devotion  to  Homer  accompanied  him  through 
life. 

In  1781  Voss'  translation  of  the  Odyssey  appeared,  twelve  years  later  a  revised 
version  and  the  Iliad.  Voss'  work  won,  on  the  whole,  Goethe's  approval,  and 
during  the  year  1 794  he  read  selections  from  Voss'  Iliad  on  certain  evenings  to  a 
circle  of  literary  friends.  After  the  reading  came  a  'discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  version  as  compared  with  previous  ones,  and  critical  observations  were  made 
on  particular  points. 

Amid  this  active  study  of  Homer  on  Goethe's  part  there  appeared  in  the 
following  year,  1795,  Wolfs  Prolegomena  ad  Homerum,  a  work  that  produced 
not  merely  among  scholars,  but  through  the  literary  circles  of  all  Germany,  a 
sensation  never  equalled  before  or  since.  Goethe,  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  an  intimate  friend  of  Wolf,  gave  careful  study  to  the 
Prolegomena,  but  at  first  his  feeling  as  a  poet  prevailed  over  his  understanding. 
It  seemed  to  him  a  blasphemous  undertaking  to  destroy  the  identity  of  the  one 
great  Homer,  who  had  been  a  beacon  to  him  for  more  than  twenty  years.  But 
gradually  the  critical  spirit  and  method  of  the  work  began  to  win  him  over,  for 
he  was  ever  open  to  conviction  and  an  admirer  by  nature  of  a  vigorously  logical 
treatment  of  any  subject. 

In  a  letter  to  Wolf,  of  Dec.  26th,  1796  (No.  2  in  Bernay's  "Goethe's  Briefe 
an  Friedrich  August  Wolf"),  he  confesses  how  great  the  influence  of  the  Prolego- 
mena has  been  on  him,  and  how  much  he  owes  to  the  conviction  impressed  on 
him  by  Wolf's  investigations.  For  these  investigations,  destructive  as  they  might 
seem  as  regards  Homer,  had  had  on  the  poet  a  most  positive  influence,  and 
directly  inspired  him  to  the  production  of  a  new  work.  And  this  brings  us  to  the 
second  point  of  connection  between  Goethe  and  Homer,  for  here  Goethe's  literary 
development  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  "  Homeric  Question."  How,  his 
own  words  will  best  explain :  "  Perhaps,"  he  says,  «'  I  may  soon  send  you  with 
more  courage  the  announcement  of  an  epic  poem,  in  which  I  do  not  conceal  how 
much  I  owe  to  the  conviction  you  have  so  firmly  impressed  on  me.  For  a  long 
time  since  I  was  desirous  of  trying  my  hand  in  this  direction,  but  the  lofty  idea 
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of  the  unity  and  the  indivisibility  of  the  writing  of  Homer  frightened  me  from  the 
attempt.  Now,  however,  that  you  have  shown  these  glorious  works  to  belong  to 
a  family  of  singers  (Homerids),  the  attempt  in  a  more  numerous  company  is  less 
daring,  and  we  may  follow  the  way  Voss  has  so  beautifully  pointed  out  in  his 
'  Luise.'  As  I  am  not  able  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  your  book  theoretically, 
I  only  hope  you  may  not  be  dissatisfied  with  this  practical  approval.  For  the 
active  man  wishes  not  merely  to  convince,  but  to  influence,  and  this  pleasure  you 
experience  in  your  pupils  every  day."  By  the  "  announcement  of  an  epic  poem  " 
is  meant  the  elegy  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea,"  which  was  intended  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  epic  of  the  same  name.  In  it  occurs  the  famous  passage  in 
which  Goethe  proclaims  to  the  world  his  debt  to  Wolf:  "Erst  die  Gesundheit 
des  Mannes,  der  endlich  von  Namen  Homeros,"  etc.  Thus  by  a  curious  pro- 
cess the  epic  "  Hermann  und  Dorothea  "  presents  itself,  to  use  Bernay's  expression, 
as  a  happy  and  wonderful  fruit  of  philological  criticism.  It  illustrates  how  all  the 
great  lights  of  the  golden  days  of  German  literature,  poets  and  scholars  alike, 
worked  together,  and  were  mutually  helpful. 

But  Goethe  was  a  poet  and  not  a  critic,  after  all,  and  in  spite  of  his  conversion 
here  openly  proclaimed,  he  again  reverted  to  the  view  of  the  one  Homer.  Again 
he  became  a  "  Wolfianer,"  but  he  finally  returned  to  the  "  Unitarian  "  fold.  With 
following  out  his  different  moods  on  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Question  we  need 
not  concern  ourselves  here.  Suffice  it  to  have  shown  that  his  devotion  to  Homer 
was  serious  and  long  continued,  and  that  it  is  not  a  mere  phrase  to  speak  of 
"Goethe's  Homeric  Studies." 

7.  Volapiik,  and  the  Law  of  Least  Effort,  by  Professor  Francis  A. 
March,  of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  case  endings,  personal  endings,  and  other  relational  signs  ar  in  Volapiik 
vowels  or  syllabls.  Each  syllabi  is  easy  to  pronounce,  if  the  vowels  ar  familiar; 
but  the  words  ar  long,  and  therefore  demand  much  time  andveffort  to  pronounce. 
If  Volapiik  should  become  a  spoken  language,  the  law  of  least  effort  would  rapidly 
draw  the  sounds  together  according  to  phonetic  laws,  and  destroy  the  uniform 
relation  between  sound  and  sense,  which  is  one  of  its  principal  claims  to  excellence. 

The  objections  against  languages  which  ar  synthetic  and  compound  freely,  lie 
against  Volapiik.  The  mind  is  entangld  in  the  meanings  of  the  parts  of  the 
vrords,  and  kept  from  simpl  scrutiny  of  objects.  Volapiik  does  not  attempt 
scientific  connotation  in  its  newly  formd  words,  but  repeats,  for  the  most  part, 
the  old  haphazard  etymological  descriptivs. 

8.  Theories  of  English  Verse,  by  the  Rev.  James  Challis  Parsons, 
of  the  Prospect  Hill  School,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

The  theories  we  propose  to  consider  relate  wholly  to  the  rhythm  of  English 
verse.  We  are  to  disregard,  in  this  discussion,  the  varied  and  important  effects  of 
tone-color,  and  confine  our  attention  to  that  regularity  of  movement  which  dis- 
tinguishes verse  from  prose. 
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Two  theories  are  before  us.  The  first  and  most  commonly  prevalent  regards 
accent  as  the  basis  of  English  rhythm;  the  second,  occasionally  advocated,  holds 
that  our  rhythm  is  based  upon  the  length  of  syllables. 

The  latter  theory,  which  opposes  the  common  judgment,  has  within  a  few  years 
been  set  forth  with  an  attempt  at  scientific  demonstration  by  the  late  Mr.  Sidney 
Lanier.  His  claim  is  that  in  reading  verse  our  speech  moves  along  by  the  same 
law  as  in  music,  as  far  as  the  rhythm  is  concerned;  that  is,  it  is  not  only  divided 
into  measures  occupying  equal  times,  but  also  all  the  syllables  within  the  measures 
have  exact  time-ratios  with  each  other.  He  gives  copious  illustrations  of  verse 
thus  marked  with  musical  notation. 

The  obvious  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that  while  verse  may  be  thus  marked 
and  read  with  a  certain  effect,  it  is  not  the  natural  and  normal  way  of  reading. 
"  In  speech,"  says  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,1  "  length  is  so  unappreciable  that  any  attempt 
to  prolong  a  phrase  for  a  measurable  duration  destroys  the  speaking  and  intro- 
duces the  singing  character." 

The  only  argument  offered  by  Mr.  Lanier  in  support  of  this  theory  is  the  asser- 
tion that  all  English  syllables,  in  prose  or  verse,  have  the  exact  ratio  to  each  other 
expressed  by  the  numbers  I  to  2,  2  to  3,  3  to  4,  etc. 

This  statement  seems  incredible.  The  relative  length  of  syllables  must  depend 
upon  the  number  of  their  phonetic  elements  and  their  greater  or  less  difficulty  of 
utterance.  Of  course,  the  absolute  time  taken  may  be  arbitrarily  adjusted,  but  at 
a  given  rate  of  utterance  the  relative  time  must  depend  upon  the  conditions  above 
stated.  Now  in  English  we  have  eight  vowels  and  four  diphthongs,  each  of  which 
may  constitute  a  syllable,  and  with  these  may  be  combined  from  one  to  seven  of 
twenty  consonantal  sounds,  differing  not  only  singly  in  difficulty  of  utterance,  but 
also  in  the  combinations  which  they  may  form.  The  ratios,  therefore,  cannot  be 
so  simple  as  is  claimed. 

In  the  examples  given  by  Mr.  Lanier,  in  which  he  contends  that  his  method  of 
marking  expresses  the  instinct  of  the  ordinary  ear,  it  seems  plain  that  it  is  only 
the  division  into  groups  by  the  natural  accent  which  thus  appeals  to  the  ear,  and 
not  the  arbitrary  allotment  of  time  which  he  gives  to  the  syllables  within  the 
groups. 

This  theory  of  quantity  in  English  verse  disregards  the  differentiation  which  has 
taken  place  between  music  and  poetry  since  the  classic  age.  At  first,  rhythmic 
language  in  poetry  had  not  yet  separated  itself  from  the  rude  accompaniment  of 
song  and  dance.  Music  was  capable  of  little  more  variation  than  was  sufficient  to 
mark  the  rhythms  of  verse.  But  gradually  pure  tone  and  articulate  speech  began 
to  differentiate  into  their  separate  functions.  Pure  tone  —  in  music — has  gone  on 
attaining  to  an  elaboration  of  expression  which  gives  it  power  to  utter  all  the  in- 
definable emotions  of  humanity.  Articulate  speech,  on  the  other  hand,  has  reserved 
to  itself  the  expression  of  rational  and  definite  thought,  with  only  so  much  of 
emotion  or  imagination  as  can  be  associated  with  definite  thought.  Music,  with  its 
abnormal  prolongations  and  variations  of  tone,  is  more  and  more  devoted  purely 
to  emotion  and  sentiment.  Poetry,  as  the  vehicle  of  imagination  or  emotional 
thought,  restricts  itself  more  and  more  to  the  limits  of  ordinary  articulate  speech. 

*  Trans.  Phil.  Soc..,  London,  1873-4,  P-  121. 
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In  prose,  we  have  this  ordinary  speech  in  its  unrhythmical  form.  In  poetry,  the 
heightened  emotion  instinctively  expresses  itself  in  moods  of  alternate  exaltation 
and  depression :  the  rhythm  of  feeling  clothing  itself  in  rhythm  of  form. 

A  true  theory  of  English  rhythm,  then,  would  seem  to  be  as  follows :  Rhythm, 
in  language,  is  the  recurrence  of  similar  phenomena  of  sound  at  regular  intervals 
of  time.  These  intervals  are  practically  equal.  Now,  whatever  the  phenomena 
may  be  which  occur  with  regularity,  the  basis  or  material  which  is  marked  off  is 
time.  Quantity,  thus  far,  is  the  basis  of  all  prosody,  —  namely,  in  the  equality  of 
the  intervals. 

But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  phenomena  which  mark  off  the  intervals,  we 
find  those  peculiarities  of  age  and  race  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Each 
age  or  race  will  instinctively  employ  such  phenomenon  to  mark  the  rhythm  as  is 
most  noticeable  in  the  character  of  the  vernacular.  In  the  Germanic  languages, 
to  which  our  own  belongs,  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  common  speech  is  the 
accent.  "The  English  language,"  says  Hodgson,  "plants  its  foot  firmly  down  on 
a  stressed  syllable,  and  leaves  the  other  syllables  to  shift  for  themselves."  This 
tendency,  with  all  its  rude  force,  is  seen  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Accent,  heightened 
by  alliteration,  rules  with  rough  energy  with  little  regard  to  the  syllables  which 
intervene.  In  modern  English  the  rhythm  has  become  moulded  into  greater 
symmetry  of  movement,  but  is  still  characterized  by  a  peculiar  freedom  and  vigor. 
Its  chief  charm,  as  distinguished  from  the  ancient,  is  that  it  is  not  hampered  by 
close  attention  to  the  relative  length  of  the  syllables  of  which  it  is  composed.  It 
differs  from  the  Greek  not  only  in  the  indeterminate  character  of  its  intermediate 
syllables,  but  also  in  the  prevalence  of  preliminary  or  final  flourishes  before  or 
after  the  strictly  metrical  portion  of  the  line  of  verse. 

But  with  all  the  freedom  of  English  rhythm,  it  still  has  its  law  of  definite 
measure.  This  follows  from  the  nature  of  accent.  The  office  of  accent  is  to  fix 
attention  upon  the  significant  syllables.  But  the  other  syllables  cannot  be  wholly 
neglected  as  modifiers  of  the  meaning.  They  must  receive  some  attention  of 
speaker  and  hearer.  Thus  the  number  of  such  unaccented  syllables  which  can  go 
with  the  accented  as  modifiers  is  limited.  Practically,  not  more  than  two  such 
modifiers  can  be  carried  easily  and  clearly  by  any  accented  syllable.  They  may 
go  before  it  (proclitics),  as  serenade;  or  after  it  (enclitics),  as  artlessly.  In  this 
way  a  unit  of  rhythm  is  constituted.  This  unit  may  be  an  accented  rhythm  with 
one  unaccented  syllable  before  or  after  it,  or  it  may  be  an  accented  syllable  with 
two  unaccented  before  it  or  after  it.  In  the  former,  we  have  double  movement; 
in  the  latter,  triple  movement.  We  have  thus  four  normal  units  of  rhythm. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  these  should  not  retain  the  classical  names  of 
feet,  —  namely,  iambus  and  trochee,  anapaest  and  dactyl.  But  there  are,  besides 
these,  some  varieties.  As  in  marking  time  with  the  feet,  in  marching  step,  we 
may  occasionally  give  equal  ictus  on  both  the  right  foot  and  the  left  during  one 
measure,  we  may  in  verse  throw  equal  stress  upon  each  of  two  syllables  in  a  foot, 
and  thus  produce  the  spondee.  In  like  manner  we  may  remit  the  usual  ictus 
during  one  measure,  —  the  rhythm  being  sufficiently  carried  on  in  the  mind, — 
and  thus  obtain  the  pyrrhic. 

In  triple  movement  we  find  also  the  amphibrach  and  amphimacer  in  some  of 
our  best  poets.  Even  a  choriambus  has  its  place  without  violating  the  primary 
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law  of  accent,  as  before  stated.  As  to  the  kinds  of  rhythm  most  acceptable  to 
the  genius  of  our  language,  we  have  the  judgment  of  Swinburne,  that  "  in  English 
all  variations  and  combinations  of  anapaestic,  iambic,  or  trochaic  metre  are  as 
natural  and  pliable  as  all  dactylic  and  spondaic  forms  of  verse  are  unnatural  and 
abhorrent." 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  paper  by  Professors  T.  D.  Goodell, 
and  F.  A.  March. 

Professor  Goodell  said  :  — 

Lanier's  opponents  are  entirely  successful  in  controverting  a  thesis  which 
neither  Lanier  nor  any  follower  of  his  has  ever  maintained.  Thus  Whitney 
(Proceedings  of  this  Assoc.,  1885,  P-  vii-  £)  :  "  Hence,  measure  being  postulated 
as  a  common  fundamental  element,  the  method  of  its  establishment  in  Greek  and 
English  respectively  has  all  the  difference  ever  claimed  for  it  ...  and  Lanier's 
attempt  to  explain  away  this  difference  is  a  failure."  So  in  the  paper  just  read 
Lanier  is  said  to  hold  that  "  our  rhythm  is  based  on  the  length  of  syllables  "  — 
i.e.,  inherent  and  unchanging  or  but  slightly  changing  length,  as  in  Greek.  This 
is  distinct  misinterpretation,  and  betrays  superficial  reading.  See,  e.g.,  Science 
of  Eng.  Verse,  pp.  68  f.  and  78,  second  paragraph,  where  Lanier  makes  it  very 
plain  that  he  holds  no  such  doctrine.  What  Lanier  and  his  adherents  describe 
is  not  primarily  the  "  method  of  establishment "  of  measure,  but  the  measure  itself 
after  it  is  established.  And  here  we  are  nearer  agreement  than  Lanier's  oppo- 
nents imagine.  For  it  is  now  generally  admitted,  as  in  the  paper  just  read,  that 
our  verse  is  at  least  in  so  far  quantitative,  that  practically  equal  intervals  of  time 
are  marked  off  by  the  recurring  ictuses.  So  far  we  all  agree.  Our  difference  be- 
gins at  the  next  step.  Lanier  and  his  followers  hear  in  ordinary  unforced  reading, 
and  mark  in  their  notation,  not  only  this  equality  of  feet,  but  also  definite  time- 
relations  between  the  separate  syllables  of  each  foot — just  such  time-relations  as 
give  to  music  its  varying  character  as  in  double  or  triple  time.  To  disregard  these 
relations  between  the  individual  syllables  and  mark  merely  the  ictuses  is  like  say- 
ing that  in  music,  while  the  bars  are  equal,  the  relative  length  of  the  individual 
notes  in  each  bar  is  incapable  of  measurement  by  the  ear,  and  is  wholly  indifferent, 
provided  only  the  bars  be  equal.  But  our  opponents  say :  We  do  not  hear,  our 
ears  cannot  measure,  any  definite  time-relations  between  the  individual  syllables 
of  the  foot;  therefore  such  definite  relations  do  not  exist,  and  the  distinction  which 
you  maintain  between  verse  in  double  and  verse  in  triple  time  is  imaginary.  This 
is  a  non  sequitur.  Many  people  cannot  detect  the  like  distinctions  in  music;  yet 
they  exist.  For  those  whose  consciousness  of  rhythm  and  ability  to  record  it  when 
heard  have  never  been  developed,  either  by  musical  study  or  by  training  in  genu- 
inely quantitative  reading  of  classic  verse,  some  mechanical  contrivance  for  pre- 
senting the  rhythm  of  speech  to  the  eye  would  be  a  help;  those  whose  conscious- 
ness of  rhythm  has  been  developed  in  either  of  the  ways  mentioned  do  not  ask 
for  such  demonstration,  but  are  convinced  by  the  evidence  of  the  ear.  But  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  rhythm  of  such  poems  as  Lamb's  "  Old  Familiar 
Faces,"  Browning's  Cavalier's  song,  "  Give  a  Rouse,"  and  many  others  which  we 
describe  as  in  double  time  and  which  all  feel  to  be  in  some  way  peculiar,  is  utterly 
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incapable  of  explanation  or  rational  description  by  any  method  which  disregards 
the  relative  length  of  the  syllables.  Let  some  opponent  of  Lanier  try  his  hand  in 
describing  the  rhythm  of  one  of  them  in  detail. 

At  i  P.  M.  the  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  at  2.30  p.  M. 


AMHERST,  MASS.,  Wednesday,  July  n,  1888. 
AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  2.45  p.  M.  by  Professor 
Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Vice-President. 

9.  A  Consideration  of  the  Method  Employed  in  Lighting  the 
Vestal  Fire,1  by  Morris  H.  Morgan,  Ph.  D.,  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Vestal  fire  was  freshly  kindled  every  year  on  the  first  of  March  (Ov.  F.  3. 
135  sqq.,  Macr.  S.  I.  12.  6).  The  writers  have  left  us  no  information  about  the 
method  employed.  As  a  pure  flame  was  wanted,  it  could  be  obtained  from  no 
other  fire,  but  must  have  been  got  in  one  of  the  four  ways  known  to  the  ancients, 
viz.:  i)  Rubbing  together  of  wood.  2)  Boring  of  one  piece  of  wood  by 
another.  3)  Friction  of  stones.  4)  From  the  sun's  rays.  The  method  was 
probably  the  same"  as  that  employed  when  the  fire  was  accidentally  extinguished. 
On  this  point  we  have  the  testimony  in  Festus  (s.  vv.  Ignis  Vestae),  who  says  it  was 
that  of  boring.  We  should  naturally  expect  that  all  the  rites  connected  with  the 
Vestal  worship  would  be  of  the  most  archaic  character,  and  this  statement  in 
Festus  is  therefore  credible.  On  the  other  hand,  the  method  described  in  Plu- 
tarch's Life  of  Numa,  chapter  9,  is  in  itself  incredible,  because  the  lighting  of  fire 
from  the  sun's  rays  was  comparatively  a  modern  invention.  Further,  this  passage 
is  full  of  mistakes  in  history,  so  that  it  may  be  deemed  from  la.v  8e  virb  TVX^S 
through  TTJS  avyjjs  \a&ovffr)s  a  pure  interpolation.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the  words 
refer  to  Greece  and  not  to  Rome  at  all.  A  third  passage  in  Julian  (Oration  on 
the  Sun,  p.  155  A)  is  deserving  of  no  greater  confidence.  It  probably  refers  to 
the  Vestal  fire  in  Byzantium. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  Parsons's  paper  on  Theories  of  English  Verse 
was  continued  by  Professors  March  and  T.  R.  Price,  and  by  Mr. 
Parsons. 

Professor  Price  said  :  — 

Exact  observation,  made  with  scientific  instruments  of  precision,  eg.  phono- 
meter, on  the  sounds  of  English  syllables,  has  entirely  destroyed  the  belief,  and 

1  A  full  discussion  of  the  passages  cited  in  this  paper  is  found  in  Dr.  Morgan's  article  on 
t  methods  of  lighting  fire,  in  the  Harvard  Classical  Studies,  Vol.  I. 
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the  possibility  of  belief,  in  any  exact  ratio  among  the  quantities  of  English  sylla- 
bles as  used  in  verse. 

In  all  real  poetry,  as  distinguished  from  mere  mechanical  verse,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  make  the  stressed  syllables  coincide  with  vowel  length,  and  to  keep 
unstressed  syllables  short :  this  is  the  ideal  of  English  verse,  never,  perhaps,  com- 
pletely attained,  but  always  to  be  aimed  at :  in  proportion  as  this  ideal  is  attained, 
there  comes  to  be  in  English  poetry  something  of  a  quantitative  balance  in  the 
movement  of  stressed  and  unstressed  syllables. 

10.  Peculiarities  of  Affix  in  Latin  and  Greek,  by  Charles  S.  Halsey, 
Principal  of  the  Union  Classical  Institute,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

In  Greek  the  following  peculiarity  is  found :  Certain  prepositions,  when  used 
in  composition,  and  also  certain  inseparable  prefixes,  have  in  one  combination  a 
meaning  directly  opposite  to  that  which  they  have  in  another  combination.  More 
precisely,  it  may  be  said  that  the  same  prefix  is  found  to  be  negative  in  one  case 
and  intensive  in  another.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  feature  has  not  been 
specially  noted  or  explained  in  the  lexicons  or  grammars,  for,  whether  from  a 
theoretical  or  practical  point  of  view,  it  has  great  interest  and  consequence.  The 
object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  enumerate  the  forms  which  show  opposite  mean- 
ings, and  to  propose  a  solution  for  the  problem  of  their  apparent  contradiction. 

These  prepositions  and  prefixes  are,  in  Latin,  ab,  de,  ex,  per,  pro,  dis-,  re-,  ve-\ 
in  Greek,  OTTO,  did,  e|. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  for  the  Latin :  — 

Ab.  Negative:  similis,  like,  absimilis,  not  like,  unlike;  norma,&r\\\.e,abnormis, 
without  rule,  abnormal;  jungo,  to  yoke,  to  join,  abjungo,  to  unyoke,  to  separate. 
Intensive :  utor,  to  use,  abutor,  to  use  completely  or  to  the  end,  to  use  thoroughly. 

De.  Negative :  decet,  it  is  becoming  or  proper,  dedecet,  it  is  unbecoming  or  im- 
proper; kabeo,  to  have,  dehabeo,  not  to  have,  to  lack;  mens,  mind,  demens,  out  of 
one's  mind  or  senses;  disco,  to  learn,  dedisco,  to  unlearn.  Intensive:  fatigo,  to 
weary,  defatigo,  to  weary  completely;  laboro,  to  work,  delaboro,  to  work  hard, 
to  overwork;  amo,  to  love,  deamo,  to  be  desperately  in  love  with,  to  love  dearly. 

Ex.  Negative:  norma,  a  rule,  enormis,  out  of  rule,  irregular,  enormous; 
onero,  to  load,  exonero,  to  unload;  lingua,  the  tongue,  elinguis,  without  the 
tongue.  Intensive:  durus,  hard,  edurus,  very  hard;  ferus,  wild,  fierce,  e/erus, 
very  wild,  excessively  wild;  disco,  to  learn,  edisco,  to  learn  thoroughly  or  com- 
pletely, to  learn  by  heart. 

Per.  Negative :  fides,  faith,  perfidus,  faithless.  Intensive :  disco,  to  learn, 
perdisco,  to  learn  thoroughly  or  completely. 

Pro.  Negative :  festus,  of  or  belonging  to  holidays,  festal,  profestus,  not  kept 
as  a  holiday,  non-festal.  Intensive:  gnarus,  skilful, prognariter,  very  skilfully; 
lugeo,  to  mourn,  prolugeo,  to  mourn  greatly. 

Dis-.  Negative:  cingo,to  gird,  discingo,  to  ungird;  similis,  like,  dissimilis, 
unlike;  facilis,  easy,  difficilis,  difficult.  Intensive:  pereo,  to  be  lost,  to  go  to 
ruin,  dispereo,  to  go  completely  to  ruin. 

Re-.  Negative:  tego,  to  cover,  refego,  to  uncover;  arguo,  to  prove,  redarguo, 
to  disprove;  probo,  to  approve,  reprobo,  to  disapprove.  Intensive:  clamo,  to  cry 
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out,  reclame,  to  cry  out  loudly  against;  undo,  to  rise  in  waves  or  surges,  redundo, 
to  overflow,  to  flow  forth  in  excess. 

Ve-.  Negative :  sanus,  sound  in  body,  sound  in  mind,  vesanus,  not  of  sound 
mind,  insane;  grandis,  large,  vegrandis,  not  very  large,  small;  cor,  the  heart, 
mind,  vecors,  destitute  of  reason,  senseless.  Intensive :  pallidus,  pale,  vepallidus, 
very  pale. 

Examples  in  Greek : 

'Air<{.  Negative:  Ka\virT<a,  to  cover,  atroKaXvirru),  to  uncover;  avSaw,  to  speak, 
to  say,  airavSdu,  (to  say  "  no  "  =)  to  refuse,  (not  to  say  =)  to  become  speechless ; 
Tifj.-h,  honor,  djrJr</xos,  put  away  from  honor,  dishonored.  Intensive :  davpvca,  to 
weep,  airoSaKpvu,  to  weep  much. 

Aid.  Negative :  £(v-yvv/j.i,  to  join,  Sia&vyvvfjiai,  to  be  disjoined.  Intensive : 
to  work,  to  toil,  diairovew,  to  work  hard  or  thoroughly,  to  toil  constantly; 
,  to  calm,  to  still,  5iaya\rivifa,  to  make  quite  calm. 

*E£.  Negative:  Ov/j.6s,  soul,  spirit,  mind,  6/c0u/*os,  out  of  one's  mind,  senseless; 
5»K7j,  right,  law,  e/cStK-os,  without  law,  lawless.  Intensive :  vfp6ia,  to  waste,  to 
destroy,  tKirtpOca,  to  destroy  utterly;  6ir\ifa,  to  make  or  get  ready,  to  arm,  t£o- 
irAi'Ctt,  to  arm  completely. 

For  nearly  all  these  cases  of  apparent  contradiction  one  explanation  may  be 
given :  most  of  these  prefixes  denote,  either  originally  or  by  natural  and  easy 
transfer,  the  idea  of  separation.  Separation,  of  course,  can  vary  in  degree,  and 
when  taken  in  the  highest  degree,  or  completely,  it  is  equivalent  to  negation. 
For  example,  the  thing  most  widely  separated  from  the  quality  "  good "  is  the 
absolute  negation  of  good.  Thus  we  may  naturally  account  for  the  first  or  nega- 
tive meaning. 

To  account  for  the  second  or  intensive  meaning  we  must  observe  that  the  mind 
naturally  seeks  a  simple  form  of  expression.  When  in  language  a  term  conveys  a 
double  or  complex  meaning  there  are  really  two  meanings,  and  according  as  in- 
clination or  practical  need  may  demand  the  mind  drops  one  meaning  and  retains 
the  other.  Now,  when  as  above  slated  the  idea  of  separation  in  the  highest 
degree  or  completely  is  in  the  mind  there  are  really  two  ideas,  one  that  of  separa- 
tion, the  other  that  of  degree,  expressed  by  "  completely."  Sometimes  one  of 
these  ideas  may  become  altogether  the  more  prominent,  and  the  other  may  even 
disappear,  the  single  rather  than  the  complex  idea  being  more  natural  or  more 
desirable.  Whenever  the  idea  of  separation  has  thus  disappeared,  there  remains 
only  the  intensive  meaning,  expressed  by  "completely,"  "exceedingly,"  "very." 

Illustrations  of  this  principle  may  be  found  in  our  own  language.  From  the 
word  out  we  have  the  comparative  outer  or  utter  and  a  derivative  adverb  utterly. 
Out  commonly  implies  separation.  But  the  derivative  utterly  conveys  no  idea  of 
separation;  it  has  only  the  intensive  force.  Thus,  utterly  vain  means  completely 
vain.  So  the  expression  out-and-out  denotes  the  same  as  completely. 

In  any  case  to  which  the  preceding  explanation  does  not  clearly  apply  we 
may  adopt  the  following:  The  idea  of  intensity  is  naturally  developed  from  that 
of  extent  in  space  or  time,  of  motion  or  the  force  that  produces  motion.  For 
example,  extent  or  motion  throughout  an  object  (compare  the  English  through, 
thorough},  from  beginning  to  end,  from  bottom  to  top,  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
also  motion  repeated.  Motion  or  force  in  an  opposite  direction  is  naturally 
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associated  with  the  idea  of  negation.    The  general  explanation  above  given  can 
be  applied  still  more  widely  and  in  various  languages. 

11.  On  the  Term  "  Contamination  "  used  in  reference  to  the  Latin 
Comedy,  by  Professor  Frederic  D.  Allen,  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  modern  use  of  this  word  as  a  technical  term  referring  to  the  structure  of 
Plautine  or  Terentian  plays  is  based  wholly  upon  two  passages  in  the  prologs  of 
Terence,  Andria  16  and  Haut.  17.  The  current  theory  about  the  meaning  of 
contaminare  in  these  passages  was  set  on  foot  by  Grauert  in  1833,  m  a  treatise 
"  iiber  das  Contaminiren,"  etc.  In  order  to  explain  the  words  multas  contami- 
nasse  Graecas  dum  facit  paucas  Latinas  (Haut.  prol.  17),  Grauert  felt  obliged  to 
assume  an  unusual  meaning  of  contaminare,  —  namely,  'stick  together,'  'weld 
together,'  a  meaning  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  original  one.  This  view  has 
passed  into  our  dictionaries,  and  is  generally  held.  It  is,  however,  beset  with  the 
serious  difficulty  that  there  is  no  further  trace  in  all  Latin  literature  of  such  a  use 
of  contamino.  Everywhere  else  it  means  simply  'defile,'  'pollute,'  by  unclean 
touch.  This  meaning  can  be  maintained  in  the  Terentian  prologs  if  we  under- 
stand the  word  to  refer  to  the  Greek  originals,  and  not  to  the  Latin  plays. 
"  Terence  "  —  so  ran  the  charge  of  his  rival  —  "  spoiled  a  dozen  Greek  plays  in 
making  six  Latin  ones."  A  Greek  play  out  of  which  a  single  scene  had  been 
taken  was  'spoiled'  for  subsequent  use;  Luscius  and  his  compeers  could  no 
longer  do  it  into  Latin.  This  '  spoiling  '  Luscius  characterizes  by  a  drastic  meta- 
phor :  the  plays  in  question  were  '  soiled  '  ;  they  had  been  handled  by  Terence 
and  bore  the  marks  of  his  fingers.  The  opposite  of  a  fabtila  contaminata  was 
a  fabula  integra,  a  fresh,  untranslated  Greek  play  (Haut.  prol.  4);  and  the 
opposite  of  contaminare  was  integrant  relinquere  (Adelph.  prol.  10). 

12.  The  Tripods  of  Hephaestus,  by  Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour, 
of  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Thetis,  on  going  to  the  home  of  Hephaestus  in  order  to  beg  him  to  make  a 
suit  of  armor  for  her  son  Achilles,  finds  the  god  making  tripods  : 


iSpcaovra,  k\iaa6(ji€vov  irepl 
'    TpnroSas  yap  eeiKoo-t  irdvras 
trfpl  TO'IXOV  eWrafleos  peydpoio' 
Se  <r</>'   UTT&  KVK\O.  e/caory  VvOfUft  BrJKev, 
ol  avr6fj.aToi.  Beiov  Svcraiar'  aycpva 
7)5'  afais  irpbs  Sw/ia  vfoiaro,  Oavfj-a  28c<r0ai.  —  Horn.  5  372~377- 


What  were  these  tripods?  A  tripod  may  be  a  three-foot  measure,  a  three- 
legged  animal,  a  three-legged  kettle,  a  three-legged  stand  to  place  over  the  fire 
(a  trivet),  or  a  table  ("in  late  Greek  "),  according  to  our  lexicons.  Our  Homeric 
dictionaries  do  not  give  us  much  satisfaction  with  regard  to  this  passage.  Ebel- 
ing's  Lexicon  Homericum  says:  «  tripus,  cortina.  .  .  .  Artificiosum  tripodum 
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genus  Vulcanus  pro  supellectile  fabricabatur."  Seiler-Capelle  and  Autenrieth 
also  intimate  that  the  tripods  in  the  passage  before  us  were  designed  simply  as 
ornaments  for  the  room  or  as  wine-mixers.  But  the  gods  did  not  need  twenty 
Kprirrjpes, —  nowhere  else  called  rplirodes.  And  if  the  tripods  were  simply  for 
decoration,  what  was  their  shape?  Were  they  kettles,  and  kettles  on  castors? 
Who  ever  saw  kettles  on  wheels?  The  kettle  was  not  so  familiar  to  the  Homeric 
Greek  as  to  us.  Plato  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  old  heroes  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  carry  kettles  with  them  on  their  expeditions,  but  always  roasted 
their  meat.  They  boiled  no  vegetables  in  camp.  The  Homeric  kettle  seems  to 
have  been  used  solely  in  heating  water  for  the  bath.  From  this  use,  the  tripod 
was  not  likely  to  be  developed  at  once  into  an  ornamental  object  of  which  the 
gods  would  want  a  score. 

Commentators  on  Homer  have  overlooked  a  passage  in  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
vii.  3.  21.  In  Thrace,  at  the  court  of  Seuthes,  the  old  customs  are  retained :  The 
guests  sit  around  in  a  circle;  tables  are  brought  in  for  them,  —  tables  which  are 
once  called  rpiiroSes  and  then  rpdirefa.  BlUmner  has  lately  called  attention  to 
three-legged  tables  on  works  of  art  in  connection  with  a  passage  in  Athenaeus, 
49  A  f. 

An  examination  of  Homeric  customs  and  of  the  use  of  rplirovs  in  the  sense  of 
table  makes  probable  the  view  that  Hephaestus,  at  the  moment  in  question,  was 
busily  engaged  in  constructing  small  tables  or  stands  which  could  be  used  in  the 
hall  of  the  gods  at  great  feasts,  —  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  as  a  lady  of  to-day 
may  borrow  teaspoons  or  hire  chairs. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professor  F.  D.  Allen  and  Dr.  Morgan, 
and  in  reply  by  Professor  Seymour. 

13.  Date  of  the  Episode  of  Cylon  in  Athenian  History,1  by  Pro- 
fessor John  H.  Wright,  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  writer  aimed  to  show  that  the  date  of  the  attempt  of  Cylon  to  make  him- 
self tyrant  of  Athens  was  nearer  640  B.C.,  when  Cylon  had  won  a  victory  in  the 
5/avA.os  at  Olympia,  than  612  B.C.,  the  usually  accepted  date;  in  any  case  that  it 
preceded  the  archonship  of  Draco.  His  arguments  were  drawn  from  the  language 
of  Herodotus  (v.  71),  Thucydides  (i.  126),  and  the  other  sources;  from  considera- 
tions of  the  probable  age  at  the  time  of  the  movement  of  Megacles,  named  in 
some  of  the  authorities  as  prominent  in  the  suppression  of  the  movement,  and 
from  the  date  of  Cylon's  father-in-law,  Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  adoption  of  the  earlier  date  lent  unexpected  coherence  and 
significance  to  certain  phenomena  in  early  Athenian  history,  the  episode  thus 
being  one  of  the  important  steps  in  the  social  and  political  development  of 
Athens,  and  not  an  unrelated  event. 

On  motion,  the  Chair  appointed  as  a  Committee  to  recommend 
time  and  place  for  the  next  Annual  Meeting,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Hewitt, 
C.  S.  Halsey,  S.  Hart,  and  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft. 

1  Harvard  Classical  Studies,  Vol.  I. 
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At  5.50  P.M.  the  Association  adjourned,  and  in  the  evening  many 
members  and  their  friends  attended  the  reception  given  at  the 
Chapter-house  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  Fraternity,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwell. 


AMHERST,  MASS.,  Thursday,  July  12,  1888. 
MORNING  SESSION. 

Professor  Seymour,  Vice-President,  called  the  Association  to  order 
at  9.30  A.  M. 

14.  A  New  Word :  Arbutus,  by  Professor  Fisk  P.  Brewer,  of 
Grinnell,  Iowa. 

The  Ar'butus.  —  Besides  the  Latin  word  arbutus  (ar'bootoos),  there  is  also  an 
English  word  arbutus  (arb'-yoo-tuss),  which  has  the  same  meaning.  It  is  the 
name  of  a  shrub  which  grows  ten  or  twelv  feet  high,  has  evergreen  foliage,  and 
bears  scarlet  berries.  It  is  also  called  the  ar'bute  or  strawberry-tree,  and  is 
known  to  botanists  as  the  Arbutus  unedo.  It  is  cultivated  as  a  garden  ornament 
in  England,  and  has  been  almost  naturalized  in  Ireland.  Its  primitiv  home  is 
on  the  north  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Latin  poets  Vergil  and  Horace 
speak  of  it,  the  latter  as  a  shelter  under  which  to  stretch  the  limbs,  viridi  membra 
sub  arbuto  Stratus.  The  present  writer  remembers  seeing  it  in  Attica,  and  pick- 
ing its  berries  while  riding  by  on  horseback.  It  is  found  also  on  the  mountains 
north  of  Palestine,  according  to  the  letter  of  Dr.  Geo.  E.  Post  in  the  New  York 
Evangelist  Q{  May  18,  1888.  The  plant  is  not  found  at  all  in  America,  and  is 
rarely  spoken  of  here  except  as  one  meets  the  name  in  reading  Latin  writers  or 
descriptions  of  foren  lands.  It  has  but  little  prominence  in  literature.  It  is 
accented  in  American  scools  and  by  American  scolars  just  as  by  the  English. 
And  yet,  curiously  enuf,  our  two  great  American  dictionaries,  Worcester  in  1860 
and  Webster  in  1864,  while  giving  the  uzual  definition  of  the  word,  accent  it  on 
the  second  syllable. 

The  New  Word.  —  This  identical  mistake  made  by  two  eminent  lexicografers 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  an  unobserved  growth  in  the  language,  a  word  not 
clearly  recognized,  a  sort  of  undiscovered  planet  in  the  lexical  system.  The 
Trailing  Arbtitus,  a  very  different  plant  from  the  European  arbutus,  receives 
subordinate  notice  by  Worcester  under  the  word  Trailing  and  by  Webster  under 
Mayflower.  Neither  dictionary  marks  its  peculiar  accent.  The  plant  the  Epigaa 
repens  is  found  only  in  America.  Here  only  is  its  name  herd  in  colloquial  use, 
and  to  this  continent  its  history  belongs.  It  is  an  erly  flower,  with  blossoms  of 
pinkish  white  that  sumtimes  open  in  the  neighborhood  of  yet  unmelted  snows. 

According  to  tradition,  it  was  the  first  flower  that  greeted  the  Pilgrims  at 
Plymouth  in  1621  after  their  first  fearful  winter.  Whittier  commemorates  that 
welcum  by  "The  first  sweet  smiles  of  May,"  and  tels  how 
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"  the  blossoms  peer 
Above  the  brown  leaves,  dry  and  dead." 

"  Oh  !  sacred  flowers  of  faith  and  hope, 

As  sweetly  now  as  then, 
Ye  bloom  on  many  a  birchen  slope, 
In  many  a  pine-dark  glen." 

Botanical  History,  —  The  plant  was  figured  in  Plukenet's  Almagestum  in  1696 
(as  Prof.  D.  C.  Eaton  of  Yale  College  informs  me).  It  was  named  as  Pyrolcc 
affinis,  related  to  the  Pyrola.  Gronovius  in  Flora  Virgin.  (1739)  describes  it  in 
Latin  as  an  arbutus,  altho  planta  esthumillima  nunquam  a  terra  assurgens.  In 
calling  it  an  arbutus  he  is  not  confounding  one  plant  with  another,  but  simply 
recognizing  a  structural  resemblance  which  is  not  visible  to  an  unscientific  eye. 
Linnaeus  gave  it  its  generic  name  of  Epigaa  in  1751. 

In  1806,  Shecut  in  his  Flora  Carolin.  speaks  of  it  as  Trailing  Arbutus.  Other 
botanists  followed  his  example,  as  Amos  Eaton,  1817;  Deweg,  1829;  Wood,  1846. 
None  of  these  mark  the  accent.  No  dout  Shecut  or  the  botanist,  whoever  it  was, 
that  first  coind  the  compound  name  called  it,  and  ment  to  hav  it  called,  trailing 
arbutus.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  testimony,  but  of  conjecture.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  pronunciation  arbdtus  prevails  among  the  common  people 
from  Maine  to  Carolina.  No  other  uzage  is  known,  except  among  a  few  purists 
in  these  later  years,  and  no  other  is  recalled  by  witnesses  whose  memory  goes 
back  more  than  fifty  years. 

A  Conjecture.  —  When  was  the  accent  alterd,  and  by  whom?  In  the  absence 
of  records,  I  offer  the  following  conjecture :  Before  the  name  of  trailing  arbutus 
became  a  part  of  the  spoken  language  it  was  uzed  for  a  while  merely  as  a  book- 
word,  copied  from  one  author  by  another.  Then  the  persons  who  first  tried  to 
pronounce  it  from  books,  not  being  familiar  with  the  European  arbutus,  and 
knowing  no  other  English  word  of  like  ending,  were  influenced  by  memories  of 
the  Latin  Grammar  to  accent  the  novel  name  like  the  participles  acutus,  minutus, 
soluttts,  tributus. 

In  American  Literature.  —  In  recent  American  literature  the  trailing  arbutus 
is  often  mentioned  as  a  sweet  harbinger  of  spring.  The  poets  usually  employ  the 
simple  form  arbutus,  and  show  by  their  verse  that  they  hav  the  same  accent  as 
the  common  people.  All  the  examples  I  hav  ar  of  very  recent  years.  In  Long- 
fellow I  do  not  find  the  word,  but  he  has  arbute  in  this  sense  with  the  accent  on 
the  second  syllable.  In  his  lines  "To  a  Child,"  1846,  he  tels  how  an  Indian 
peasant  made  a  discovery  of  silver,  when  he, 

"  In  falling,  clutched  the  frail  arbute, 
The  fibres  of  whose  shallow  root, 
Uplifted  from  the  soil,  betrayed 
The  silver  veins  beneath  it  laid." 

The  first  line  of  this  passage  is  cited  in  Murray's  Dictionary,  but  erroneously,  as 
an  example  of  arbute. 

Conclusion.  —  The  evidence,  then,  proves  that  arbdtus  or  trailing  arbdtus  is 
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the  name  of  our  American  herald  of  spring.  Its  accent  has  the  authority  of 
general  uzage.  There  is  no  higher  authority  for  the  accent  of  the  original  Latin 
word  itself.  The  two  words  differ  from  each  other  in  sound  no  more  than  the 
pair  minute  and  rmnute.  The  temporary  confusion  into  which  the  dictionaries 
hav  falln  wil  be  relievd  by  inserting  in  them  such  a  section  as  this : 

AR-BU'-TUS,  n.     The  name  of  an  American  wild-flower,  the  Epigata  repens,  prized 
as  a  harbinger  of  spring;   called  also  trailing  arbutus  and  Mayflower. 

P.S.  —  There  is  evidence  that  the  accent  arbtitus  prevails  in  England  also  in 
speaking  of  the  strawberry-tree.  A  correspondent  from  Street,  Somerset,  en- 
closes, Jan.  IO,  1889,  a  fresh-pickt  specimen  with  flower  and  ripe  fruit  on  the 
same  spray,  and  writes :  "  The  Ar/>#tus  is  common  here.  No  one  that  I  enquire 
of  has  heard  the  pronunciation  arbutus  by  any  one  of  any  account." 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  subject  by  Professors  T.  D.  Seymour, 
F.  D.  Allen,  and  B.  Perrin,  and  Messrs.  W.  I.  Fletcher  and  M.  H. 
Morgan. 

15.  Impersonal  Verbs,  by  Julius  Goebel,  Ph.  D.,  late  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  question  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  so-called  impersonals 
interests  alike  the  philosopher  and  the  philologian :  these  expressions  seem  to 
present  an  exception  to  the  law  of  logic,  which  requires  each  judgment  to  consist 
of  two  members,  and  to  the  syntactical  rule  that  each  sentence  should  consist  of 
subject  and  predicate.  The  writer  discussed  the  several  theories  upon  the  subject : 
(i)  that  of  the  defenders  of  the  notion  that  a  subject  is  contained  in  the  imper- 
sonals (Ueberweg,  Lotze,  Prantl,  Bergmann,  and  Wundt) ;  (2)  that  of  those  who 
hold  that  there  is  no  subject  contained  in  the  impersonals,  some  of  whom  go  so 
far  as  to  require  a  revision  of  the  laws  of  logic  concerning  the  nature  of  a  judg- 
ment (Herbart,  Trendelenburg,  Miklosich,  Marty,  Heyse,  Grimm,  Benfey) ;  (3) 
that  of  Paul  and  others,  who  hold  an  intermediate  position,  making  a  distinction 
between  the  psychological  and  the  logical  subjects  of  a  sentence.  The  writer 
aimed  to  supplement  Sigwart's  discussion,  made  from  the  point  of  view  of  logic, 
by  considerations  drawn  from  linguistics,  and  maintained  that  all  impersonal  con- 
structions involve  the  same  subject  which  meets  all  cases,  though  not  expressed. 
Many  illustrations,  drawn  especially  from  the  German,  were  presented. 

1 6.  The  Authorship  of  Lucian's  Cynicus,  by  Josiah  Bridge,  Ph.  D., 
of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  was  to  show,  first,  that  Fritzsche's  statement  *  that  the 
same  man  could  not  have  written  the  Fugitivi  and  the  Cynicus  is  incorrect; 
secondly,  that  Lucian  did  write  the  Cynicus. 

1  Edit.  II.  2,  p.  235. 
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True  Cynicism  was  to  Lucian  the  highest  type  of  Philosophy  (v.  the  Demonax, 
and  cf.  Trajectus  7  with  Fug.  5).  The  mass  of  Cynics  of  Lucian's  day  were 
to  him  false  Cynics.  The  same  man  could  attack  these,  as  in  the  Fugitivi,  and 
defend  Cynicism,  as  in  the  Cynicus.  As  far  as  concerns  the  argument,  Lucian 
might  have  written  the  Cynicus. 

But  the  language  of  the  Cynicus  is  not  Lucian's.  Du  Soul  contends  that 
almost  the  opening  words,  K6/j.r)v  exct">  could  not  have  been  written  by  Lucian, 
since  Cynics  in  his  day  were  iv  XPV  KCKapfifvoi.  But  in  every  passage  where 
Cynics'  hair  is  expressly  mentioned  the  hair  is  long.  The  one  exception  (Fug. 
27)  is  only  an  apparent  exception;  there  Cantharus,  a  Cynic,  is  spoken  of  as  tv 
XPV  Kovpiav.  But  Cantharus  in  Thrace  is  said  to  have  turned  Stoic  (Fug.  31), 
and  Stoics  unquestionably  were  lv  xp<£  K€Kap/j.fvoi  (Hermot.  18,  Bis  ace.  20). 

A  striking  variance  from  Lucian's  style  is  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  first 
word  in  a  clause  (cf.  cc.  5,  8,  16),  leading  to  the  inference  that  if  Lucian  really 
wrote  the  Cynicus  he  was  imitating  some  one  in  this.  Dio  Chrysostom  bears 
marked  resemblance  to  our  Cynic,  both  in  manner  of  life  and  in  style,  to  such 
an  extent  that  some  of  the  Cynic's  expressions  may  easily  have  been  based  on 
passages  in  Dio's  orations  (cf.  especially  Or.  72  with  the  Cynicus).  It  was  main- 
tained that  Lucian  wrote  the  Cynicus  to  show  that  what  he  had  hitherto  been 
attacking  in  the  Cynics  was  not  their  dress  nor  their  life  of  self-denial;  and  that 
here  as  elsewhere  (nrov$oyt\oios  he  uses  the  famous  Dio  for  his  mouthpiece. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Professors  F.  D.  Allen  and  J.  H.  Wright. 

Professor  Francis  A.  March,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Reform  of  English  Spelling,  reported  that  no  action  had  been  taken 
by  the  Committee  since  the  last  report.  There  has  been  some 
correspondence  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  a  manual  dictionary 
using  the  amended  spellings. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  Committee  appointed  in  1875 
was  continued  for  another  year.  It  now  consists  of  Messrs.  March 
(chairman),  W.  F.  Allen,  Child,  Lounsbury,  Price,  Trumbull,  and 
Whitney. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  nominate  Officers  was  presented, 
and  adopted.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers  of  the 
Association  for  1888-89:  — 

President,  Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Vice- Presidents,  Professor  Charles  R.  Lanman,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 

Mass.,  and  Professor  Bernadotte  Perrin,  Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O. 
Secretary,  Professor  John  H.  Wright,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Treasurer,  Professor  John  H.  Wright. 
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Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  — 

Professor  Martin  L.  D'Ooge,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Professor  Francis  A.  March,  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Dr.  Julius  Sachs,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  propose  time  and  place  for  the  next 
meeting  recommended  that  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Session  be  held 
on  the  second  Tuesday  of  July,  1889,  either  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  or 
at  Easton,  Pa.,  as  might  be  hereafter  determined  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts 
was  presented,  to  the  effect  that  the  accounts  had  been  examined 
and  found  correct. 

On  motion  of  Professor  W.  C.  Poland,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
as  follows  :  — 

The  American  Philological  Association  desires  to  express  its  hearty  thanks  to 
the  President  and  Faculty  of  Amherst  College,  for  the  use  of  the  halls  of  the 
College  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  for  the  invitation  to  visit  the 
buildings  of  the  College;  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Elwell  for  the  kind  reception 
given  to  the  members  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  Psi  Upsilon  Society;  and  to 
Professor  W.  L.  Montague  and  his  associate  teachers  for  the  invitation  to  attend 
the  lectures  and  other  exercises  of  the  Summer  School  of  Languages. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Professor  Fisk  B.  Brewer,  of  Grinnell,  Iowa, 
in  which  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion should  prepare  lists  of  new  words,  or  of  eld  words  with  new 
meanings,  in  use  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  proposition  was  discussed  by  Professors  F.  A.  March,  F.  D. 
Allen,  I.  H.  Hall,  and  Dr.  M.  H.  Morgan.  It  was  then  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

17.  Lex  Curiata  de  Imperio,  by  Professor  W.  F.  Allen,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. ;  read  by  Professor  J.  M.  Paton,  Middle- 
bury  College,  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Mommsen,  in  his  Romisches  Staatsrechl  (i.  50),  takes  the  ground  that  the  lex 
curiata  de  imperio  did  not  confer  a  grant  of  power,  but  was  of  the  nature  of  an 
obligatory  act,  binding  the  citizens  to  the  recognition  of  an  authority  already 
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possessed  by  the  magistrate.  This  view  he  supports  both  on  general  grounds, 
because  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  State  should  ever  be  left  without  some  person 
competent  to  command  its  armies,  and  by  the  evidence  of  individual  cases.  As 
regards  the  first  consideration,  it  is  certain  that  the  safety  of  the  State  would  out- 
weigh all  technical  limitations  of  power;  and  that  some  practical  method  would 
be  found  to  meet  the  emergency,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  provincial  army  suddenly 
left  without  a  commander,  or  the  special  authority  vested  in  the  consuls  by  the 
Senate,  through  the  formula  videant  consumes,  etc.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  this  irregular  exercise  of  the  imperiiim  was  ever  extended  to  the  act  of 
holding  the  comitia  centuriata,  which  was  an  essential  part  of  the  constitutional 
machinery. 

The  only  examples  of  importance  adduced  by  Mommsen,  are  three  in  number. 
First,  the  consul  Flaminius,  B.C.  217,  who  entered  upon  his  office  at  Ariminum, 
and  of  course  could  not  have  carried  this  law  in  person.  Mommsen  had  himself 
held  previously  that  the  law  could  have  been  carried  for  him  by  his  colleague,  and 
this  seems  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  case.  Secondly,  the  consuls  of 
B.C.  49,  who  found  themselves  at  Thessalonica  at  the  close  of  the  year,  with  all 
the  machinery  of  government,  but  without  the  formal  possession  of  the  imperium, 
which  they  had  neglected  to  procure;  they  therefore  were  unable  to  have  new 
consuls  elected,  but  continued  to  exercise  command,  as  proconsuls.  This,  of 
course,  was  no  more  irregular  than  their  exercise  of  consular  command  the 
year  before;  but  it  see.ms  to  prove  that  the  consular  comitia  cou-ld  not  be  held 
without  the  formal  possession  of  the  imperium.  The  third  case  is  that  of  Appius 
Claudius,  consul  B.C.  54,  who  declared  that  he  would  go  to  his  province,  although 
he  had  not  procured  this  law  —  that  the  law  was  opus,  but  was  not  necesse. 
Mommsen  takes  this  declaration  of  Claudius  as  a  correct  expression  of  law :  it 
seems  to  me  rather  to  be  a  technical  quibble  devised  to  give  color  to  an  illegal  act. 

To  pass  from  theoretical  considerations  and  particular  instances,  to  legal  state- 
ments: we  have  the  strongest  and  most  positive  assertions  of  Livy  (v.  52.  15), 
Cicero  (leg.  agr.  ii.  II  and  12),  and  Dio  Cassius  (39.  19),  to  the  effect  that  the 
military  authority  could  not  be  legally  exercised  without  the  passage  of  this  law. 
It  is  also  explicitly  stated  (leg.  agr.  ii.  1 1 .  26)  that  the  object  of  the  law  was  to 
enable  the  people  to  pass  a  second  judgment  upon  the  magistrates  whom  they  had 
elected,  from  which  it  follows  that  without  it  their  power  would  be  incomplete. 

1 8.  On  the  Identity  of  Words  and  the  misapplication  of  the  term 
"Cognate  "  to  words  that  are  identical,  by  Professor  Lemuel  S.  Potwin, 
Adelbert  College,  Cleveland,  O. ;  read  by  Professor  T.  D.  Seymour. 

Philology  has  much  to  do  with  the  parentage  and  relationship  of  words.  But 
this  involves  the  question  of  identity.  I  open  Skeat's  Dictionary  at  the  word 
"  man."  Of  the  eight  words,  under  this,  marked  as  "  cognate,"  four  appear  to 
be  the  same  word  —  "man."  Shall  the  same  sound,  with  the  same  meaning,  be 
called  a  different  word  because  uttered  and  written  by  a  Swede  or  a  Hollander, 
instead  of  an  Englishman  ?  If  not,  shall  we  allow  such  variety  in  identity  as  to 
include  all  the  eight  "  cognates,"  and  say  that  the  English  man,  the  Latin  mas, 
the  Gothic  manna,  and  the  Sanskrit  manu  are  one  word? 
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In  the  strictest  sense,  every  spoken  word  perishes  in  the  utterance,  and  no  two 
are  the  same.  But  common  sense  recognizes  repeated  and  transmitted  words  as 
identical.  The  identity  of  words  is  like  that  of  coins.  You  may  identify  a 
particular  coin  in  order  to  determine  ownership,  but  there  is  a  broader  identity 
that  covers  all  the  issues  of  one  denomination.  So  you  may  identify  a  particular 
word,  spoken  at  a  certain  time,  in  order  to  fix  responsibility;  but  there  is  a 
broader  identity  that  comprehends  all  the  repetitions  of  a  word,  with  all  their 
variations,  from  its  first  utterance  to  the  end  of  speech. 

What  are  the  tests  of  this  identity  of  words?  Of  course,  all  special  tests  are 
subject  to  the  general  principles  that  establish  the  division  of  languages  into 
families;  and  the  following  remarks  have  particular  reference  to  the  Indo- 
European  family.  Subject  to  this  condition,  then,  it  should  seem  that  the  most 
complete  proof  of  identity  would  be  sameness  both  of  sound  and  meaning,  —  it 
being  understood  that  the  history  of  the  word  endorses  the  sameness  of  meaning. 
But  this  principle  is  violated  in  every  Dictionary  that  gives  lists  of  "  cognate  " 
words  from  foreign  languages.  Are  words  that  are  identical  in  form  and  meaning 
to  be  pronounced  kindred,  simply  because  they  are  spoken  in  different  countries? 
If  so,  why  not  words  of  different  generations  in  the  same  country?  Are  the 
similar  words  of  various  nations  analogues  merely,  like  their  flora  and  fauna? 
Unless  we  abandon  the  idea  of  the  historical  unity  of  language-families,  we  must 
believe  that  these  so-called  cognates  are  transmitted  by  voluntary  imitation,  what- 
ever lines  of  race  or  language  they  may  cross.  So  long  as  they  are  plainly  recog- 
nizable as  the  same  in  sound  and  meaning,  their  identity,  in  the  ear  of  philology, 
ought  not  to  be  disputed. 

(2)  A  second  point  in  regard  to  tests  of  identity  is  that  considerable  varia- 
tion in  sound,  or  form,  is  compatible  with  identity.     Illustrations :   (a)  Varieties 
of  pronunciation  in  the  same  people  at  the  same  time,  arising  from  differences  of 
ear,  vocal  power,  age,  cultivation,  etc.     The  word  is  identified  whenever  it  is 
sufficiently  expressed  to  be  understood. 

(£)  Borrowed  words  more  or  less  changed  in  passing  into  a  new  language. 
If  the  Latin  a'er  is  the  same  word  as  the  Greek  a-f)p,  why  is  not  the  English  air 
the  same  also  ?  Words  in  the  same  language  change  greatly  without  losing  their 
identity.  So  may  borrowed  words.  If  surgeon  is  the  same  words  as  chirurgeon, 
why  is  not  voyage  the  same  as  -viaticum  ?  (/)  Words  not  borrowed,  unless  it 
be  in  prehistoric  times,  but  whose  form  and  meaning  indicate  transmission  from 
a  single  source.  Here  belong  all  those  words  whose  variations  are  recognized  by 
Grimm's  Law. 

(3)  A  third  point  is  that  considerable  variation  in  meaning  is  compatible  with 
identity.     The  Oxford  Dictionary  gives  sixteen  meanings  of  the  word  "board." 
Webster  gives  twenty-one  to  "line."      No  one  questions  the  identity  of  these 
words.     Nor  is  it  possible  to  lay  down  perfectly  definite  rules  for  the  development 
of  meaning.     Since  the  days  of  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  there  has  been  great  prog- 
ress towards  settled  principles,   but  no  rules   can   hedge   the   path   of  mental 
association  closely  enough  to  touch  its  every  word. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  principles  leave  ample  room  for  the  modification  that 
a  word  may  suffer  from  belonging  to  different  nations  and  languages.  It  need 
not  lose  its  identity  in  the  mouth  of  new  or  strange  speakers.  We  cannot  admit, 
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therefore,  as  an  additional  test,  that  identical  words  must  belong  to  the  same 
language. 

Identity  and  derivation  are  mutually  exclusive.  If  a  word  is  derived  from 
another,  it  is  not  the  same  as  that  other.  Derivation  creates  new  words.  Identity 
declares  that  a  word  is  not  new.  What  is  a  new  word?  and  how  can  derivation 
be  distinguished  from  inflection?  Is  amator  a  distinct  word  from  amare,  but 
arnas,  amaverunt  and  the  rest  all  one  with  amare?  The  legitimacy  of  a  derived 
word  is  established  by  its  equality  with  acknowledged  pre-existing  words.  Amator 
is  a  new  noun,  if  it  can  be  shown  to  have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
old  stock  of  accepted  nouns.  And  this  is  shown  by  its  possession  of  inflections. 
Amator  becomes  a  source  of  relational  forms;  amas  does  not,  but  simply  remains 
itself  one  of  these  forms.  Identity  has  no  quarrel  with  derivation  in  its  business  of 
creating  new  words.  It  does  not  claim  that  all  words  having  a  common  root  are 
identical.  It  follows  the  new-created  words  through  all  their  change  of  sound 
and  meaning,  through  all  their  periods  of  time,  and  their  places  of  utterances,  and 
marks  them  as  the  same. 

Further,  derivation  takes  effect  within  the  limits  of  a  single  language.  It 
may  be  accomplished  by  formatives  that  are  borrowed,  as  well  as  native,  but  the 
process  itself  is  native.  There  are  no  formatives  that  merely  make  words  the 
members  of  another  language.  Derivation  belongs  to  the  home-department  of  a 
language,  but  identity  is  both  an  internal  and  inter-lingual  fact.  This  domestic 
character  of  derivation  lends  an  inference  for  prehistoric  language  that  bears 
upon  the  question  of  identity.  Skeat's  Dictionary,  under  the  word  "  foot,"  gives 
nine  cognate  words,  in  as  many  languages,  and  all  are  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  root  pa  J,  to  go.  No  doubt  they  are  so  derived,  ultimately,  but  not  separately. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  derivation  took  place  in  the  parent  language,  or  in 
some  other  single  language,  and  that  the  new  word  was  transmitted,  with  varia- 
tions, throughout  the  whole  family. 

This  question  of  identity  brings  up  the  distinction  between  "roots"  and 
"  words."  In  much  of  the  language  used  about  roots,  it  seems  to  be  implied  that 
a  root  is  a  sort  of  latent  material  for  words,  with  no  independent  life  of  its  own. 
When  we  claim  identity  for  the  words  of  different  languages,  we  are  met  by  "  Oh, 
yes,  they  have  the  same  root,  but  the  words  are  different."  A  root  is  originally  a 
word.  Else  it  would  never  be  the  root  of  anything.  A  word  descends  to  the 
place  of  a  mere  root  when  it  has  lost  its  independence  through  derivation,  includ- 
ing composition.  Thus,  though  stare  is  the  same  word  as  stand,  it  is  a  root  only 
of  the  word  constitution.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  least 
variety  in  pronunciation  or  inflection,  in  the  transmission  of  words,  destroys  their 
identity,  then  the  Greek  irod  and  the  Latin  ped  are  the  same  word;  — not  the 
same  to  a  proof-reader,  but  the  same  to  a  philologist.  If  they  are  not,  then  the 
Old  English  cu,  and  the  Yankee  caow,  and  the  proper  cow  are  not  the  same  word. 
They  are  but  cognate,  and  have  the  same  root. 

The  foregoing  discussion  ought  to  give  some  light  on  the  proper  use  of  the 
term  "cognate"  or  "kindred."  Its  application  to  identical  words  in  different 
languages  arose,  probably,  from  its  use  in  designating  peoples  and  nations. 
These  are  kindred  by  birth.  Languages,  too,  may  be  called  kindred,  if  they  are 
of  common  origin,  as  shown  by  their  structure,  whether  spoken  by  kindred  or 
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not.  It  is  very  natural  to  call  identical  words  "  kindred  "  merely  because  they 
are  spoken  by  kindred  peoples,  but  the  usage  is  without  foundation  in  reason. 
As  well  say  that  the  coins  that  pass  current  among  kindred  nations  are  themselves 
cognate. 

There  is,  however,  a  legitimate  use  of  the  term  as  applied  to  words  derived, 
instead  of  words  transmitted.  Thus  all  the  numerous  words  derived  from  the 
root  sta  are  cognate,  but  not  the  various  forms  representing  the  root  itself.  These 
are  identical.  These  are  the  parent;  the  cognates  are  the  offspring;  and  one 
may,  if  he  can,  mark  the  different  degrees  of  relationship  with  the  accuracy  of 
the  old  Roman  law,  by  counting  the  steps  up  to,  and  down  from,  the  common 
ancestor. 

Remarks  were  made  upon  the  paper  by  Professor  F.  A.  March 
and  Dr.  George  M.  Richardson. 

The  following  papers,  in  the  absence  of  the  writers,  were  read  by 
title  :  — 

19.  The  Locality  of  the  Saltus  Teutoburgiensis,  by  Professor  W. 
F.  Allen,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  locality  of  the  Saltus  Teutoburgiensis,  in  which  the  Roman  army  under 
Varus  sustained  a  crushing  defeat,  A.D.  9,  has  been  recently  discussed  by  Momm- 
sen  (Die  Oertlichkeit  der  Varusschlacht,  1885)  and  Knoke  (Die  Kriegszilge  des 
Germanicus,  1887).  Mommsen  places  it  at  Barenau,  north  of  Osnaburg,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  a  large  number  of  coins  found  in  that  neighborhood;  Knoke 
places  it,  for  strategic  reasons,  at  Iburg,  south  of  Osnaburg.  The  old  theory,  that 
it  was  at  Detmold,  where  a  monument  has  been  erected  in  honor  of  Arminius, 
has  now  been  generally  abandoned,  and  will  be  presently  shown  to  be  impossible. 
Another  view,  especially  advocated  by  Essellen  (Das  Varianische  Schlachtfeld  im 
Xreise  Beckum,  1874),  places  it  in  the  forest  of  Havixbrock,  in  the  district  of 
Beckum,  near  Hamm. 

A  clear  idea  of  the  country,  at  some  point  within  which  the  battle  took  place, 
is  necessary  to  the  discussion  of  the  question.  This  is  the  country  between  the 
Weser  and  Rhine,  two  rivers  which  at  this  point  run  nearly  parallel,  about  a 
hundred  English  miles  apart.  About  half  way  between  the  two  rivers,  and 
parallel  with  them,  runs  the  Ems,  a  much  shorter  stream ;  and  south  of  the  Ems, 
and  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  other  rivers,  flows  the  Lippe,  rising  in  the 
Osning  range  of  mountains  near  the  Weser,  and  emptying  into  the  Rhine  near 
Dusseldorf.  The  valley  of  this  river  affords  a  direct  route  to  the  valley  of  the 
Weser,  through  the  pass  in  the  Osning  at  Detmold.  This  Valley  served,  there- 
fore, as  the  natural  line  of  communication  between  the  Roman  base  of  opera- 
tions upon  the  Rhine  and  the  posts  upon  the  Weser:  the  principal  station  of 
Lower  Germany,  Castra  vetera,  was  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Lippe,  while  the 
principal  Roman  fortress  in  Germany,  Aliso,  was  upon  this  river,  probably  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ahse,  near  Hamm.  Ad  caput  Lupiae  fiuminis  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
105)  Tiberius  had  his  winter  quarters,  A.D.  4.  A  military  road  was  laid  out  up 
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the  valley  of  the  Lippe,  crossing  the  Osning  range  at  Detmold,  into  the  valley  of 
the  Weser. 

The  valley  of  the  Lippe  was  regularly  employed  by  Drusus  and-  the  other 
earlier  commanders  for  the  purpose  of  their  military  campaigns.  Germanicus, 
however,  in  his  campaigns  of  15  and  16,  chose  another  route,  by  which  he  could 
have  the  advantage  of  water  transportation;  making  his  way  from  the  Rhine 
through  the  aestuaries  and  lagoons  of  the  Low  Countries  to  the  Ems,  and  thus 
making  the  Ems  his  basis  of  operations.  In  the  campaign  of  15  he  followed  the 
Ems  up  to  the  country  of  the  Bructeri,  near  Munster,  and  from  this  point  visited 
the  battle-ground  of  Varus  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  60).  The  following  year  he  crossed 
from  the  Ems  to  the  Weser  at  a  point  lower  down;  and  in  this  campaign, 
although  he  must  have  passed  very  near  Barenau,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
battle-field,  —  a  strong  argument  against  Mommsen's  view. 

The  fact  that,  when  on  the  upper  Ems,  he  was  near  (haud procut}  the  battle- 
field, appears  to  exclude  Barenau,  and  certainly  excludes  Detmold,  but  lends  itself 
easily  to  either  Iburg  or  Beckum.  The  circumstances  of  his  visit  to  the  locality 
the  next  year  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  7)  point  decisively  to  Beckum.  Hearing  that  a  fort 
(no  doubt  Aliso)  upon  the  Lippe  was  besieged  by  the  Germans,  he  marched 
against  them  from  the  Rhine  with  six  legions.  The  enemy  slipped  away  at 
his  approach,  but  first  threw  down  the  mound  which  he  had  built  the  year 
before  in  memory  of  the  legions  of  Varus,  as  well  as  the  altar  to  Drusus :  neque 
Caesar  i  copiam  pugnae  opsessores  fecere,  ad  famam  adventus  fins  dilapsi  :  tumu- 
lum  tamen  nuper  Variants  legionibus  structum  et  veterem  aram  Druso  sitam 
disiecerant.  The  pluperfect  disiecerant  shows  that  they  did  this  before  their 
retreat,  and  that  the  altar  and  the  mound  were  near  the  fort  upon  the  Lippe. 
From  this  it  follows  with  certainty  that  the  Teutoburg  Forest  was  near  the 
Lippe :  a  conclusion  with  which  the  locality  of  Iburg,  as  well  as  of  Barenau,  is 
inconsistent,  while  Detmold  is  excluded  by  the  proximity  to  the  Ems. 

These  strategic  reasons  are  all  that  deserve  consideration  in  the  study  of  the 
question.  The  description  of  the  ground  given  by  Dio  Cassius  (56,  20)  is  vague 
at  best,  and  would  probably  apply  to  fifty  places  within  the  region  in  question. 
All  ancient  historians  are  deficient  in  the  capacity — an  exceedingly  rare  one  — 
of  describing  accurately  and  intelligibly  the  physical  features  of  a  battle-field  or 
any  similar  ground.  Dio  speaks,  it  is  true,  of  mountains  and  ravines  (Japi)  ttal 
<t>ap*yyu>5r]  Kal  avtib/j.a\a) ;  and  the  country  about  Beckum  is  not  mountainous,  but 
consists  of  a  succession  of  hills  and  gullies,  well  suited  to  an  ambuscade.  The 
only  contemporary  writer  who  speaks  of  the  affair,  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  119), 
makes  no  mention  of  mountains  or  even  hills:  his  words  are  inclusus  silvis 
paludibus  insidiis. 

20.  Observations  on  the  Fourth  Eclogue  of  Vergil,  by  Professor 
W.  S.  Scarborough,  of  VVilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  O. 

This  Eclogue,  unlike  the  remaining  nine,  has  little  in  common  with  the  pasto- 
rals of  Theocritus,  except,  perhaps,  casual  references  to  a  few  rural  scenes.  In 
this  respect  Vergil  has  departed  from  his  master  and  has  adopted  a  style  peculiarly 
his  own,  which  in  some  respects  transcends  bucolic  limits. 
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For  glow  of  imagery  and  exaggerated  effusion  it  stands  alone.  Between  the 
human  and  the  divine,  there  is  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former.  It  is  a 
remarkable  production,  abounding  in  passages  of  striking  resemblance  to  many 
of  the  old  Messianic  prophecies.  There  is  just  enough  of  the  maze  about  it  to 
confuse  the  reader  and  make  it  doubtful  on  his  part  as  to  the  poet's  real  design'. 

The  date  of  this  poem  is  said  to  be  about  40  B.C.,  during  the  consulship  of 
Asinius  Pollio,  a  friend  of  the  poet.  To  him  also  he  was  indebted  for  the  restora- 
tion of  his  property,  previously  confiscated  by  an  order  of  Augustus.  In  view  of 
this  circumstance  many  critics  have  supposed  that  Vergil  testifies  his  gratitude  to 
Pollio  by  dedicating  these  lines  to  his  unborn  son,  and  that  v.  17, 

Pacatumque  reget  patriis  virtutibus  orbem, 
confirms  the  theory. 

The  writer  took  exception  to  this  view,  asserting  there  is  nothing  in  the  line  to 
support  it,  as  the  subject  of  reget  is  not  expressed  and  is  likewise  indefinite;  that 
the  prediction  was  not  fulfilled,  as  the  son  of  Pollio  died  in  infancy;  and  if  he 
had  lived,  it  could  not  have  been  fulfilled,  as  the  description,  taking  the  Eclogue 
as  a  whole,  was  not  only  inapplicable  to  "  the  consular  dignity  of  Pollio,"  but  to 
mortals  generally.  It  was  true  that  the  golden  age  was  earnestly  looked  for,  and 
that  the  theme  of  the  poet  was  the  age  of  peace,  and  as  a  result  exaggerated 
descriptions  and  highly  colored  expressions  followed  as  it  were  from  necessity. 
As  proof  many  passages  from  the  poets  were  cited. 

Many  of  the  theories  held  by  scholars  were  briefly  discussed,  and  the  view 
advanced  by  a  few  that  Vergil  wrote  under  inspiration  was  objected  to.  The 
writer  held  that  Vergil  probably  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  as 
the  Jews  were  quite  widely  spread  over  the  Roman  Empire  about  this  time,  and 
the  Old  Testament  Scripture  had  become  largely  known  to  Gentile  as  well  as  Jew. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  belief  that  a  'Messiah  would  come  into  the 
world,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  poet  may  have  shared  this  belief. 

The  ground  of  this  statement  was  based  mainly  upon  the  resemblances  existing 
between  passages  in  the  Eclogue  and  the  language  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  espe- 
cially the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  prophecies.  Other  Scripture  was  also  cited  and 
compared  with  the  more  striking  parts  of  the  Eclogue  (notably  Gen.  hi.  15;  Eccl. 
iv.  24,  etc.). 

The  writer  held  that  neither  coincidences  nor  the  images  employed  by  Hesiod 
and  the  poets  generally  descriptive  of  the  golden  age  could  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  explain  these  marvellous  passages.  There  seems  to  be  an  intentional  obscurity, 
which  makes  the  meaning  of  the  poet  difficult  to  understand  and  renders  a  clear 
exposition  impossible.  If  we  accept  in  explanation  Vergil's  acquaintance  with 
the  Sibylline  books  of  Alexandrian  manufacture,  then  we  must  conclude  that 
those  books  reflected  Jewish  ideas  largely. 

The  writer  also  held  the  theory  "  that  reference  is  made  to  the  expected  offspring 
of  Octavianus  and  Scribonia  "  to  be  untenable;  likewise,  "that  the  child  referred 
to  was  the  son  of  Antony  and  Octavia  "  to  be  without  support.  In  the  first  place, 
the  child  of  Octavianus  and  Scribonia  was  the  wicked  and  disreputable  Julia;  in 
the  second  place,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Vergil  would  make  the  child  of  a 
subordinate  person  the  redeemer  of  the  Roman  world.  Then,  too,  Antony  was 
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the  rival  of  Augustus,  and  one  whom  Vergil  would  hardly  have  complimented  in 
this  way  at  the  expense  of  his  friend  and  patron. 

If  any  compliment  at  all  was  intended  in  this  poem,  the  writer  suggested  the 
preferable  one  among  various  views,  the  name  of  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia 
by  her  former  husband  of  the  same  name  (Aen.  vi.  861  sqq.).  He  was  born 
during  the  consulship  of  Pollio,  was  adopted  by  Augustus,  and  was  intended  by 
him  to  be  his  successor.  Vergil  pays  him  a  glowing  tribute  in  the  sixth  book  of 
the  Aeneid. 

Adjourned. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF   THE 

AMERICAN   PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE  I. — NAME  AND  OBJECT. 

1.  This   Society   shall  be   known  as  "The  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion." 

2.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philological  knowl- 
edge. 

ARTICLE  II.  —  OFFICERS. 

1.  The  officers  shall  be   a   President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Curator,  and  a  Treasurer. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee  of  ten,  composed  of  the  above 
officers  and  five  other  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  All  the  above  officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  last  session  of  each  annual 
meeting. 

ARTICLE  III.  —  MEETINGS. 

1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  at  such  other  place  as  at  a  preceding  annual  meeting  shall  be  deter- 
mined upon. 

2.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  Executive  Committee  shall  present  an  annual 
report  of  the  progress  of  the  Association. 

3.  The  general  arrangements  of  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  shall 
be  directed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

4.  Special  meetings  may  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee,  when 
and  where  they  may  decide. 
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ARTICLE  IV.  — MEMBERS. 

1.  Any  lover  of  philological  studies  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association 
by  a  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  payment  of  five  dollars  as  initiation 
fee,  which  initiation  fee  shall  be  considered  the  first  regular  annual  fee. 

2.  There  shall  be  an  annual  fee  of  three  dollars  from  each  member,  failure  in 
payment  of  which  for  two  years  shall  ipso  facto  cause  the  membership  to  cease. 

3.  Any  person  may  become  a  life  member  of  the  Association  by  the  payment 
of  fifty  dollars  to  its  treasury,  and  by  vote  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  V.  —  SUNDRIES. 

1.  All  papers  intended  to  be  read  before  the  Association  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Committee  before  reading,  and  their  decision  regarding  such 
papers  shall  be  final. 

2.  Publications  of  the  Association,  of  whatever  kind,  shall  be  made  only  under 
the  authorization  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

ARTICLE  VI.  —  AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  to  this  Constitution  may  be  made  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of 
those  present  at  any  regular  meeting  subsequent  to  that  in  which  they  have  been 
proposed. 
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THE  annually  published  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  American  Philo- 
logical Association  contain  an  account  of  the  doings  at  the  annual 
meeting,  brief  abstracts  of  the  papers  read,  reports  upon  the  progress 
of  the  Association,  and  lists  of  its  officers  and  members. 

The  annually  published  "Transactions"  give  the  full  text  of  such 
articles  as  the  Executive  Committee  decides  to  publish.  The  Pro- 
ceedings are  bound  with  them  as  an  Appendix. 

The  following  tables  show  the  authors  and  contents  of  the  first 
eighteen  volumes  of  Transactions  :  — 

1869-1870.— Volume  I. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  nature  and  theory  of  the  Greek  accent. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  nature  and  designation  of  the  accent  in  Sanskrit. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  aoiist  subjunctive  and  future  indicative  with  OTTCOS  and 

OV  /JLT]. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  best  method  of  studying  the  North  American 

languages. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  German  vernacular  of  Pennsylvania. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :   On  the  present  condition  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of 

language. 
Lounsbury,  T.  R. :  On  certain  forms  of  the  English  verb  which  were  used  in  the 

sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  some  mistaken  notions  of  Algonkin  grammar,  and 

on  mistranslations  of  words  from  Eliot's  Bible,  etc. 
Van  Name,  A. :  Contributions  to  Creole  Grammar. 
Proceedings  of  the  preliminary  meeting  (New  York,  1868),  of  the  first  annual 

session  (Poughkeepsie,  1869),  and  of  the  second  annual  session  (Rochester, 

1870). 

1871.  — Volume  II. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Allen,  F.  D. :  On  the  so-called  Attic  second  declension. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Strictures  on  the  views  of  August  Schleicher  respecting  the 
nature  of  language  and  kindred  subjects. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  English  vowel  quantity  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  in  the  nine- 
teenth. 

March,  F.  A.  :  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English  pronunciation. 

Bristcd,  C.  A. :  Some  notes  on  Ellis's  Early  English  Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull,  J.  Hammond  :  On  Algonkin  names  for  man. 

Greenough,  J.  B. :  On  some  forms  of  conditional  sentences  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 

Sanskrit. 
Proceedings  of  the  third  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1871. 

1872.  —  Volume  III. 

Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond:  Words  derived  from  Indian  languages  of  North 
America. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  the  Byzantine  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  tenth  century,  as  illus- 
trated by  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

Stevens,  W.  A. :  On  the  substantive  use  of  the  Greek  participle. 

Bristed,  C.  A. :   Erroneous  and  doubtful  uses  of  the  word  such. 

Hartt,  C.  F. :  Notes  on  the  Lingoa  Geral,  or  Modern  Tupi  of  the  Amazonas. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  material  and  form  in  language. 

March,  F.  A.:  Is  there  an  Anglo-Saxon  language? 

March,  F.  A. :  On  some  irregular  verbs  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  Notes  on  forty  versions  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Algon- 
kin languages. 

Proceedings  of  the  fourth  annual  session,  Providence,  1872. 

• 

1873.  — Volume  IV. 
Allen,  F.  D. :  The  Epic  forms  of  verbs  in  aw. 
Evans,  E.  W. :  Studies  in  Cymric  philology. 

Hadley,  J. :  On  Koch's  treatment  of  the  Celtic  element  in  English. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  as  presented  in  several  recent 
grammars. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  some  points  in  the  life  of  Thucydides. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  classification  of  conditional  sentences  in  Greek  syntax. 

March,  F.  A. :  Recent  discussions  of  Grimm's  law. 

Lull,  E.  P. :  Vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Indians  of  San  Bias  and  Cale- 
donia Bay,  Darien. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifth  annual  session,  Easton,  1873. 

1874.  — Volume  V. 

Tyler,  W.  S. :  On  the  prepositions  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 

finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  vowel-mutation,  present  in  cag,  keg. 
Packard,  L.  R. :  On  a  passage  in  Homer's  Odyssey  (A  81-86). 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond  :  On  numerals  in  American  Indian  languages,  and  the 

Indian  mode  of  counting. 
Sevvall,  J.  B. :  On  the  distinction  between  the  subjunctive  and  optatives  modes  in 

Greek  conditional  sentences. 

Morris,  C.  D. :  On  the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  of  the  Anabasis. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  4>iWt  or  6f<ret  —  natural  or  conventional? 
Proceedings  of  the  sixth  annual  session,  Hartford,  1874. 
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1875.— Volume  VI. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  formation  of  the  tenses  for  completed  action  in  the  Latin 

finite  verb. 

Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  an  English  consonant-mutation,  present  in  proof,  prove. 
Carter,  F. :  On  Begemann's  views  as  to  the  weak  preterit  of  the  Germanic  verbs. 
Morris,  C.  D. :  On  some  forms  of  Greek  conditional  sentences. 
Williams,  A. :  On  verb-reduplication  as  a  means  of  expressing  completed  action. 
Sherman,  L.  A. :  A  grammatical  analysis  of  the  Old  English  poem  "  The  Owl 

and  the  Nightingale." 
Proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1875. 

1876.  —  Volume  VII. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  On  ci  with  the  future  indicative  and  eoj/  with  the  subjunctive 

in  the  tragic  poets. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  On  Grote's  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  Iliad. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  negative  commands  in  Greek. 
Toy,  C.  H. :  On  Hebrew  verb-etymology. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  A  botanico-philological  problem. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  shall  and  should  in  protasis,  and  their  Greek  equivalents. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  influences  of  accent  in  Latin  iambic  trimeters. 
Trumbull,  J.  Hammond :  On  the  Algonkin  vert. 
Haldeman,  S.  S. :  On  a  supposed  mutation  between  /  and  u. 
Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  session,  New  York,  1876. 

1877. —Volume  VIII. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  Notes  on  certain  passages  in  the  Phaedo  and  the  Gorgias  of 

Plato. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  On  the  nominal  basis  on  the  Hebrew  verb. 
Allen,  F.  D. :  On  a  certain  apparently  pleonastic  use  of  us. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  relation  of  surd  and  sonant. 
Holden,  E.  S. :  On  the  vocabularies  of  children  under  two  years  of  age. 
Goodwin,  W.  W. :  On  the  text  and  interpretation  of  certain  passages   in   the 

Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus. 

Stickney,  A. :  On  the  single  case-form  in  Italian. 

Carter,  F. :  On  Willmann's  theory  of  the  authorship  of  the  Nibelungenlied. 
Sihler,  E.  G. :  On  Herodotus's  and  Aeschylus's  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  the  principle  of  economy  as  a  phonetic  force. 
Carter,  F. :  On  the  KUrenberg  hypothesis. 
March,  F.  A. :  On  dissimilated  gemination. 
Proceedings  of  the  ninth  annual  session,  Baltimore,  1877. 

1878.— Volume  IX. 

Gildersleeve,  B.  L. :  Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  articular  infinitive. 
Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Yoruban  language. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Influence  of  accent  in  Latin  dactylic  hexameters. 
Sachs,  J. :  Observations  on  Plato's  Cratylus. 
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Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  composition  of  the  Cynegeticus  of  Xenophon. 
Humphreys,  M.  W. :  Elision,  especially  in  Greek. 
Proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  session,  Saratoga,  1878. 

1879.— Volume  X. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  Modal  development  of  the  Semitic  verb. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  the  nature  of  caesura. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  On  certain  effects  of  elision. 

Cook,  A.  S. :  Studies  in  Heliand. 

Harkness,  A. :  On  the  development  of  the  Latin  subjunctive  in  principal  clauses. 

D'Ooge,  M.  L. :  The  original  recension  of  the  De  Corona. 

Peck,  T. :  The  authorship  of  the  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  On  the  date  of  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus. 

Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  session,  Newport,  1879. 

1880.  —  Volume  XI. 

Humphreys,  M.  W. :  A  contribution  to  infantile  linguistic. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  Hebrew  verb-termination  un. 

Packard,  L.  R. :  The  beginning  of  a  written  literature  in  Greece. 

Hall,  I.  H. :  The  declension  of  the  definite  article  in  the  Cypriote  inscriptions. 

Sachs,  J. :  Observations  on  Lucian. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  Virgil  and  Plato. 

Allen,  W.  F. :  The  battle  of  Mons  Graupius. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  inconsistency  in  views  of  language. 

Edgren,  A.  H. :  The  kindred  Germanic  words  of  German  and  English,  exhibited 

with  reference  to  their  consonant  relations. 
Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  session,  Philadelphia,  1880. 

1881.  —  Volume  XII. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  On  Mixture  in  Language. 

Toy,  C.  H. :  The  home  of  the  primitive  Semitic  race. 

March,  F.  A. :  Report  of  the  committee  on  the  reform  of  English  spelling. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  History  of  the  a-vowel,  from  Old  Germanic  to  Modern  English. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  The  use  of  the  aorist  participle  in  Greek. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  The  use  of  abstract  verbal  nouns  in  -<ris  in  Thucydides. 

Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  session,  Cleveland,  1881. 

1882. —  Volume  XIII. 

Hall,  I.  H. :  The  Greek  New  Testament  as  published  in  America. 

Merriam,  A.  C. :  Alien  intrusion  between  article  and  noun  in  Greek. 

Peck,  T. :  Notes  on  Latin  quantity. 

Owen,  W.  B. :  Influence  of  the  Latin  syntax  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gospels. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  Ablaut  in  English. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  General  considerations  on  the  Indo-European  case-system. 

Proceedings  of  the  fourteenth  annual  session,  Cambridge,  1882. 
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1883.  — Volume  XIV. 

Merriam,  A.  C. :  The  Caesareum  and  the  worship  of  Augustus  at  Alexandria. 

Whitney,  \V.  D. :  The  varieties  of  predication. 

Smith,  C.  F. :  On  Southernisms. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  development  of  the  Ablaut  in  Germanic. 

Proceedings  of  the  fifteenth  annual  session,  Middletown,  1883. 

1884.  —  Volume  XV. 

Goodell,  T.  D. :  On  the  use  of  the  Genitive  in  Sophokles. 

Tarbell,  F.  B. :  Greek  ideas  as  to  the  effect  of  burial  on  the  future  life  of  the  soul, 

Perrin,  B. :  The  Crastinus  episode  at  Palaepharsalus. 

Peck,  T. :  Alliteration  in  Latin. 

Von  Jagemann,  H.  C.  G. :  Norman  words  in  English. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  Ablaut  in  High  German. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  Primary  and  Secondary  Suffixes  of  Derivation  and  their  ex 

changes. 

Warren,  M. :  On  Latin  Glossaries.     Codex  Sangallensis,  No.  912. 
Proceedings  of  the  sixteenth  annual  session,  Hanover,  1884. 

1885.— Volume  XVL 

Easton,  M.  W. :  The  genealogy  of  words. 

Goodell,  T.  D. :  Quantity  in  English  verse. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  Value  of  the  Attic  talent  in  modern  money. 

Goodwin,  W.  W. :  Relation  of  the  Hp6eSpoi  to  the  Upvrdvfis  in  the  Attic  BoyAVj. 

Perrin,  B. :  Equestrianism  in  the  Doloneia. 

Richardson,  R.  B. :  The  appeal  to  sight  in  Greek  tragedy. 

Seymour,  T.  D. :  The  feminine  caesura  in  Homer. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  A  study  of  Dinarchus. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  vowels  e  and  i  in  English. 

Whitney,  W.  D. :  The  roots  of  the  Sanskrit  language. 

Proceedings  of  the  seventeenth  annual  session,  New  Haven,  1885. 

1886. — Volume  XVII. 

Tarbell,  F.  B. :  Phonetic  law. 
Sachs,  J. :  Notes  on  Homeric  Zoology. 
Fowler,  H.  N. :  The  sources  of  Seneca  de  Beneficiis. 
Smith,  C.  F. :  On  Southernisms. 
Wells,  B.  W. :  The  sounds  o  and  «  in  English. 
Fairbanks,  A. :  The  Dative  case  in  Sophokles. 

The  Philological  Society,  of  England,  and  The  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion :  Joint  List  of  Amended  Spellings. 
Proceedings  of  the  eighteenth  annual  session,  Ithaca,  1886. 
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1887.  — Volume  XVIII. 

Allen,  W.  F. :  The  monetary  crisis  in  Rome,  A.D.  33. 

Sihler,  E.  G. :  The  tradition  of  Caesar's  Gallic  Wars,  from  Cicero  to  Orosius. 

Clapp,  E.  B. :  Conditional  sentences  in  Aischylos. 

Pease,  E.  M. :  On  the  relative  value  of  the  manuscripts  of  Terence. 

Smyth,  H.  W. :  The  Arcado-Cyprian  dialect. 

Wells,  B.  W. :  The  sounds  o  and  u  in  English. 

Smyth,  H.  W. :  The  Arcado-Cyprian  dialect.  —  Addenda. 

Proceedings  of  the  nineteenth  annual  session,  Burlington,  1887. 

1888.  — Volume  XIX  (in  press). 

The  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philological  Association  are  dis- 
tributed gratis  upon  application  until  they  are  out  of  print. 

Separate  copies  of  articles  printed  in  the  Transactions  are  given 
to  the  authors  for  distribution. 

The  "  Transactions  for"  any  given  year  are  not  always  published 
in  that  year.  To  avoid  mistakes  in  ordering  back  volumes,  please 
state  —  not  the  year  of  publication,  but  rather  —  the  year  for  which 
the  Transactions  are  desired,  adding  also  the  volume-number,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  table  :  — 

The  Transactions  for  1869  and  1870  form  Volume  I. 
"  "  "1871  form  Volume  II. 

"    1872    "  "       III. 

"  1873  "     "   IV- 
«     "     "  1874  "     "   V. 
"     "     "  1875  "     "   VI. 
"     "     "  1876  "    "   VII. 
"     «     "  1877  "     "   VIII. 
«     «     "  1878  "    "   IX. 

"  1879  "   "  x- 

«  "  "  1880  "  "  XI. 

"  «  «  1881  "  "  XII. 

«  «  "  1882  "  "  XIII. 

«  «  «  1883  "  "  XIV. 

«  "  "  1884  "  "  XV. 

«  «  "  1885  "  "  XVI. 

«  «  «  1886  "  "  XVII. 
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The  Transactions  for  1887  form  Volume  XVIII. 
"  "    1888    "          "       XIX. 

The  price  of  these  volumes  is  $2.00  apiece,  except  Volume  XV., 
for  which  $2.50  is  charged.  The  first  two  volumes  will  not  be  sold 
separately. 

REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  COMPLETE  SETS  FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

Single  COMPLETE  SETS  of  the  Transactions  (Volumes  I.-XVIII.) 
will  be  sold  to  public  libraries,  until  further  notice,  at  twenty-five 
dollars  a  set. 

It  is  especially  appropriate  that  American  Libraries  should  exert  themselves  to 
procure  this  series  while  it  may  be  had.  It  is  the  work  of  American  scholars, 
and  contains  many  valuable  articles  not  elsewhere  accessible;  and,  aside  from 
these  facts,  as  the  first  collection  of  essays  in  general  philology  made  in  this 
country,  it  is  sure  to  be  permanently  valuable  for  the  history  of  American  scholar- 
ship. 
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